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PLATE  I 

DURGA 

The  wife  of  Siva,  in  her  dread  aspect,  slays  the 
Asura  Mahisa«  Standing  in  an  attitude  of  triumph  on 
the  demon^  who,  as  his  name  implies,  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  buffalo,  she  drags  his  soul  (symbolized  in  human 
form)  from  him.  From  a  Javanese  lava  sculpture, 
probably  from  PrambanSn,  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston.    See  p.  ii8. 
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6  AUniOR'S  PREFACE 

The  ridi  rmtty  cxf  the  m7tholog7,  despite  its  attrmctioii  for 
die  ttodent  cxf  the  history  of  mythsy  lenden  the  tttk  of  cofidse 
opositicm  ooe  of  pecaliar  difficulQr.  For  the  mythology  of  the 
ptesent  day  aviilaUe  materiid  is  enonnous:  each  part  of  the 
vast  aiea  of  India  has  its  own  abundant  store  of  myth  and 
tnditioo^  and  to  gyve  detail  for  this  period  would  be  impossiMe. 
The  same  consideration  applies  widi  but  sU^tly  lessened  force 
for  the  eai&r  tpochBZ  the  Veda,  the  q>ics,  the  Pmriffms^  die 
fiteratnre  of  the  Buddhists  and  of  the  Jains,  each  present  data 
in  lavish  abundance.  It  has  been  necessary,  dicrefore,  to  dr- 
cumscribe  narrowfy  the  scope  of  the  subject  by  restrictiAg  the 
treatment  to  that  mythology  nHiich  stands  in  dose  connexion 
widi  rdigion  and  Kdiich  conveys  to  us  a  conception  of  the 
manner  in  idiich  the  Indian  pictured  to  himsdf  the  origin  of 
die  world  and  of  life,  the  destiny  of  the  universe  and  of  die 
soub  of  man,  the  gods  and  the  evil  spirits  lAo  supported  or 
menaced  his  existence.  Gods  and  demons  were  vciy  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  Indian  then  as  they  are  today,  and  they  are 
inextricably  involved  in  innumerable  stcnries  of  folk-lore,  of 
feify  tale,  and  of  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  institutions  and 
customs.  The  task  of  sdecdng  such  myths  as  will  best  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  is  one  in  which  we 
cannot  hope  for  complete  success;  and  the  problem  is  rendered 
still  more  hard  by  the  essential  vagueness  of  many  of  the 
figures  of  Indian  mythokgy:  the  mystidsm  of  Indian  concep- 
tion tends  ever  to  a  pantheism  alien  to  the  dear-cut  creations 
of  the  Hdlenic  imagination. 

The  difficult  task  of  sdecdng  suitable  illustrations  has  been 
shared  widi  the  editor  of  this  series.  Dr.  Louis  H.  Gray,  of 
whose  valuable  assistance  in  this  and  other  matters  I  desire 
to  eaqnress  my  most  sincere  appredation;  and  my  friend  Pro- 
fessor Charles  R.  Tiinman,  of  Harvard  University,  has  gener- 
custy  lent  us  valuaUe  volumes  from  his  private  library.  Dr. 
kmmw^Am  K.  Coomaiaswamy,  with  his  wonted  generosity  and 

dCTFOtkm  to  the  cause  of  promoting  the  knoiRdedge  of  Indian 
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art,  not  merely  accorded  permission  for  the  reproduction  of 
illustrations  from  his  Rajput  Paintings  (published  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press),  but  placed  at  my  disposal  the  resources  of 
his  admirable  Fisvakarfna,  a  kindness  for  which  I  am  deeply 
grateful.  To  the  India  Society  and  the  Oxford  University 
Press  I  am  indebted  for  permission  to  reproduce  illustrations 
from  Lady  Herringham's  splendid  copies  of  the  Ajanta  frescoes, 
published  by  the  Press  for  the  Society.  Messrs.  W.  Griggs  and 
Sons,  of  Hanover  Street,  Peckham,  London,  S.  E.,  have  been 
good  enough  to  permit  the  reproduction  of  certain  illustrations 
from  their  Journal  of  Indian  Art;  and  I  owe  to  the  generosity 
of  the  India  Office  the  photographs  which  Messrs.  Griggs  and 
Sons  have  made  for  me  from  negatives  in  the  collection  of 
that  Department.  Lieut.-Col.  A.  H.  Milne,  of  Cults,  Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland,  kindly  permitted  the  photographing  of 
one  of  the  pieces  of  his  rich  collection;  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston  and  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem,  Mass., 
have  been  no  less  generous  than  he;  and  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Gray 
placed  her  expert  knowledge  at  our  service  in  seeing  the  vol- 
ume through  the  press. 
To  my  wife  I  owe  thanks  for  help  and  criticism. 

A.  BERRIEDALE  KEITH. 

Universitt  of  Edinburgh, 
22  September,  1916. 
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^^|i|e!a  ol  tnmicriptioa  k&dmbi  k  tliat  used  by  Hm 

)g^  Astatic  Socie^  ami  acocnds  dbtdtf  witb  tlie  oar 

III  the  Gmndriss  in  imdo^ariseh^  PMM^fli  mud 

Tht  prc»iuiiciatio&  i$  much  aa  ia  Ei|gjid»p|iirt 

ai  <if  luid  f  b  alwajrs  haid;  the  chanctars  1^^ 

d^j%  ^^t^thfik^  phf  bk  have  the  k  womAtA 

\  iosiefrhat  aa  in  pot^took^  nuuOumsei  kap- 

fil^:0i.  the  fetters  disttngaished  by  diacritical  marlca 

aiid  f  are  pronounced  verjr  much  like  the  ordinary 

§  |l  iouaided  aa  sh^  and  i  as  M  or  /;  the  s  is  always  hardy 

«.  The  fetter  f  denotes  the  vowel  sound  of  r  and 

i^pfoximately  like  ri;  and  similarly  /  is  almost 

fetters'fi  and  n  denote  a  nasal  assimilated  to  the 

ioitnd^  guttural  and  palatal  respectively,  and  m 

|l^|mMd  sound  which  correspcmds  very  roughly  to  ng. 

^  hf  was  probably  pronounced  like  the  Scottish 

d|^  The  voweb  e  (pronounced  like  a  iafaU)  and  o» 

an  origmal  at  and  auy  are  always  long.  The 

jHloAcmnoed  somewhat  in  the  marmer  of  the  tt  in 

tidber  vowek  have  the  same  value  as  in  Italian. 
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ill  ^bdte  iMd  Jbi  tlie  Soaui  fff^'Mfffti  irtiliil 
J^iilRiillMaqimitp^JQd.   It  ib  now  fwttgqiM^iip 

^fllifpPlli^  tiiejr  lepreseot  the  r^ok ^)| 

fA4m^kafmeBX  of  sacred  poetrjr.  Thai  it  is  tiNit 

pilli^ipq^  of  this  poetry  often  appear  ob? 

|^^|«petpi^  lliough  is  the  great  majocitjr  of  cases  it  is 

^l^lfi^m^^  of  thooa  refer  to  phyitcal  happen* 

i0i^M^       MgP^  is  much  di^wti^.ipd  iM^^ 

jlelffmjiia^on;  it  inay  be  doiibtsod  wfaetib^  ^  q^ 

jpQ»|taiiied  in  it  is  much  fuulier  than  imo  B4^,  1^^^ 

that  it  was  ccmiposed  later  than  8oo  B.c.t  even 

ill  j^^  and  in  its  compositkm  the  fpfida 

^l^i^         the  other  three  Vedas,  the  Sdmmeda,  the 

^  the  j|<ftafM0fi2a  —  the  ''Chant  Veda/'  the 

•^  and  the  "Veda  of  the  Atharvan  Priests'*  •— 

fl  datae,  these  three  stand  much  on  a  level  with 

Of  ea^lanatory  prose  texts  which  are  attached 

^them.  In  them  are  to  be  found  many  specu- 

fdvanced  kind  than  those  of  the  Bgp^doj  jret 

the  4^fhafvaveda  contains  a  mass  of  popular 

beep  taken  up  and  worked  over  by  the  same 

if!  irfaose  activity  the  other  texts  are  due.  It 
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,  «*\\  Jteust,  therefore,  be  reoogni29ed  that  the  ligoida  gives  only  an 
K  ^'^\^**  imperfect  impression  of  Indian  mythology  and  that,  in  a  sense, 
•  *  '*'  it  is  the  work  of  an  aristocracy;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  im- 

possible  to  r^ard  the  Atkarvaoeda  as  a  direct  complement  of 
the  MtP^  ^uid  as  giving  the  popular  side  of  the  Bgvedic  reli- 
gion. The  Aikarvaoeda  was  probably  not  reduced  to  its  present 
form  much,  if  at  all,  earlier  than  500  b.c.,  and  the  popular 
wotslnp  included  in  it  is  one  which  is  at  once  separated  by  a 
considerable  perkxi  in  time  from  that  of  the  JKgiorila  and  is  pre- 
sented to  us,  not  in  its  primitive  form,  but  as  it  was  taken  up 
by  the  priests.  The  other  Vedas  and  the  BrShmaf^as  may  be 
referred  roughly  to  a  period  which  runs  from  800  to  600  b.c. 
To  the  BfShmaifas  are  attached,  more  or  less  closely,  treatises 
called  Araf/yakas  ("  Silvan ")»  which  were  to  be  studied  by 
oral  tradition  in  the  solitude  of  the  forests,  and  UpanifoiSf 
treatises  of  definitely  philosophical  content,  whose  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  "session"  of  the  pupils  around  their  teacher. 
The  cddest  of  these  works  probably  date  from  before  500  b.c. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  SiUraSy  or  rules  regarding  the  sacrifice 
both  in  its  more  elaborate  and  in  its  more  domestic  forms,  and 
regulations  concerning  custom  and  law  give  incidental  infor- 
mation as  to  the  more  popular  side  of  religion. 

The  SutraSy  at  any  rate,  and  possibly  even  the  Brahma^as^ 
in  their  later  portions,  are  contemporaneous  with  the  begin- 
nings of  the  two  great  epics  of  India,  the  MahabhanUa  and  the 
Xamaya^.  The  first  composition  of  these  works  as  real  epics, 
made  up  from  ballads  and  other  material,  may  be  assigned  to 
the  fourth  century  b.c,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Ramayaifa 
was  practically  complete  before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  case 
of  the  MahabharaUiy  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  orig- 
inal heroic  epic  has  been  overwhelmed  by  a  vast  mass  of  relig- 
ious, philosophical,  and  didactic  matter,  and  that  it  was  not 
practically  complete  before  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  though 
most  of  it  probably  may  be  dated  in  the  period  from  200  b.c  to 
200  A.D.    These  works  reveal,  to  an  extent  which  cannot  be 
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|i|ieR^  ift  fpOoired  Iqr  tli«t  of  the  i%if«^  irib^ 

«%M  of  tihe  dc^tSfifprnaast  of  the  fd%$Qii  ind 

«p9»  No  dottbt  tbe  material  in  iJbMa  uaEli 

^^1^0  ^lltei^  Md  liiei^  iMimttv€ft  Mxt  j^mcmA  &i-a 

BQ^  $cm  in  the  MakSUiinta.  Ye^  oft 

ir  |)^^       tibat  no  PurS^  antedates  6do  sok^ 

dMi^  tliat  poftbiis  ^ 

MHl^yii  ^  last  few  centime   Nor,  indeed,  Is  there 

4Amk  to  the  continuanoe  of  this  Kteratore:  at 

^  |Hir«%ar  have  no  definite  texts,  and  any  author, 

# foiltive  contradiction,  is  at  fibertjr  to  compose 

liiiiif  of  a  fdace  cS  worship  or  of  pOgrinu^,  and 

liCieiicm  <tf  eit^     of  these  Purifas.  Tins  b  the 

l!0  the  present  day,  contains  tl^  anthorita** 

of  JHSndn  myth  and  worship.  Yet  it  is  essen- 

ttiui  learned,  and  the  popular  religion  which  it 

ISMm  i^borated  and  confused,  so  that  it  is  neces- 

^ilew  of  modem  EBndu  mythology,  to  supple- 

of  the  Puri^as  with  records  taken  from  the 

of  the  practices  of  modem  India. 

Ify^  stream  of  Hindu  mythology  there  are  im« 

te  the  traditions  of  the  Buddhists  and  the 

hito  1^  but  faint  traces  of  its  former  glories 

iikdcmbtedly  from  about  500  b.c.  to  700  a.d. 

among  the  greatest  of  Indian  religions, 

if  the  li^diayana,  or  ''Great  Vehicle,''  it  de- 

mydKilogy  which  displays  marked  orig- 
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fiiadll  to  tilt  mytiiologjr  of  India^  bat  in  its  awn  my  it  hM  <fe- 
in^oped  many  tiMnet.  d  Indian  mythologjry  with  the  main 
^iocltinas  of  wiiidi  it  mnaint  in  nuidi  clcMer  oontact  thmn  does 

The  nbjecti  dterefbre,  divides  itself  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
Btenuy  sources  upon  whidi  any  treatment  must  be  based,  into 
seven  divisions: 

L  The  Period  o£  the  jKp^  (Chapters  I  and  II); 

n.  The  Period  of  the  BrSkmofyis  (Chapter  III) ; 
ni.  The  Period  of  the  Epics  (Chapters  IV  and  V); 
IV.  The  Period^  of  the  Ptfra^oj  (Chapter  VI); 

V.  The  Mythology  of  Buddhism  (Chapter  VII); 
VI.  The  Mythology  of  Jainism  (Chapter  VIII); 
VII.  The  Mythology  of  Modem  India  (Chapter  DQ. 
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pt  llie  «tiB08^b«^  and  SurTa  C^San'')  in  the  A:f. 

of  ilie  unhrene  is,  in  &€t|  wki^f  JMiqptad 

nAere,  m  a  rule,  a  thfeefbid  distrilmtkMi  ii  pi» 

lliqd|er  ¥ieir  which  contrasts  the  earth  with  afl 

liiqipe  it.  To  the  division  immec&ttdiy  over  the 
liiisiMd  ^  manifestations  of  wind,  rain,  and  light- 

na  are  aligned  to  the  highest  of  the 
of  these  three  classifications  may  again  be 
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^Ifeiei  time:  thus  it  b  in  the  highest  lumiiu>us  space 
tfiMft  -fathers'*  (the  kindly  dead),  the  gods,  and 


atmosphere  also  there  are  three  spaces,  or 

pl^^lilie  the  heavenly  and  one  the  earthly  —  and 

jy^l^iest  is  sometimes  treated  as  if  it  were  the 

like  the  earth  it  has  rocks  and  mountains; 

in  it;  and  the  water-dripping  clouds  are 

to  and  identified  with  cows.    It  seems 

as  wdl  as  the  heavenly  portion  of  the 
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atanoiphere  b  above,  not  below,  the  earth,  so  that  the  tun  does 
not  return  from  west  to  east  under  the  earth,  but  goes  back 
by  the  way  it  came,  turning  its*  light  side  up  to  the  sli^  and 
thus  leaving  earth  in  darkness.  The  earth,  conceived  as  ex- 
tended, broad,  and  boundless,  b  compared  in  shape  to  a  wheel, 
but  no  ocean  surrounds  it,  as  in  Greek  and  later  Indian  myth- 
dhgy.  The  earth  has  four  points,  or  five  when  we  include  the 
place  where  the  speaker  stands. 

An  older  conception  is  that  of  the  earth  and  the  sky  alone  as 
constituting  the  universe.  In  that  case  the  idea  of  the  shape  of 
the  earth  varies,  for  when  it  b  united  with  the  sky,  it  b  com- 
pared to  two  great  bovHb  turned  toward  each  other;  while  from 
another  point  of  view  earth  and  sky  are  likened  to  the  wheeb 
at  the  ends  of  an  axle.  So  closely  united  are  the  pair  that,  as  a 
deity,  Dyavaprthivi  C'Sky  and  Earth")  is  far  more  frequently 
invoked  than  either  Dyaus  ("Sky*')  or  Prthivi  ("Earth'*). 
The  jcmit  deity  can  claim  six  hymns  in  the  J^goeSiij  the  Elarth 
only  one,  and  the  Sky  none.  Even  in  her  solitary  hymn  (v.  84) 
the  Earth  is  praised  for  sending  the  rain  from  her  cloud,  though 
that  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  her  husband's  function.  The  two 
are  called  the  primeval  parents,  who  make  and  sustain  all  crea- 
tures; and  the  gods  themselves  are  their  children:  they  are  the 
parents  of  Brhaspati  ("  Lord  of  Devotion  ")  and  with  the  waters 
and  Tva^tr  ("Fashioner")  they  engendered  Agni.  Yet  with 
characteristic  impartiality  they  are  said  themselves  to  be 
created,  for  a  poet  marvels  at  the  skill  which  wrought  them, 
and  others  attribute  their  fashioning  to  Indra,  to  Visvakarman 
("All-Maker")  or  to  Tva^tr-  They  are  far-extending,  unaging, 
yielding  milk,  ghee  (clarified  butter),  and  honey  in  abundance. 
The  one  is  a  prolific  bull,  the  other  a  variegated  cow;  and  both 
are  rich  in  seed.  They  are  wise  also,  and  they  promote  right* 
eousness  and  accord  protection  and  aid  to  their -worshippers. 

The  constant  problem  of  the  fashioning  of  the  world  is  ex- 
pressed in  many  ways.  With  the  suns  Varu^a  measures  the 
world;   Indra  made  the  wide  expanse  of  earth  and  the  high 
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i^pi§i^hof9ts^9ta[f  these  simpfo  coBoepti  Me 
m  iriii^  mytfadogjr  |Mmci  into  {AiF" 
UMife  imooftiiit  of  these  theoradiifis  is  thi^ 
BML.'irfiidi  tdlt  thtt  oothiiiff  fixifttf^  iii  the  bs« 
|iia§  inAL    Darimess  and  space  enveloped  iSm 
msmu  ]fy  heat  the  fint  eadstiiig  thing  came 
arose  desire^  tlie  first  seed  of  nund,  to 
ncMOHezistent.  Thus  the  goda 
Init  at  this  pcnnt  the  specuktk>n  co&cfaides 
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er  Aught  iior  Nought,  no  air  iior  SI7  bejtnuL 
mtedall?  In  waterjr  gulf  profoand? 
iiof  deadikssness,  UOT  dunge  <rf  nig^t 
pfaulr,  setf-sttttained;  nought  ebe  beyond  It  lay. 
i^^bted  first-— one  sea,  eluding  view, 
litiids  vnapt,  hy  inwaid  fervour  grew. 
WmSm^  ^primal  germ  of  mind. 

Snhi^  as  sages  searching  find. 
I ;|bot  acrosiJibs  dark  and  drear  abyss,  — 
aiolt?  What  bard  can  answer  this? 
were  fiiund,  and  mghty  forces  strove,  — 
and  energy  above, 
f^lvoai  whence  this  vast  creation  rose? 
jboin,  —  who  then  can  e'er  the  truth  disclose? 
and  whether  framed  by  hand  divine  or 
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4  JiAlii^dt  kjnnii  tibe  godb  are  said  to  cooie  iato  jmog  after  tfe 
^Mtttiim  to  ia  other  phibtopliic  hymm  they  are 

-JbiOiif^t  jsio  emteaoc  {pom  the  waten,  and  in  one  |rfaoe  they 
wmMMoi  into  groups  bom  from  Adtti  C^Boundkas'Oy  the 
iMtef%  aod  the  eardu  The  Aditjras  in  jMuticalar  are  ooostani^^ 
4ni|rad  &oni  Adill  Yet  tpecalation  b  free  and  changes  easify: 
Pftim  is  the  mother  of  the  sun  and  is  bom  erf  Ni^t,  by  reason 
dt  1ieflB|Xirsi  sequence;  iriule  for  local  causes  Sky  and  Earth  are 
the  aU-parents.  Or  the  greatest  of  a  class  is  parent  ol  the  res^ 
as  the  stcnrm-god  Rudra  (''Roarer'')  of  the  Rudras,  the  wind 
of  the  storaorgods,  Sarasvati  of  rivers^  and  Soma  ci  plants. 
A  certain  mysticism  and  love  of  paradox  result  in  a  dedaraiion 
tibat  Indm  produced  his  parents.  Sky  and  Earth,  or  that  Dakia 
(a  creator-god)  is  at  once  father  and  son  of  AditL  Similar 
vagueness  prevails  regarding  men.  They  must  be  included  in 
the  general  parentage  of  Sky  and  Earth,  but  the  priestly  family 
of  the  Angirsses  are  sprung  directly  from  Agni,  and  the  sage 
Vasiffha  is  the  child  of  Mitra  and  Varu^a  by  Urvafi,  an 
Apsaras^  or  heavenly  nymph.  Yet  they  are  also  descended 
from  Manu,  son  of  Vivasvant,  or  from  Yama,  the  brother  of 
Manu,  and  his  sister  Yami,  and  this  pair  claim  kinship  with  the 
Gandharva  (celestial  bard)  and  the  water-nymph. 

There  is  too  little  distinction  between  gods  and  men  for  us 
to  be  surprised  that  the  gods  were  once  mere  mortals,  or  that 
there  are  ancient  as  well  as  more  recent  gods.  How  they  won 
inmiortality  is  uncertain:  Savitr  or  Agni  bestowed  it  upcm 
them,  or  they  obtained  it  by  drinking  soma,  whereas  Indra 
gained  it  by  his  ascetic  practices.  Yet  it  seems  clear  that  they 
did  get  it  and  that  when  the  gods  are  called  unaging,  it  does 
not  mean,  as  in  the  mythology  of  the  epic,  that  they  endure 
only  for  a  cosmic  age;  for  this  latter  concept  is  bound  up 
with  the  philosophy  which  sees  no  progress  in  the  world  and 
which,  therefore,  resolves  all  existence  into  a  perpetual  series  of 
growth  and  passing  away. 

Many  as  are  the  names  of  the  gods,  there  is  much  that  they 
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Is  BO  led  mcmollieiilie^ 

iloiiet  like  Vani^a,  hloidtdwmML^ 

it  teen  in  tlie  ocmttant  addramug  cif 

gbd^  ttt  liie  •toreolyping  ol  llie  tsinocatioii 

4mA  te  the  reckoning  ci  ibt  godi  at  tiiiity- 

of  Retell  eadi  in  ^  dcyi  tlie  wrten  of  ^ 

wpjecc  ID  oenuii  eicepuOHf  1110  fjpiw  «n 

hie;   thejr  wear  gaimeiitti  iomy 

Meiis*  Yet dieir perioiiaiity  is voy differ- 

iii  llbe  sev«ml  cases:  India  is  lanch  more  asi* 

Agniy  whose  tongue  and  ^idiose  limbs  s)^^ 

lEl^afaode  of  th«  gods  is  in  the  highest  realm 

of  men  are  either  carried  thither  to  them 

|pbll6ipt  which  is  perhaps  older,  they  are  deemed 

4m  which  the  pious  worshipper  has  set  out 

wUch  they  eat  is  that  of  man  —  milk,  bar- 

^dieip,  and  goats  —  chosen  now  and  then  for 

mii^m  bdra,  often  called  a  bull,  receives  heca- 

of  l^e  gods  is  the  sc»na. 
iSie  gods  we  hear  little  or  nothing:  Indra 
^  cKsoiderliness,  perhaps  not  unnatural  in 
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ooeirfiD  bofttfei  of  having  dniiik  hiniadf  ioto  iatoskat^  wlA 
•QBUU  He  aeems  once  to  haTe  fought  with  all  the  gods,  to  h«fi 
ahAtteitMl  the  our  of  Dawn,  and  even  to  have  tlain  hia  latiba^ 
and  he  actually  quarrdled  with  his  faithful  heMluneti,  die 
Marats.  To  their  wonhippers  .the  gods  are  good  and  kiw)^  aod 
for  them  they  slay  the  denuHis,  with  whcnn  they  wage  a  war 
virihich  is  triumphant  if  seemin^y  incessant.  They  richly  Uess 
the  sacrifioer  and  punish  the  niggard.  They  are  true  and  not 
deceitful,  although  Indra  again  departs  from  the  highest  stan^ 
ard  by  his  use  of  wiles,  even  without  a  good  end  to  justify 
the  means.  Moral  grandeur  b  practically  confined  to  Varuoa, 
and  the  greatness  and  the  might  of  the  gods  are  extolled  far 
more  often  than  their  goodness.  Their  power  over  men  is  un^ 
limited:  none  may  defy  their  ordinances  or  live  beyond  tim 
period  allotted  by  them,  nor  is  there  aught  that  can  subdue 
them,  save  in  so  far  as  they  are  said  sometimes  not  to  be  able  to 
transgress  the  moral  order  of  Mitra  and  Varu^a. 

The  pantheon  which  the  ^gveda  presents  is  essentially  ard» 
fidal,  for  as  regards  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  collection  h 
contains  hymns  used  in  the  Soma  ritual,  whence  it  gives  only 
an  imperfect  conception  of  the  gods  as  a  whole.  Thus,  except- 
ing in  the  tenth  book,  which  contains  a  short  group  of  hymns 
(14-18)  constituting  a  sort  of  collection  for  Yama  (the  prime-^ 
val  man  and  the  king  of  the  departed),  we  learn  nothing  of 
the  dead  and  very  little  of  the  spirits.  Moreover,  it  is  only  in 
quite  inadequate  measure  that  we  meet  with  the  more  domestic 
side  of  religion  or  with  the  belief  in  magic  and  witchcraft  in 
their  application  to  the  needs  of  ordinary  life.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  feel  any  assurance  that  the  comparative  importance 
of  the  gods  as  they  might  be  judged  from  their  prominence  in 
the  ^goeda  affords  any  real  criterion  of  their  actual  position  in 
the  life  of  any  Vedic  tribe,  though  doubtless  it  does  reflect 
their  rank  in  the  views  of  the  group  of  priestly  families  whose 
traditions,  united  in  a  whole,  are  presented  to  us  in  the  B^goeda. 
From  the  text  itself  it  would  seem  that  Indra,  Agni,  and  Soma 
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^^IS^  ile  k  a  firt^   liideed^  tl^  is  Iqf  &^  ^^ 

of  Zem^s  €cmiil»paft  in  iIhi 
h  inott  dFtai  the  duld  mtntkami^ 
Paijanymy  Siuya,  the  Adityu^tlie  Maiisli» 
are  among  his  oflhpriiig,  and  he  is  llie 
W^lmMS^  howerer,  he  is  mentioned  with  Earth 
Efflvl^prdiiv!,  and  on  the  solitary  occa^on 
ill  the  vooitive  as  Dyauf  pkar  C'Fathor  Slgr^^ 
of  llie  Greek  Z^wdnp  and  the  Latin 
Earth''    is    simultaneondy  addressed, 
dbaracteaistic  is  ascribed  to  him;  hkmmflkf 
il^  lRitl#ho  bellows  downward^  w  a  black  steed 
^m^  l3sm  dark  sky  set  with  stars),  that  he 
lioiidsi  and  that  he  bears  the  thundeibolt. 
iiBthropomcnrphized  at  all,  whether  named 
with  earth,  and  his  worship  b  littte 
ration  of  the  sky  as  a  living  being, 
beings  to  him,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of 
Hie  woiid  or  the  other  gods.  The  position  of 
fAkk  Greek  mythology  ascribes  to  Zeus 
|j||0lfo  any  Vedic  deity,  but  in  so  far  as  Zens 
la  VareoA,  not  in  Dyaus. 

Pyans  Varu^a  has  far  more  anthropo* 
.#mis  a  golden  mantle  and  a  shining  robe; 
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iP>ftiii>**^  ke  moaiitt  hit  diiiiflis  ew:  in  ihi  ^'■■^■'■» 
Siii^  ft  gobkflt  mantjcmi  widi  a  tlioBMnI  pffliit 

ilHi  A  tibomud  dooki;  ftnd  the  fttt-aeeiiig  Sua,  rittog  {MMtt  Ui 
9bo«h9tpn  to  the  dwelfings  of  NGtra  ftod  VftniQm  to  tdt  ol  ^ 
4eedb  of  men;  the  eye  of  NGtra  ftod  VftniQm  »  tibe  mh,  ftod 
VftnlQft  hfts  ft  thoQiftnd  ejfes.  Both  gods  hftTe  fair  hftndt,  ftad 
VftraiMi  ti«ftdt  down  wUes  with  shiniiig  Idol  Yet  no  myths  ftie 
told  d  him,  ftnd  the  deeds  ftscribed  to  him  ftie  sli  intended  to 
show  his  power  fts  ft  ruler.  Heislordof  ftll^bothgodsftudmen-T- 
not  cmly  ftn  independent  ruler,  a  term  more  often  given  to  Indm, 
but  ft  universftl  ruler,  an  epithet  used  ftlso  of  Indra,  thou^ 
peculiarly  Vanugta's.  Moreover,  the  terms  Kfatriya  ('^  Ruler 'O 
and  Asura  C'Deity")  are  his,  the  first  almost  ezdudvely,  and 
the  second  predominantly.  As  Asura  he  possesses,  in  ^company 
with  Mitra,  the  mSyi^  or  o«ult  power,  wherewith  they  send 
the  dawns,  make  the  sun  to  cross  the  sky,  obscure  it  with  doud 
and  rain,  or  cause  the  heavens  to  rain.  The  worids  are  sup- 
ported by  Varu^a  and  Mitra;  VaruQa  made  the  golden  swing 
(the  sun)  to  shine  in  the  heaven  and  placed  fire  in  the  watern 
the  wind  is  his  breath.  He  establishes  the  morning  and  the 
evening;  through  him  the  moon  moves  and  the  stars  shine  att 
night;  he  regulates  the  months  of  the  year.  He  is  only  rardy 
connected  with  the  sea,  for  the  ^goeda  knows  little  of  the  ocean, 
but  his  occult  power  keeps  the  ever-flowing  rivers  from  filling 
it  up.  Despite  this,  Varu^a  and  Mitra  are  greatly  concerned 
with  the  waters  of  the  atmosphere  and  make  the  rain  to  fafl; 
they  have  kine  yielding  refreshment  and  streams  flowing  with 
honey. 

So  great  is  Varu^a  that  neither  the  flying  birds  nor  the  flow- 
ing rivers  can  reach  the  limit  of  his  dominion,  his  might,  and  his 
wrath.  The  three  heavens  and  thfe  three  earths  alike  are  depos- 
ited in  him;  he  knows  the  flight  of  the  birds  in  the  sky,  the  path 
of  the  ships,  the  track  of  the  wind,  and  all  secret  things.  The 
omniscience  and  omnipotence,  no  less  than  the  omnipresence, 
of  Varu^a  receive  admirable  expression  in  a  hymn  which,  by 
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||||.  1|Mp  lip^  movet  and  tlie  turt 

\r  i^^^.^t/mSm  of  the  yean  He  is 
l-fi^f^^^^  Jfpn€Ui  know^  ihtle  of 
V»fe%.i  efc«  ever-fiowiog  nvrai 
■^'MrM^  *&d  Mitr«  are  greMtf 
^^^H^l^^>^^  mod  make  the  nlii^ 
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Jfci^>5*S^  cfarDirnon,  hb  mighty. Iisdp^ 
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fng^^^        «n  the  truthful  tpaie.** 

l^pwpili  A  bftnrier  ngiistst  hkd^ood^mnd  in  om 
|i$&  Ixidn^  is  taid  to  biad  witib  bmdi  not 
«Didyaraom  hate,  driv^oijmii^y  i^ 
i^i^f^yba  afflict  with  disease  tliose  ifdlo  asig^Mt 
€|tt  #^^  other  hand,  Vam^a  is  gyacioas  lb  ^ 
Itte  a  to|)e  he  unties  the  sin  oofmnitted  mai 
el  the  fore&ithers  not  less  than  those  of  the 
ipadms  to  those  who  thoughtlessly  break  his 
Ipaan  addressed  to  him  fails  to  indude  a  prayer 
iie  can  take  away  or  prdbng  life  by  his  thou- 
^^^ll0  is  a  guardian  of  imnuntality,  and  in  the 
tteotts  may  hope  to  see  Yama  and  Vanma. 
:4p»  his  worshifqp^er  and  gazes  on  him  with  his 
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aiade  <rf  the  ordinances  of  Varuoa,  which 
'gods  cannot  obstruct.  Both  he  and  Mitra 
ef  %ta^''  or  "Holy  Older/'  and  "Upholders 

Hrhieh  they  share  with  the  Adityas  or 
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die  gods  in  generaL  Tliey  are  also  tenned  ^'Guardums  of  Holy 
OfdeTi''  a  term  used  likewise  of  Agni  and  Soma,  and  ^FcXkm^ 
en  of  Hcly  Order/*  an  epithet  given  predominantly  to  AgnL 
This  ^Order''  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  .something 
higher  even  than  Varuva,  and  it  is  clearly  the  Asha  of  the 
Avesta.  Its  first  aspect  is  cosmic  order:  the  dawns  shine  in 
aooordanoe  with  QLta  and  rise  from  QLta's  abode;  the  sun,  with 
the  twelve  spokes  of  his  wheel  (the  months),  moves  in  accord 
with  QLta;  it  is  B^ta  that  gives  the  white  cooked  milk  to  the 
red  raw  cow.  The  sacrifice  is  under  the  guardianship  of  B^ta; 
Agni  is  the  observer  of  it  and  is  its  first-bom.  Prayers  take 
^ect  in  accordance  with  QLta,  and  the  pious  sacrificer  claims 
that,  discarding  witchcraft,  he  offers  with  B^ta.  In  the  sphere 
of  man  QLta  is  a  moral  order  and,  as  truth,  it  stands  in  perpetual 
oppositicm  to  untruth.  When  Agni  strives  toward  B-ta,  he  is 
said  to  become  Varu^a  himself;  when  Yama  and  Yami  contend 
cm  the  question  whether  incest  may  be  allowed  to  the  first 
pair  of  mankind,  it  is  to  B^ta  that  Yama  appeals  against  his 
sister's  persuasions.  The  same  features  mark  B-ta  in  the 
Avesta,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  concept  may  be  very  great.^  Un- 
like the  Greek  Moira,*  or  Fate,  we  never  find  Bta  coming  into 
definite  conflict  with  the  will  or  wish  of  the  gods,  and  the  con- 
stant opposition  of  Anrta  (''Disorder")  shows  that  the  idea  is 
rather  one  of  norm  or  ideal  than  of  controlling  and  overriding 
fate.  This  may  bedue  tothe  transferof  Bta  tothemoral  from  the 
physical  world,  or  to  the  fact  that,  even  as  applied  to  the  physical 
world,  full  necessity  of  cause  and  effect  was  not  accepted. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Varu^a  corresponds  in  character 
and  in  the  epithet  Asura  too  closely  with  Ahura  Mazda,  the 
great  deity  of  the  Iranians,  to  be  other  than  in  the  nearest  rela- 
tion to  him,  nor  can  there  be  much  real  doubt  that  the  physical 
basis  of  the  god  is  the  broad  sky.  Mitra  is,  indeed,  so  faint  a 
figure  apart  from  him  that  it  would  be  difiicult  to  be  certain 
that  he  is  the  sun,  were  it  not  for  the  undoubted  solar  nature 
of  the  Persian  Mithra.*  Yet  if  Mitra  is  the  sun,  the  sky  is  nat- 
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t^Mtctor  of  Ahiiim  Mazda,  to  borrow^ 
ilaa  pemd,  frcnn  a  Sonitic  peo|^  aad 
liitoii  ifid  tlie  otJiar  Adityas^  aevco  in  all  mn^ 
Ibl  AiaiM^  %eiita8  of  Iran,*  wore  i&  oi^^  ^ 
Hki^^^  ftve  planets.  Yet  this  view  does  not 
illiKlfatf  |dq^^  of  VaniQa  in  tiie  Mg^eia^  m 
imk(k  nii^  is  obIj  slight;  the  Iii£ans^ 
#ins  fknets  is  very  cbobtfiil;  and  the  JtisueAm 
ipsi%  abstract  and  Avestan  deities.  Nor  is  it 
i>VaraiMi^s  sf^es  the  stars,  or  in  his  bonds  die 
bMit  aie  the  necessary  paraphemaUa  of  an 

perhaps  dropsy, 
the  same  record  of  the  lifitannian  gods,  and 
gyeilt^  In' 

IMS  be  no  comparison  between  Varu^a 

ideur,  but  the  latter  is  far  more  often 

dM|fc#  by  all  odds  the  more  popular  god.  In^ 

^.  4ii)[  the  daims  of  the  two  divinities  seem 

US  at  their  own  mouths,  Varu^a  as  the 

ixf^liie  worid,  and  Indra  as  the  irresistible 

tibe  poet  seems  inclined  to  recognize  the 
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oif  ladnu  Yet  there  is  no  leal  wideno^  mi^  po^ 
A  ieftalift  dutdsatioii  <if  siieiitio&  in  the  tenth  book  of  tho 
|||pM%  that  the  ivwdbip  of  VaruQm  wm  on  the  decline  in  this 
fieiio4  end  the  xeel  •onroe  of  the  Ion  of  hie  greetnest  is  to  be 
tnuoed  to  the  giowlh  of  the  conception  of  the  creetor  god^ 
j^jlpeti  or  Viiyakununy  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  the 
4lCMAi  and  in  the  folkming  ei^^  Driven  thus  £x»n  his  hi|^ 
fonctionsy  Vanioa  became  connected  with  the  ni^t  and  the 
waters. 

Afitia  lias  bnt  one  hymn  addressed  to  him  alone  QiL  59),  and 
in  it  he  is  said  to  bring  men  together  when  he  utters  speedi  and 
to  gaxe  on  the  tilien  with  unwinking  eye.  The  characteristics 
of  assemblii^  men  and  regulating  the  course  of  the  sun  confirm 
the  view  that,  as  suggested  by  the  Persian  evidence,  he  is  a 
scdargod*  Tlie  name  is  used  repeatedly  to  denote ''friend,^  but 
it  is  not  proved  that  the  god  is  derived  from  that  application  of 
the  term* 

lifitra's  indefinite  character  and  lack  of  personality  may  be 
due  in  part  to  the  co-ezistence  of  his  rival  Surya  as  the  sun-god 
par  ixciUenci.  Surya  is  constantly  the  actual  solar  element  and 
is  conceived  in  many  forms,  as  a  bird,  a  flying  eagle,  a  mottled 
bull,  the  gem  of  the  sky,  the  variegated  stone  set  in  the  heaven. 
He  is  also  the  weapon  of  Mitra  and  Varu^a,  or  the  felloe  of  their 
car,  or  the  car  itself.  He  shines  forth  in  the  lap  of  the  dawns 
and  is  the  son  of  Aditi,  and  his  father  is  Dyaus,  even  though 
many  other  gods  are  said  to  produce  the  sun.  He  triumphs 
over  the  darkness  and  the  witches,  drives  away  sickness  and 
evU  dreams,  and  prolongs  life.  His  evil  power  as  burning  heat 
is  not  known  to  the  l^goeda^  unless  it  be  hinted  at  in  the  myth 
that  Indra  overcame  him  and  stole  his  wheel,  which  may  point 
to  the  obscuration  of  the  sun  by  the  storm,  here  possibly  re- 
garded as  tempering  its  excessive  heat,  though  it  is  equally 
susceptible  of  the  opposite  interpretation.  In  another  aspect 
Surya  is  Savitr,  the  "Impeller"  or  "Instigator,"  the  golden- 
handed,  the  golden-tongued,  with  chariot  of  gold.  He  it  is  who 
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PLATE   III 

SURYA 

As  the  text-books  enjoin,  the  Sun-God  is  ^^clad  in 
the  dress  of  the  Northerners  [i.e.  Persians],  so  as  to 
be  covered  from  the  feet  upward  to  the  bosom.  He 
holds  two  lotuses  growing  out  of  his  hands,  wears 
a  diadem  and  a  necklace  hanging  down,  has  his  face 
adorned  with  ear-rings,  and  a  girdle  round  his  waist." 
His  figure  thus  suggests  Iranian  influence,  especially 
as  the  sacred  girdle  was  worn  by  the  Magas,  who 
traced  their  descent  to  the  Magians  of  Persia.  While 
the  sun-cult  was  known  in  India  in  the  Vedic  period, 
it  received  new  life  from  Iran.  From  a  sculpture 
at  Modhera,  Gujarat.  After  Burgess  and  Cousens, 
The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Northern  Gujarat^ 
Plate  LVI,  No.  5.    Sec  also  pp.  138-39,  183-84. 
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JBifM^^  he  iTMfB  InriSddt 

$  Mii  m  bewd;  ttd  in  additioii  to  a  wptu\m 
0ri^1giiiid«  Iffii  CKT  it  act  drawn  by  himes^  u  <»i^ 
itot^%fCMits;  imd  his  food  i»  gfud.  Wmeommr 
^Pi  !•  ahoim  by  his  ep^isam.  He  kijBi^ 
^difiQi}  Ik  saves  and  smooths  the<iothkv^ 
In  Is alKT^dbe  ddUverer»  the  guanfian  of  ^  litjFV 
wdf  and  the  robber  from  the  path.  Acoof4^ 
the  <kad  to  the  fathers,  just  as  Agid 
#im  ton^re  the  righteous  have  gone;  and  he 
^fi^Ak  of  leaven  ami  earth  between  the  two 
and  Agm  he  woos  his  mother  and  his  sis- 
%emk  ibt  gods  the  sunrmaiden  in  marriage^ 
iiedf&%-rite  he  Is  asked  to  Uke  the  hand  of  the 
hir  away  and  bless  her.  He  is  often  invoked 
llid  Indra,  but  most  frequently  with  Bhaga  and 
fi&d  g^kywing  and  once  bears  the  name  Agohya 
J@!iBeded^»  which  is  elsewhere  Savitr's  epithet. 
jpJIespeiw**  par  exalUnci  and  may  well  repre- 
as  beneficent  to  the  flocks  and  herds 
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ol  men,  gradcnts  to  them  i&  nuurriage,  and  the  leader  of  their 
•oiils  ill  death  to  the  worid  of  the  sua  and  heaven.  TlieATntan 
hiGthra  has  the  diaracterittics  of  increasing  cattle  and  bringii^ 
them  back  home. 

Yet  aiK^ther  fcmn  of  the  sun  is  Vivasvant,  the  fatther  of  Yama 
and  of  Manu,  and  thus  in  a  sense  the  forefather  of  the  human 
race.  He  is  identical  with  the  Avestan  Vivanghvant,  the  father 
of  Yima,  who  first  prepared  the  haoma,^  and  in  the  ligoeda  also 
he  is  connected  with  the  sacrifice.  His  messenger  is  Agni  or 
Matariivan;  in  his  abode  the  gods  rejoice;  and  Soma,  Indra, 
and  the  Asvins  are  his  dose  companions;  yet  his  nature  must 
have  had  a  dread  trait,  for  a  worshipper  prays  that  the  arrow 
of  Vivasvant  may  not  smite  him  before  old  age.  He  shines  out 
at  the  banning  of  the  dawn  as  Agni,  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
he  is  no  more  than  the  rising  sun.  His  character  as  sacrificer, 
which  is  not  as  prominent  in  the  ^Ipfeda  as  in  the  Avesta,  can 
easily  have  been  a  spedal  development,  while,  if  he  was  no  more 
in  origin  than  the  first  of  sacrificers  like  Manu  in  the  ^gpeda^ 
his  cdestial  character  becomes  difiicult  to  explain. 

Much  more  faint  are  the  figures  of  Bhaga  C' Bountiful")* 
Amfia  C'Apportioner")>  Aryaman  C Comrade")*  and  Dak«a 
(''Skilful"),  who  with  Mitra  and  Varu^a  are  hailed  in  one 
hymn  (II.  xzvii.  i)  as  the  Adityas.  Aryaman  is  a  faint  douUe 
of  Mitra,  but  is  the  wooer  of  maidens.  Amsa  is  practically  a 
mere  name,  but  is  called  bountiful.  Bhaga  is  the  giver  of  wealth 
whom  men  desire  to  share,  and  Dawn  is  his  sister.  In  the  Avesta 
his  name  is  Bagha,  an  epithet  of  Ahura  Mazda,  and  it  corre* 
sponds  to  the  Old  Church  Slavonic  word  bogUy  ''god."  Dakfa 
is  bom  of  Aditi,  although  he  is  also  her  father.  His  existence 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Adityas  are  called  "having 
intelligence"  for  their  father,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  concep- 
tion that  Dakf  a  is  a  person. 

The  Adityas,  however,  are  a  group  of  uncertain  number  and 
sense.  Once  only  in  the  ^pfeda  are  they  said  to  be  seven,  and 
once  eight,  the  eighth  being  Marta^^a,  the  setting  sun,  whom 
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iiMriiikiiif,  and  •feqdcM,  kbgi  ivl^  lifl^^^ 

^pntf  ind  ovcrMCfs  of  Hofy  Otwir* 

iiitfc  bii  funiie  greatoeM  V^qn  apfrnm^ 

Mlim  Mg^ida^  in  mdiidi  011I7  five  hfiom  ttd 

Mir  i^hmi  to  Itbu  IBs  great  feat  it  hit  tfi^ 

plaeet  him  beyond  tfa«  koi  of  m«i  i>r 

¥€t  it  b  abo  described  as  an  eye  fixed  in 

Itoe  is  «  weQ  of  tioney^  ^eie  Indra  dwells,  and 

oowtderiied  of  the  worshipper.  Inhisstrid- 

ii£^  bnt  also  according  to  law;  1m»  is  an 

Wiiti  Sifmntf  nrles  out  the  earthly  spaces;  or, 

iKlttsiiiM^  ^  a  fevolvuig  whe^ 

ii^M^  who  can  be  nothing  eke  than  the  yew; 
^Ifei^^  t^  doubt  as  a  sun-god,  whether 

ii|iliirt<P)d  as  ^ibc  Active,"  from  the  root  m/,  or  as 
tl^  Backs  of  the  Univerae/'^   £Gs  three 
by  Aur^avabha,  one  of  the  earliest 
ilTiiffiec  mythdogy ,  as  the  rising,  culminating,  and 
but  SikapS^i,  another  exegete,  already  gave 

vermon  of  earth,  atmosphere,  and  sky. 

hf  VinxL  are  for  man  in  distress,  or  to  be* 

m^  as  a  dwdling-place,  or  to  make  room  for 

iMiception  lies,  no  doubt,  the  germ  of  the 

ei¥in)n«  Hisdoseness  toman  is  abo  attested 

iiil&  Indta  ami  the  Maruts.  Urged  by  Indra, 

ii  of  ^  soma,  carried  off  one  humlred  buffa« 
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|a|l  IM^  MhifmUwoSfk  Uhogmg  to  tlie  boar  (jL/e.  Vrtim)»  iiiiife 
']b^^  the  dood^noiititaiiiy  tkw  the  fierce  boar. 

li:#ie|)ei]od<f  ^  JMikuMtyoj  Viwn  it  oonoehred  m  aiiOTmlng 
liie  Imii  of  m  boar,  and  the  way  for  inch  tranrfomiatioiit  it 
fmrtdl^  idle  view  of  the  4{9^ 

aiiniWffi  n  diffeieiit  thape  and  hat  to  be  atked  to  reveal  hit  own 
team  to  ^  wwdbipper.  Though,  therefore,  not  yet  in  Vedic 
dgpdea  one  of  the  great  godt,  hit  relaticm  to  man,  hb  dbte  con- 
nenon  with  the  three  worldt,  and  hit  power  of  chai^  of  ferm 
lie  traitt  which  explain  that  in  other  circlet  he  may  have  been 
m  nmdi  greater  ddity. 

Among  the  godt  litted  in  the  MBtaniu  intcription  we  find  the 
NEtatyat,  thut  confirming  the  early  exittence  of  the  divine 
pair  iriio  in  the  Avetta  have  degenerated  into  a  demon,  Nioi^. 
haithya.  Tlieir  normal  name  in  the  l^goeda  it  the  Aivint 
(^Hortemen'Of  though  they  are  alto  called  ''the  Wonder* 
Woricert*'  (Datra),  and  later  mythology  hat  invented  Datra 
and  Natatya  at  the  namet  of  the  pair.  They  are  beautiful, 
ttrong,  and  red  and  their  path  it  red  or  golden.  They  have  a 
8kin  filled  with  honey  and  .touch  the  tacrifice  and  the  wor- 
thipper  with  their  honey-whip.  Their  chariot  alone  it  detcribed 
at  honey-hued  or  honey-bearing,  and  it  also  hat  the  peculiarity 
of  pottetting  three  wheelt,  three  felloes,  and  all  the  other  partt 
triple.  The  time  of  the  Atvins'  appearance  is  at  dawn;  thqr 
follow  dawn  in  their  car;  at  the  yoking  of  their  car  the  dawn  it 
bom;  but  yet,  detpite  thit,  they  are  invoked  to  come  to  the 
offering  not  only  at  the  morning  but  also  at  noon  and  at  sunteL 
Their  parentage  is  not  definitely  decided :  they  are  children  of 
Sky  or  of  Ocean,  or  of  Vivasvant  and  Sara^yu,  or  of  Pu^an;  and 
though  normally  inseparable  like  the  eyes  or  the  hands,  never- 
thdett  they  are  once  or  twice  said  to  be  variously  bom  or  bom 
here  and  there.  They  are  wedded  to  a  deity  described  as  Surya, 
the  sun-maiden,  or  the  daughter  of  the  Sun,  and  it  is  for  her 
perhaps  that  their  car  has  three  seats  and  three  wheels.  In  the 
marriage-rite  they  are  accordingly  invoked  to  conduct  the  bride 
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nitoiitd  Ub:  ttflte  to  ffifriirii  iiiiniBfHi' 

i^i^ltf  #Dtfi  11^  gam  m  leg  nf  iioii  tD^Vi%ii^ 
llabftttfe.  l%«)r i^aced a boiii^t t^ 
:i|Ki^ipli  ii»em  in  reward  wheie  ^  mead  of 
^ildl^'Aejr  ffifOMd  R^     liom  death,  belrieaddl 
^gmv^  dd  cliildfcts  in  her  ^^ler's  hoiiie^ 
«0  Viivmka^  and  taved  the  qii«ai  fecm  the 
l^Uiiii^^jQilber  nanet  of  trotiiis  $xt  aaciitiMedr  and 
jiagF^Hive  been  historical  in  aofiie  auM»  whib 
wvpwas  exitt  in  (ydiers* 
iRltfpmters  of  the  early  period  wot  at  m  loii  to 
ol  the  AlvinSy  whom  thejr  regarded  aa  heaven 
fOiteOy  day  and  night,  or  even  as  two  kings 
ofholyacts.  It  is  clear  that  in  essence  they 
I^iiidQoiiioi'*  and  with  the  two  som  of  the  I^^ 
cm  steeds  to  woo  for  themselves  the 
or  the  Mbcm  and  who,  like  the  Dioskourcn, 
4|«roeean.  Tlie  older  identification  with  sun 
siq^qpofted,  and  they  have  been  regarded 
pants  who  have  no  mythical  basis,  but  the 
is  either  that  they  represent  the  twilight 
i  or  the  morning  and  the  evening  star.  The 
offers  the  grave  difficulty  of  the  omtrast 
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betw^em  the  imitf  of  the  Alvins  and  the  diversity  of  the  two 
Miiiy  trhidh  it  onty  slenderly  diminished  by  the  curious  traces 
of  sepamte  Urth  and  worship  in  the  f^da. 

There  is  but  one  goddess  of  the  celestial  world,  the  maiden 
UftSy  the  most  poetical  figure  in  the  whole  pantheon.  Decking 
hefsdf  in  gay  attire  like  a  dancer,  she  displays  her  bosom,  and 
like  a  maiden  adorned  by  her  mother  she  reveals  her  form. 
Clothed  in  light,  she  appears  in  the  east  and  shows  her 
diarms;  immortal  and  unaging,  she  awakes  before  the  world. 
When  the  shines  forth,  the  birds  fly  up,  and  men  bestir  them- 
tdvet;  the  lemoves  the  black  mantle  of  night  and  banishes 
evil  dreams  and  the  hated  darkness.  She  follows  ever  the  path 
ctf  Older,  though  once  she  is  asked  not  to  delay  lest  the  sun 
scorch  her  at  a  thief  or  an  enemy.  She  is  borne  on  a  car  with , 
mddy  steeds  or  Idne,  and  the  distance  which  the  dawns  trav- 
erse in  a  day  is  thirty  yojanas  (leagues).  She  is  the  wife  or  the 
mittiett  of  the  Sun  who  follows  her,  but  sometimes  is  also  his 
mother;  she  is  the  sister  of  Bhaga,  the  kinswoman  of  Varu^a, 
and  the  mightier  sister  of  Night.  She  is  likewise  closely  associ- 
ated with  Agni,  as  the  fire  of  the  sacrifice  which  is  lit  at  dawn, 
and  with  the  Asvins,  whom  she  is  besought  to  arouse.  Her 
name  denotes  ''the  Shining''  and  is  in  origin  one  with  Aurora 
and  Eos.^ 

Of  the  gods  of  the  atmosphere  by  far  the  greatest  is  Indra, 
whose  name  occurs  among  the  list  of  Mitannian  gods.  He  is 
more  anthropomorphic  than  any  other  Vedic  deity.  His  head, 
his  arms,  and  his  hands  are  mentioned,  as  is  his  great  belly  in 
which  he  puts  the  soma;  he  moves  his  jaws  after  drinking 
soma,  and  his  lips  are  beautiful.  His  beard  waves  in  the  air, 
he  has  tawny  hair  and  beard.  His  long,  strong,  well-shaped 
arms  wield  the  thunderbolt,  which  was  fashioned  for  him  by 
Tvaftr  or  Usanas.  This  is  his  chief  weapon,  and  it  is  described 
as  a  stone,  as  hundred-jointed  and  thousand-pointed,  hundred- 
angled,  sharp,  and  metallic;  rarely  it  is  said  to  be  of  gold. 
Occasionally  he  bears  a  bow  and  arrows,  hundred-pointed  and 
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at  Ilii  llrai  lie  4yifli^ 

Imi  w  alMiO;  iiie  it  ftlK>  cafled  1^^ 
i«i»ii]miSni«U7  tk^^  Ifit  ifrt&Herli^ 

^pillll^  £mtt  ^  latter 

ttidb  yi  modicar  a  uridoir;  moie  tium  tiUb  lie 

#e  fodi^  peiimpt  for  ^  tonuu  IBs  wBb  itih 

mid  he  it  ^itm  called  Sadpetit  w  ^Lendcl 

liter  inythdogjr  eoined  a  wife  Sad  for  likiiu 

^eenmeeted  with  the  Manitt  and  with  Agni^  aod  h 

with  SSrya* 
and  power  of  Xndra  are  detcribed  every  wheie  in 
He  it  the  greatest  of  the  godty  greater  even 
leid  of  all  that  moves  and  of  men^who  wsm  in 
Ifttee  for  the  gods.  Oecaskmally  he  bears  Vara«aV 
ruler,  but  more  often  he  has  his  own  of  in^b* 
^nieepithet^of  a  hundred  powers''  is  almost  hk 
hiial^  Tlie  deed  wUdi  wins 

flioe  b  the  feav  ever  renewed,  of  slaying  the 
eooettlpasses  the  waters.  He  smites  him  on  the 
llli  biad^  he  pierces  his  vitab.  After  slaying  Vrtra 
#e  streams;  he  shatters  the  mountains,  breaks 
and  sets  the  waters  free;  he  kiUs  the  dragon 
^HWlers  and  rdeases  the  waters.  He  cleaves  the 
ttfemte  the  cows;    he  loosens  the  rock  and  makes 
te^itain;  he  frees  the  cows  which  were  fast  within 
^iiayi  Vrtra,  breaks  the  castles,  makes  a  channd 
fences  the  mountain,  and  makes  it  over  to  his 
Again,  however,  he  wins  the  light  by  his  deed; 
l4DBi  at  well  as  the  waters  by  freeing  the  demons; 
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1(i«»  1^^^^^         IjmdAdci^d^  ideased  the  waters 

iNMi^  1l^  geaomted  the  mn^  the  skjr,  and  the 

4mii;  ^fyf^ibit  Ufl^t  in  the  darkn^s  and  makes  the  sun  to 
$kim^  He  §ko  mm  ^  dawns;  with  the  sun  and  the  dawn  he 
^lacoveii  or  ddim^  #tns  the  cows;  the  dawns  again  go 
Idrtli  tc^  aneet  Indft  when  he  beocmies  the  lord  of  the  kine. 
]4bfeover  1^  gatas  the  scxna  and  he  establishes  the  quaking 
llioiiittainsy  a  feat  mhkh  the  Brikmaffos  explain  as  denoting 
tjhat  b^  cut  off  their  wings.  He  supports  the  earth  and  props  up 
ib^  lAgr»  and  is  the  generator  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Inchray  however,  does  not  war  with  demons  only,  for  he  at- 
tacked Utas,  shattered  her  wain  with  his  bolt,  and  rent  her 
skyw  steeds,  whereupon  she  fled  in  terror  from  him,  this  being, 
perhaps,  a  myth  of  the  dawn  obscured  by  a  thunder-storm  or 
of  the  sunrise  hastening  the  departure  of  the  lingering  dawn. 
Indra  also  came  into  conflict  with  the  sun  when  he  was  running 
a  race  with  the  swift  steed  EtaSa,  and  in  some  unexplained  way 
Indrn  caused  the  car  of  the  sun  to  lose  a  wheel.  He  also  seems 
to  have  murdered  his  father  Tva^tr^  and,  though  the  Maruts 
aid  him  in  his  struggle  with  Vrtra,  in  a  series  of  hymns  we 
find  a  distinct  trace  that  he  quarrelled  with  them,  used 
threatening  language  to  them,  and  was  appeased  only  with 
difficulty. 

Other  foes  of  Indra's  were  the  Pa^is,  who  kept  cows  hidden 
in  a  cave  beyond  the  Rasa,  a  mythical  stream.  Sarama,  Indra's 
messenger,  tracks  the  kine  and  demands  them  in  Indra's  name, 
only  to  be  mocked  by  the  Pa^is,  but  Indra  shatters  the  ridge  of 
Vala  and  overcomes  his  antagonists.  Elsewhere  the  cows  are 
said  to  be  confined  by  the  power  of  Vala  without  reference  to 
the  Pa^is  and  are  won  by  Indra,  often  with  the  help  of  the 
Angirases.  Vala  C^Encircler")  is  clearly  the  name  of  the 
stronghold  in  which  the  cows  are  confined. 

As  becomes  so  great  a  warrior,  Indra  is  a  worthy  helper  to 
men  on  earth.  He  is  the  chief  aid  of  the  Aryans  in  their 
struggles  against  the  Dasas  or  Dasyus,  and  subjects  the  black 
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'Biftwi-  ttut  m  ittdfsft  W0  molt  tw  •  ftom^'ifdii^ 
>lij|Mt  of  ddEnting  Vrtn  is  a  pictim  of  tli0  InnM^^ 
mSb  Irem  iJie  douik  at  ^  onDoMl^i  ipfitte 
;^|fSbte4dt  i^  18  pardiedy  nA^^9Aiim^mtmw0l^ 

ii^  ^M^  for  the  brealdug  of  Ifcl  #i08|^^^^^^ 
#9ittit  wliidi  mark  the  fixvt  M  <rf  die  n^  «^^^ 
aif  a  most  fitting  source  for  the  eoaoitplS^ 
^  mduiitams  deft  and  the  cows  wiem  are  dp 
d^erent  standpoints.  But  Indra  appean 
^  sun,  a  trait  representing  the  clearing  awaf 
sun  after  the  thundep-storm,  with  whi^ 
or  united  the  idea  of  the  recovery  of  the  sun 
#0  dalrkness  of  night.  That  some  of  tl^  terminol* 
^m^&et  Tiew  that  Vjtra  is  the  winter  ^  which 
and  that  Indra  is  the  sun,  is  not  proved,  nc»r 
#at  the  poets  of  the  ^pfeda  really  meant  only 
liit  rivers  from  the  mountains  and  did  not 
iaountains  were  clouds,  as  even  the  oommen* 
knew. 
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In  the  JSgoeda  we  find  a  dote  parallel  of  Indra,  though  in  a 
Aided  han^  in  Trita  Aptya.  He  slays  the  three-headed  son  of 
IN^tr  M  does  Indra;  Indra  impels  him  and  he  Indra,  who  is 
twice  said  to  act  for  him.  He  is  associated  with  the  Maruts,  but 
especially  with  soma,  which  he  prepares;  and  this  last  feature 
associates  him  with  Thrita  in  the  Avesta,  who  was  the  ''third 
man,''  as  his  name  denotes,  to  prepare  soma,  the  second  being 
Athwya.  ICs  slaying  of  the  demon  identifies  him  with  the 
Thraetaona  of  the  Avesta,  who  kills  the  three-headed,  six- 
mouthed  serpent,  and  he  has  a  brother  Dvita, ''  Second,"  while 
Thraetaona  has  two,  who  seek  to  slay  him  as  in  the  Btikmai^ 
his  brothers  seek  to  murder  Trita.^  The  parallelism  points 
strcmgly  to  his  identification  with  the  lightning  which  is  bom 
among  iSttt  waters,  as  his  second  name,  Aptya  (''Watery"), 
indicates;  but  he  has  been  held  to  be  a  water-god,  a  storm- 
god,  a  deified  healer,  and  the  moon.  In  all  likelihood  much  of 
his  fjiOTf  has  been  taken  from  him  by  the  growth  of  Indra's 
greatness. 

The  lightning  seems  also  to  lie  at  the  base  of  the  deity  Apam 
Napat,  who  likewise  appears  in  the  Avesta,^  where  he  is  a  spirit 
of  the  waters,  dwelling  in  their  depths  and  said  to  have  seized 
the  brightness  in  the  abysses  of  the  ocean.  He  is  also  "  Son  of 
the  Waters,"  bom  and  nourished  in  them,  but  he  shines  and  is 
golden,  and  is  identified  with  Agni,  who  is  often  described  as 
abiding  in  the  waters  of  the  air.  The  identification  with  a  water- 
spirit  pure  and  simple  is,  therefore,  improbable,  nor  has  he  any 
dear  lunar  characteristics.  Yet  another  form  of  the  lightning 
is  Mararisvan  ("He  that  Grows  in  his  Mother"),  the  thunder- 
doud.  He  is  the  messenger  of  Vivasvant  and  he  brings  Agni 
down  to  men,  as  the  Prometheus  of  India;  by  friction  he  pro- 
duces Agni  for  the  homes  of  men.  The  lightning  may  likewise 
be  represented  by  the  "One-Footed  Goat"  (Aja  Ekapad), 
which  is  occasionally  mentioned  among  aerial  deities,  the  goat 
symbolizing  the  swift  movement  of  the  flash  and  the  single  foot 
the  one  place  of  striking  the  earth,  although  this  obscure  god 
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Ik  bfiioiigjbt  not  tb^ve  Ui  irariijfpmjQPMiiGi 
411  &iv6Gafioii  raggerti  tfaft  di0|i&  k  ippM^ 

&#  Bftftjif  of  di€  flodf  jffid  bife  luuM;  ilHfei^^Jtt 

ttficttved  ••  Irieiidly  to  nittiL 
gBMit  fttpect  of  die  air,  the  mud,  it  fefMEVfesifBill  faf 
tiie  femer  b^off  more  niaiicedttv^  dettnitid*  1die 
#rinei  So  Vijru  is  often  liiiked  with  Ii^^ 
friutt  drinker  of  KMna,  but  Vata  is  assodited  osif 
mbx$  hf  like  himsetf,  a  god  tA  Vxdit  but  iiatweu 
iiMblMawdFlVavtrf  is  swift  of  thought  anddspwaod^ 
^Imi  a  team  of  ninety'^iiiie  or  even  a  thousand  horses 
msi  he  drinks  the  clear  soma  and  is  connected  widi 
cow.  Vatarushes  on  whirling  up  tl^  dl»t; 
i«^;  the  place  of  his  birth  b  unknown;  man  hears 
boft  oumot  see  his  fonn.  He  is  the  breath  of  the 
lU^tm,  he  wafts  healing  and  he  can  pm^m  the 
Mmtiicalion  with  the  Eddie  Wodu  or  OdUfli  is 

ted. 

personffies  the  doud,  flying  round  with  a  watery  car 

the  waterskin  downward.  He  is  often  viewed  as  a 

m  a  cow,  the  clouds  being  feminine.  He  quickens 

seedy  and  the  winds  blow  forth  and  the  lightilliB|^ 

H  tinu^erer  and  a  giver  of  increase  to  plants,  to  gciss, 

and  women.  He  is  even  called  the  divine  fadier 

,  and  he  is  said  to  rule  over  all  the  world; 

8  the  lightning  or  the  soma.  He 

iModated  with  the  Maruts  and  is  clearly  akin  to 

he  later  becomes  a  form.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 

]>god  Perkunas  can  be  identified  with  him. 

an  also  haSed  as  goddesses  on  their  own  account 

iXMlorived  as  mothers,  young  wives,  and  granters  of 
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1R»gr  ttxm^  Agni  and  thejr  bear  awaf  defilement  and 
inttfi^  ti^  ranedies  and  grant  long  life.  Thejr  are 

ofteii  iMOdMed  with  honef^  and  it  may  be  that  thejr  were 
iomelldwai  itgaided  at  having  th^ 

Tban^  RiMhray  the  protcytype  of  Siva,  is  celebrated  in  only 
tluM  hymni  <rf  the  Mt^da^  he  ahready  bean  remarkable  traits. 
He  weaia  bf»<kd  hair,  like  Pu^an;  his  lips  are  beautiful,  and 
lus  odour  is  brown.  ICs  car  dazzles,  and  he  wears  a  wonderful 
necklace.  He  hcdds  llie  thunderbolt  and  bears  bow  and  arrows; 
and  his  lightning-shaft  shot  from  the  sky  traverses  the  earth. 
He  generated  the  Maruts  from  Prini,  and  himself  bears  the 
name  Trjrambaka  (VII.  lix.  12),  denoting  his  descent  from 
three  mothers,  presumably  a  reference  to  the  triple  division  of 
the  universe.  He  is  fierce  and  strong,  a  ruler  of  the  world,  the 
great  Asura  of  heaven,  bountiful,  easily  invoked  and  auspi- 
dous,'  but  this  latter  epithet,  &va,^^  is  not  yet  attached  to  him 
as  his  own. 

None  the  less,  Rudra  is  a  very  terrible  deity  and  one  whose 
anger  is  to  be  deprecated,  whence  he  is  implored  not  to  slay  or 
injure  in  his  wrath  the  worshippers,  their  parents,  men,  children, 
cattle,  or  horses.  His  ill  will  is  deprecated,  and  his  favour  is 
sought  for  the  walking  food,  and  he  is  even  called  man-slaying. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  healing  powers  and  a  thousand  reme- 
dies; he  is  asked  to  remove  sickness  and  disease;  and  he  has  a 
special  remedy  called  jalis^a^  which  may  be  the  rain.  This  side 
of  his  nature  is  as  essential  as  the  other  and  lends  plausibility 
to  the  view  that  he  is  the  lightning,  regarded  mainly  as  a  de- 
stroying and  terrible  agency,  but  at  the  same  time  as  the  power 
by  which  there  is  healing  calm  after  storm  and  as  propitious 
in  that  the  lightning  spares  as  well  as  strikes.  Yet  his  nature 
has  also  been  held  to  be  a  compound  of  a  god  of  fire  and  a  god 
of  wind,  his  name  denoting  "the  Howler"  (from  rud^  "to  cry"), 
as  the  chief  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  who  storm  along  in  the 
wind,  and  as  a  god  of  forest  and  mountain  whence  diseases 
speed  to  men. 


fgmmiimt  our.  Thief  tiM^^mAm 

llllnip  on  their  heads.    Spotted  ifeeedt  4!|^ 

Thfljrwe  UMk4>Aekfid«^^ 

liinMi*^  Ai thejr advance thejr make ihtmosmt^ 

nppucit  tieeiy  and  Uke  wild  elqpfaaiits  hew  1^  tomHi 

iif>  dsftf  and  all  creatoies  tremble  be&»e  them* 

eanloit  it  the  yn^1nw<»  of  rain,  which  thev  nrodoce 

%litaiag;  and  a  river  <m  earth  is  styled  Mamdvidhi 

in  ^  Marats^.    Thejr  are  dose  associates  of 

•^f^mfi'  mifl^t  they  increased  when  they  sang  a  hymn; 

Hm^  made  the  sun  to  shine  and  dove  the  mountain. 

^  thqr  he^  Indra  to  slay  Vrtra,  but  now  and  thai 

ieentt  attributed  to  them  alone;  yet  they  foiled 

In  the  moment  of  struggle,  whence,  it  seems,  a  quarrd 

llfheA  iiot  associated  with  Indra  they  eadiilnt,  in  less 

)^  malevolent  side  of  their  father  Rudra.  Thus  diey 

to  avert  the  arrow  and  stone  which  they  hurl; 

which  is  like  that  of  the  serpent,  is  deprecated; 

la  said  to  come  from  them;   although,  agai^  like 

luive  healing  remedies  which  they  bring  from  the 

Asikni,  the  sea,  and  the  mountains. 

jpn  )be  little  doubt  that  the  Maruts  are  the  stormrgods, 

in^diis  qualified  use.  The  only  other  view  of  impor- 

l^yi^^bey  are  the  souls  of  the  dead  who  go  in  the  storm- 

this  at  least  the  ^gveda  has  no  hint;  nor  is  the 

loMn  mr,  ^^to  die,"  enough  to  serve  as  a  base  for  the 

ttiice  their  appellation  may  equally  well  come 
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from  a  root  mr,  "to  shine,"  or  "to  crush,"  either  of  which 
meanings  would  well  enough  accord  with  their  figure.  In  later 
days  they  sank  from  their  estate,  as  we  shall  see,  and  became 
the  celestial  counterparts  of  the  Vaisyas,  the  common  folk  of 
earth  as  distinguished  from  the  two  higher  castes  of  Brahmans 
(priests)  and  K§atriyas  (warriors).  Finally  they  degenerated 
into  mere  wind-godlings,  their  very  name  becoming  a  synonym 
for  "wind";  and  at  the  present  day  memory  of  them  has  all 
but  vanished. 
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liONG  the  gods  connected  vnth  earth  llieirst  pfause  be* 
hmg^  to  Agniy  whc^  after  Indra,  lecetvet  the  gieateit  te^ii^ 
lr)nBra«  in  tl^  Mgo^da,  more  tlian  two  hundred  lidafllt^ 
hMonn    Unlike  Indra,  however^  anthr^pomoiplito  h|i 
affected  Agni's  per8onalit)r,  which  is  ever  fell  of  ^e 
fycm,  irfaich  it  is  composed  Thus  he  is  described  as 
or  as  flame-haired,  tawny-bearded,  and  butter*' 
;  in  one  account  he  is  headless  and  footless,  but  in  an- 
JiJs  has  tihree  heads  and  9ev&i  rays;  he  faces  in  all  dircc* 
I  he  has  tikree  tongues  and  a  thousand  eyes.  He  is  often 
to  animals,  as  to  a  bull  for  his  strengdi  <»r  to  a  calf  as 
boin,  or  to  a  steed  yoked  to  the  pole  of  the  sacrifice;  or 
he  is  willed,  an  eagle  or  an  aquatic  bird  in  the  waters; 
Oiiee  be  i$  even  called  a  winged  serpent.  His  food  is  ghee 
4tt  or  wood,  but  like  the  other  gods  he  drinks  the  soma. 
la  appearance,  his  track  is  black;  driven  by  the  wind, 
l^e  earth  as  a  barber  a  beard.  He  roars  terribly,  and 
fly  belcMne  his  devouring  sparks;  he  rises  aloft  tb  the 
fieks  even  the  heaven.  He  is  himself  likened  to  a  char- 
he  is  borne  in  one  and  in  it  he  carries  the  gods  to  the 
Be  is  the  child  of  sky  and  earth  or  of  Tva^tT  and  the 
^^  Vtsvu  and  Indra  begat  him,  or  Indra  generated 
two  stones.  On  earth  he  is  produced  in  the  two 
"lilio  lype  figured  as  his  father  (the  upper)  and  his 
kiwer),  or  as  two  mothers,  or  as  a  mother  who  can- 
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l^it  (ffCM4  of  the  Wiam^  tiie  Mfci^ 

ipMMtim  liiiii^^     it  fbuod  «e  tiMMe  ^ii|Hp^ 

M  bdag  n  the  w«teri  «iid  lbe#ia^  Si^lilli^ 

j^iraoEi  hiM*veii  m  tlue  £9nii  of  l^itotQg;  llQlti^fiMil 

llimljbiri^  a  femiaisoeMcr  of  ooiiiiijg)^^ 

1^  liie  Bgfrtninga  He  it  also  idoitified  iooifetiaiii  "i^^ 

#mig^  the  adar  iumiaarjr  is  more  dftea  ccmeebmd  « 

dei^.  lliiis  he  liat  three  biiths-^  ill  tl^ 
;Md  GH  earthy  though  the  order  is  alto  jpfm  m  t^ 
aad  waters.  Thit  it  the  earliett  form  of  triad  hn  lodiaaL 
and  probably  from  it  arote  the  i#iir^^ Ifo^      ton; 
fire,  for  which  (though  not  in  ihtj^ff^ 
it  a  Twiaat.  The  three  fires  iit  :^liitual.€orres|Xiiid 
liie  three  divine  forms.  On  the  other  himd»  Agni  has  two 
gliefi  the  air  and  the  skjr  are  takoi  as  one;  he  descends 
Md  is  bcnm  horn  the  plants,  and  rises  again  to  the  skjr, 
wrbave  the  mystic  commands  that  Agni  shcmld  sacrifice 
or  bring  himself  to  the  sacrifice.  Or,  again,  he  can 
^  bave  many  births  from  the  many  fires  kindled  on 
Ifet  the  number  three  reappears  in  the  conception  of 
IblKlllii^  of  A^.  Indra  is  said  to  be  his  twin,  and  horn 
berrows  the  exploit  of  defeating  the  Paois.  Mysti- 
^VaruQa  in  the  evening,  Mitra  in  the  morning, 
lie  traverses  the  air,  and  Indra  as  he  illumines  the 
mldftt. 
Il  dotcfy  connected  with  the  home,  of  which  he  is  the 
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sacred  fire.  He  alone  bears  the  title  of  Grhapati,  or  "Lord  of 
the  House";  and  he  is  the  guest  in  each  abode  as  kinsman, 
friend,  or  father,  or  even  as  son.  Moreover  he  is  the  ancestral 
god,  the  god  of  Bharata,  of  Divodasa,  of  Trasadasyu,  and  of 
other  heroes.  He  brings  the  gods  to  the  sacrifice  or  takes  the 
sacrifice  to  them;  and  thus  he  is  a  messenger,  ever  busy  trav- 
elling between  the  worlds.  Beyond  all  else  he  is  the  priest  of 
the  sacrifice,  and  one  legend  tells  that  he  wearied  of  the  task, 
but  consented  to  continue  in  it  on  receiving  the  due  payment  for 
which  he  asked.  In  another  aspect  he  eats  the  dead,  for  he 
bums  the  body  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  in  this  character  he  is 
carefully  distinguished  from  his  form  as  bearer  of  oblations. 
He  is,  further,  not  merely  a  priest,  but  a  seer  omniscient,  Jata- 
vedas  ("Who  Knows  All  Generations").  He  inspires  men  and 
delivers  and  protects  them.  Riches  and  rain  are  his  gifts,  as 
are  oflFspring  and  prosperity;  he  forgives  sin,  averts  the  wrath 
of  Varu^a,  and  makes  men  guiltless  before  Aditi. 

To  the  gods  also  Agni  is  a  benefactor;  he  delivered  them 
from  a  curse,  won  them  great  space  in  battle,  and  is  even  called 
"the  Slayer  of  Vjtra."  His  main  feat,  however,  is  the  burning 
of  the  Rak§ases  who  infest  the  sacrifice,  a  sign  of  the  early  use 
of  fire  to  destroy  demons.  By  magic  the  lighting  of  Agni  may 
even  bring  about  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  sky. 

As  Vaisvanara  Agni  is  the  "Fire  of  All  Men,"  and  in  him  has 
been  seen  a  tribal  fire  *  as  opposed  to  the  fire  of  each  house- 
holder, though  the  name  is  more  normally  thought  to  mean 
"  Fire  in  All  its  Aspects."  As  Tanunapat  ("  Son  of  Self")  Agni's 
spontaneous  birth  from  wood  and  cloud  seems  to  be  referred 
to;  as  Narasamsa  ("Praise  of  Men")  he  may  be  either  the  per- 
sonification of  the  praise  of  man,  or  possibly  the  flame  of  the 
southern  of  the  three  fires,  which  is  particularly  connected 
with  the  fathers.  Though  Agni's  name,  which  may  mean 
"agile,"  is  not  Avestan,  the  fire-cult  is  clearly  Iranian,  and  the 
Atharvan  priests  of  the  J^gveduj  who  are  brought  into  close  rela- 
tion with  the  fire,  have  their  parallel  in  the  Athravans,  or  fire- 
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priests,  of  Iran.  There  is  also  an  obvious  parallel  to  the  fire  of 
the  Indian  householder  in  the  domestic  fire  in  the  Roman 
household  and  in  Greece.* 

Distinct  from  Agni  in  personality  is  the  god  Brhaspati,  who 
is  described  as  seven-mouthed  and  seven-rayed,  beautiful- 
tongued,  sharp-homed,  blue-backed,  and  hundred-winged. 
He  has  a  bow  the  string  of  which  is  "Holy  Order"  (Rta), 
wields  a  golden  hatchet,  bears  an  iron  axe,  and  rides  in  a  car 
with  ruddy  steeds.  Born  from  great  light  in  the  highest  heaven, 
with  a  roar  he  drives  away  darkness.  He  is  the  father  of  the 
gods,  but  is  created  by  Tva§tr-  He  is  a  priest  above  others, 
the  domestic  priest,  or  purohitUy  of  the  gods,  and  their  Brahman 
priest;  he  is  "the  Lord  of  Prayer"  under  the  title  Brah- 
maijaspati.  He  is  closely  connected  with  Agni,  with  whom  he 
appears  at  times  to  be  identified,  has  three  abodes  like  him,  and 
seems  twice  to  be  called  Narasaihsa.  Yet  he  has  also  appro- 
priated the  deeds  of  Indra,  for  he  opens  the  cow-stall  and  lets 
the  waters  loose;  with  his  singing  host  he  tore  Vala  asunder 
and  drove  out  the  lowing  cows;  when  he  rent  the  defences  of 
Vala,  he  revealed  the  treasures  of  the  kine;  being  in  the  cloud, 
he  shouts  after  the  many  cows.  He  also  seeks  light  in  the  dark- 
ness and  finds  dawn,  light,  and  Agni,  and  dispels  the  darkness. 
Hence  he  is  giver  of  victory  in  general,  a  bearer  of  the  bolt,  is 
invoked  with  the  Maruts,  and  bears  Indra's  special  epithet  of 
"bountiful."  Like  the  other  gods  he  protects  his  worshippers, 
prolongs  life,  and  removes  disease.  As  "Lord  of  Prayer"  he  can 
scarcely  be  anything  more  than  a  development  of  one  side  of 
Agni's  character,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  process  must  have 
been  complete  before  the  time  of  the  J^gveddy  since  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  growth  of  this  deity  in  that  Saihhita.  The  alterna- 
tive is  to  lay  stress  on  the  Indra  side  of  his  nature  and  to  regard 
him  as  a  priestly  abstraction  of  Indra,  or  to  find  in  him  an  ab- 
stract deity,  the  embodiment  of  priestly  action  who  has  as- 
sumed concrete  features  from  the  gods  Agni  and  Indra,  but 
this  hypothesis  is  unlikely. 


#6  muuM  urraowGY 

S(»a«9  the  Av«tt«i  HioinA  C*  tl^ 
of  the  jrbokf  ol  the  ninth  book  of  the  JKfmie  and  of  m  tqanns 
dtewheie.  The  j^nt^  which  has  not  been  identified  for  Qertai& 
ivith  any  modem  species,  yielded,  when  its  shoots  were  pressed, 
4  juke  wiiich  after  careful  straining  was  offered,  pure  ot  with 
admixture  of  millc,  etc.,  to  the  gods  and  drunk  by  the  priests. 
Tht  odour  w|is  tnown  6r  ruddy,  and  frequent  mention  is  made 
of  the  stones  by  which  it  was  pounded,  though  it  seems  also 
lo  have  been  produced  by  mortar  and  pestle,  as  among  the 
Farsis.  As  passing  through  the  filter  or  strainer,  soma  is  called 
pavamana  (*' flowing  dear'')*  Besides  milk,  sour  milk  and 
barley  water  were  conmionly  added,  and  hence  Soma  is  lord 
of  the  waters,  who  makes  the  rain  to  stream  horn  heaven.  The 
Waters  are  his  sisters,  and  he  is  the  embryo  or  child  of  the 
waters.  The  sound  of  the  juice  as  it  flows  is  likened  to  thunder, 
its  swiftness  to  that  of  a  steed. 

The  exhilarating  power  of  the  soma  doubtless  explains  his 
divinity.  It  is  a  plant  which  confers  powers  beyond  the  natural, 
and  thus  soma  is  the  draught  of  immortality  (am/ta),  the  am* 
brosia.  The  gods  love  it;  it  gives  them  immortality  no  less 
than  men,  and  one  hymn  depicts  the  ecstasy  of  feeling  produced 
in  Indra  by  the  drink,  which  makes  him  feel  able  to  dispose  of 
the  earth  at  his  pleasure.  Soma  is  also  rich  in  healing  and  lord 
of  the  plants.  When  quaffed,  he  stimulates  speech  and  is  the 
lord  of  speech.  He  is  a  maker  of  seers,  a  protector  of  prayer, 
and  his  vrisdom  is  extolled.  He  gazes  with  wisdom  on  men  and 
so  has  a  thousand  eyes.  The  fathers,  no  less  than  men  and 
gods,  love  him,  and  through  him  they  found  the  light  and  the 
cows.  The  great  deeds  of  the  gods  owe  their  success  to  their 
drinking  the  soma,  with  three  lakes  of  which  Indra  fills  him- 
self for  the  slaying  of  Vrtra.  When  drunk  by  Indra,  Soma  made 
the  sun  to  rise  in  the  sky,  and  hence  Soma  is  declared  to  per- 
form the  feat;  he  found  the  light  and  made  the  sun  to  shine. 
So,  too,  he  supports  the  two  worlds  and  is  lord  of  the  quarters. 
Like  Indra  he  is  a  terrible  warrior,  ever  victorious,  winning  for 


kin  tilt aamtrii 

<QEiitlii»  Bat  SoidAJtjdiDcdbitid^in^ 

Skkii  4&e  kiidft  tbe  biid  of  heffrau  lie  itffiftdb-iitoMi^^iffli 

liie  lod  tSfitlPAs  the  dioM%  iriieii  tHirtftiMt  in  1A0 

j^iB|rilicidl9F  tlie  bn^rmOr  poor  fit»a  ll]»  iiir  lipoid  tlie 

ihllli]^  ol^  4mo&»  from  the  8k7  is  ^miioii^  toUi: 

4ff|||c[  1^^       the  anu  ftxt  Indn  difoi^  the  air 

Jbell  l^^ig  swift  M  thought,  he  broke  thioa^  the 

lupd  going  tD  heaven,  he  bote  the  soma  down  for 

Ifnt  tibe  ea|^  did  not  perform  his  £eat  unscathed,  for 

wSfsk  the  soma,  the  archer  SLifiuiu  shot  at  him  and 

pH^-fk  featiuar.  The  myth  seems  to  denote  that  the 

In  the  ioffm  of  the  eagle  burst  thiougjh  the  eastk  <if 

aod  biDu^t  down  the  water  of  the  doud, 

ii  tins  ambrosia,*  while  at  the  same  time  fire  came 


le  king  of  rivers,  the  king  of  die  whole  earth, 

nr  father  of  the  gods,  and  the  king  of  gods  and  mortals; 

^CsaUed  a  god,  in  one  passage  he  is  expressly  styled 

for  the  gods* 

US  the  Mgeeda  there  b  some  trace  of  that  identifica- 

Viom  with  Soma  which  is  fully  accomplished  in  the 

fpriod.  Thus  in  the  marriage  hymn  (x.  85)  in  which 

WUMnaiden,  is  said  to  be  wedded  to  Soma  he  is 

f^.^m  the  lap  of  the  naksatrasj  or  lunar  mansions,  and 

iio  one  eats  of  that  soma  which  is  known  by 

wlJle  die  same  identification  may  be  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  espfcsocms  used  in  some  of  the  more  mystie  hjrmns. 
The  prooett  of  ideiitification  may  have  been  brought  aboat  by 
the  practice  of  calling  the  aoma  celestial  and  bright,  as  dis- 
pdling  the  darkness  and  dwelling  in  the  water,  and  also  by 
naming  it  the  drop.  This  may  easily  enough  have  given  rise  to 
the  concept  that  the  soma  was  the  drop-Uke  moon,  and  so 
SMU  in  the  bowls  b  actually  said  to  be  like  the  moon  in  the 
waters.  It  has  been  held  that  Soma  in  the  BfP^da  as  a  deity  b 
really  the  moon,  the  receptacle  of  the  ambrosia,  which  b  re- 
vealed on  eartii  in  the  form  of  the  soma  that  is  used  in  the  rituaL 
Thb  view,  however,  runs  counter  to  native  tradition,  which 
still  realizes  the  dbtinction  between  Soma  and  the  moon  in  the 
Mtpeda^  and  to  the  clear  language  of  the  texts. 

Comparison  with  the  Avesta  shows  that  in  Iran  also  the 
plant  was  crushed  and  mixed  with  milk,  and  that  in  Iran,  as  in 
India,  the  celestial  soma  is  distingubhed  from  the  terrestrial, 
and  the  drink  from  the  god:  it  grows  on  a  mountain  and  b 
brought  by  an  eagle;  it  gives  light,  slays  demons,  and  bestows 
blessings;  but  whereas  in  India  the  first  preparers  were  two^ 
Vivasvant  and  Trita  Aptya,  in  Iran  they  are  three,  Vivanghvant, 
Athwya,  and  Thrita.^  Possibly  the  conception  goes  back  to  an 
older  period,  to  the  nectar  in  the  shape  of  honey  mead  brought 
down  from  heaven  by  an  eagle  from  its  guardian  demon,  this 
hypothesis  being  confirmed  by  the  legend  of  the  nectar  brought 
by  the  eagle  of  Zeus  and  the  mead  carried  off  by  the  eagle 
metamorphosis  of  Odhin. 

In  comparison  with  the  celestial  waters  the  terrestrial 
rivers  play  littie  part  in  the  l^eda.  In  one  hymn  (x.  75)  the 
Sindhu,  or  Indus,  is  celebrated  with  its  tributaries,  and  an- 
other hymn  (ii.  33)  lauds  the  Vipas,  or  Beas,  and  the  Sutudri, 
or  Sutiej.  The  Sarasvati,  however,  is  often  praised  in  terms  of 
hyperbole  as  treading  with  her  waves  the  peaks  of  the  moun- 
tains, as  sevenfold,  best  of  mothers,  of  rivers,  and  of  goddesses. 
Even  a  celestial  origin  is  ascribed,  to  her,  an  anticipation  of 
the  later  myth  of  the  heavenly  birth  of  the  Ganges.    With  the 
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fi^^  Ql^  or  Mtiibiat  hod^miiW^^i^ 
(pi  ^  JJNwniiis  fi«^  do^ 

liitf  liii^  lier  is  brvoked  Sftrasvftiit^  ^Mriio  ieetti  jmi^ 

f %ileStfMVftti[»  or  wat»Keiiittt.  like  pft(&6  kfeor^ 

^be  StfMirati  »  iiaoeru^  T%e  iiMtie  b  ixfaiiiQd 

ti  tiie  Avcita)  whicb  is  gmenUfy  ttken  to 

is  A%hiinistan,  «sd  if  tlie  &uMVftli  is  i^ 

|ft^1&  M^pida,  there  must  haire  bees  Indiaii  settfe^ 

;||ie^yed&:  period  much  farther  west  than  is  xm^Mf 

ihetinecftse.  On  the  other  huid,  the  descriplicn  c^ 

is  of  great  sne  with  seven  streams  andassevmi^ 

%ett«r  wkh  t3ie  great  stream  of  the  Indus,  and  the 

iiirw  been  a  second  name  of  that  river.  When,  how* 

JAttliMed  with  the  Dr^advati,  a  small  stream  in  liie 

jiMpbyi  it  is  dear  that  it  is  the  earlier  form  of  the  mod- 

0^  bearing  the  same  name,  which  at  present  loses 

^ttM>  sands,  but  which  in  former  days  may  well  have 

^§fimM  WMt  important  stream  running  into  the  Indus. 

ibe^lind  near  tiiese  two  rivers  that  the  Vedic  culture 

^^velopment,  at  least  in  the.  subsequent  period, 

itot  ilDEipiobable  that  as  early  as  the  figoeda  the  stream 

w^  most  of  its  later  importance.* 

fueeaives  such  worship  as  is  hers  in  connexion  with 

i|it  oidy  one  hymn  (v.  84)  is  devoted  to  her  praise 

even  in  it  r^rence  is  made  to  the  rain  which  her 

She  bears  the  burden  of  the  mountains  and  sup- 

I^KMind  the  trees  of  the  forest;  she  is  great,  firm, 

^  Her  name,  P)rthivi,  means  ''broad,"  and  a  poet 

spread  her  out. 

tibe  obviously  concrete  gods  we  find  a  certain 

lnqr  be  described  as  abstract  in  that  the  physiod 

Hilt  ei^er  disappeared  or  has  never  been  present. 

iaijOflty  of  these  gods  belong  to  the  former  Qrpe: 
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iM]p  npiMBttt  «M  wvdopoieQt  cf  juqpMti  of  moc^  ooocicte 
4dtlet  niiidk  have  come  to  be  detidied  from  their  ordinal 
0miim^  Oi^kme  ibe  most  hmom  it  Savitr,  who  is  the  mm^ 
and  fet  is  « <li0tioct  god  as  the  stiiimlating  power  of  the  solar 
hmiiiiafjr.  TVai tr  represents  a  further  stage  of  detachment 
from  a  physiod  hackgroond.  He  is  essentxally  the  canning 
attifioer,  who  wrought  the  cup  wiiich  contains  the  ambrosia 
of  the  godst  and  which  the  B^bhus  later  divided  into  four;  he 
made  tibe  swift  steed  and  the  bolt  of  Indra,  and  he  sharpens  the 
iron  aie  of  Brahmavaspati.  He  shapes  all  forms  and  makes 
the  husband  and  wife  for  each  other  in  the  womb;  and  he  also 
creates  the  human  race  indirectly,  for  Yama  and  Yami,  the 
primeval  twins,  are  children  of  his  daughter  Sara^yu.  It  seems 
even  that  he  is  the  father  of  Indra,  though  the  latter  stole  the 
soma  from  him  and  even  slew  him,  as  afterward  he  certainly 
IdUed  his  son,  the  three-headed  Visvarupa.  He  is  also  closely 
associated  with  the  wives  of  the  gods.  Obscure  as  is  his  origin, 
he  presents  many  features  of  a  solar  character,  and  with  this 
would  accord  well  enough  the  view  that  his  cup  is  the  moon^ 
where  the  ambrosia  is  to  be  found. 

Much  feebler  personalities  are  those  of  Dhatr  C'Estab- 
lisher"))  an  epithet  of  Indra  or  Visvakarman,  of  Vidhatr 
('* Disposer*'))  also  an  epithet  of  these  deities,  Dhartr  C  Sup- 
porter*'), and  Tratr  ("Protector"),  an  epithet  of  Agni  or 
Indra,  and  the  leader-god  who  occurs  in  one  hymn.  Of  these 
Dhatr  alone  has  a  subsequent  history  of  interest,  as  he  later 
ranks  as  a  creator  and  is  a  synonym  of  Prajapati.  That  god's 
name,  "Lord  of  Offspring,"  is  used  as  an  epithet  of  Soma  and 
of  Savitr,  but  as  an  independent  deity  he  appears  only  in  the 
tenth  and  latest  book  of  the  J^goeda^  where  his  power  to  make 
prolific  is  celebrated.  In  one  hymn  (x.  121)  is  described  a 
"Golden  Germ,"  Hira^yagarbha,  creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
of  the  waters  and  all  that  lives.  The  "Golden  Germ"  is 
doubtless  Prajapati,  but  from  the  refrain  "  What  god  "  {kasmai 
devaya)  a  deity  Who  (Ka  dfva)  was  later  evolved. 
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ittctt  jad  kud  irf  catde.  Wkit  #Dd  ^^L  JM  iidiaill' 
^llitioa?  ^  -^      . .  \f. .-  •  ^> 

UipoMetricm: 
iiiMtii€t6liMiiBiii]rffllgiofit*  WhM  (od  •hw!<Mk'^ 

"^  llfiipeiii  Mft  ftionc  and  earth  it  fted£att,  lyf  biai  1|||N^ 
ll  aie  fupported: 
i||^Mt  k  mid-air  were  measured.  What  god  thafl  'wt 
mt  dblatid&? 

by  hit  help,  two  anniet  embattled  look  lABe 
hitbdrtpirit, 

the  riten  tui  it  thining.  What  god  thall  we  adi»e 
IMti^  oinatiOQr 
fdie  s^tjr  watert  came,  coatainiog  the  urroMl  gertOt 
Aa**^i 

the  godt'  one  tpirit  into  being.  What  god  thall  we 
oiir  cUation? 

titrveyed  the  floodt,  containing  productive  feite  and 
Wortmp* 
ol  godt,  and  none  betide  him.  What  god  thall  we  adore 
bbktion? 

hidral  ut  who  it  earth't  begetter,  nor  he  whote  lawt  are 
creator, 
fordi /the  great  and  ludd  watert.  What  god  thall  we 
our  oblation? 

comprehendett  all  thete  created  thingt,  and  none 
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iMTtt^  derire  when  we  invoke  thee:  may  we  ha ve  ttore 
iinpottettion."* 

It  the  ttarting-point  of  hit  great  history  which 
itt  the* conception  of  the  abtolute  but  personal 
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Another  personification  of  the  tenth  book  which  later  is 
merged  in  the  personality  of  Prajapati  is  Visvakarman  ("All- 
Maker"),  whose  name  is  used  earlier  as  an  epithet  of  Indra 
and  the  sun.  He  is  described  as  having  eyes,  a  face,  arms,  and 
feet  on  every  side,  just  as  Brahma  is  later  four-faced.  He  is 
winged,  and  is  a  lord  of  speech,  and  he  assigns  their  names  to 
the  gods.  He  is  the  highest  apparition,  establisher,  and  dis- 
poser. Perhaps  in  origin  he  is  only  a  form  of  the  sun,  but  in  his 
development  he  passes  over  to  become  one  side  of  Prajapati 
as  architect. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Supreme  is  presented  by  the  Purusa 
Suktaj  or  "Hymn  of  Man"  (x.  90),  which  describes  the  origin 
of  the  universe  from  the  sacrifice  of  a  primeval  Puru§a,  who  is 
declared  distinctly  to  be  the  whole  universe.  By  the  sacrifice 
the  sky  was  fashioned  from  his  head,  from  his  navel  the  at- 
mosphere, and  from  his  feet  the  earth.  The  sun  sprang  from 
his  eye,  the  moon  from  his  mind,  wind  from  his  breath,  Agni 
and  Soma  from  his  mouth;  and  the  four  classes  of  men  were 
produced  from  his  head,  arms,  thighs,  and  feet  respectively. 
The  conception  is  important,  for  Puru§a  as  spirit  throughout 
Indian  religion,  and  still  more  throughout  Indian  philosophy, 
is  often  given  the  position  of  Prajapati.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  primitive  thought  at  the  bottom  of  the  conception  of 
the  origin  of  the  world  from  the  sacrifice  of  a  giant.^ 

Another  and  different  abstraction  is  found  in  the  deification 
of  Manyu  ("Wrath"),  a  personification  which  seems  to  owe 
its  origin  to  the  fierce  anger  of  Indra  and  which  is  invoked  in 
two  hymns  of  the  I^gveda  (x.  83-84).  He  is  of  irresistible  might 
and  is  self-existent;  he  glows  like  fire,  slays  Vftra,  is  accom- 
panied by  the  Maruts,  grants  victory  like  Indra,  and  bestows 
wealth.  United  with  Tapas  ("Ardour"),  he  protects  his  wor- 
shippers and  slays  the  foe.  Other  personifications  of  qualities 
are  in  the  main  feminine  and  will  be  noted  with  the  other 
female  deities. 

The  goddesses  in  the  ^gocda  play  but  a  small  part  beside  the 
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home  M  birds  hMtm  bick  Ixi  th^y  nestif 

|i  il^isd  to  keep  the  ibki  and  the  ivdf  ivin^v  iQiii^ 

jp^pMtfkret&m  of  the  thundor,  Vic  (^Speech^  k 

III  ciie  hjmiii  (z.  125)  in  which  die  dfetoSm  hoeNI^ 

•U  the  gods  and  supports  Nfitra  and  Vaiiqm^ 

priyipp%  and  the  Af^^  berides  bending  Riidra^  l)Mr 

liil^^ilibafi^^   Purandhi,  the  Avestan  Parendi,  is  die 

0j^timtfnodu  mentioned  with  Bhaga»  while  Dhi«a^ 

IgOjidess  (periiaps  of  plentjr))  occun  a  doasen  times. 

and  butter-footed  Ila  has  a  more  concrete 
lor  die  b  tibe  personification  of  the  offering  of  bnt^ 
in  the  sacrifice.    Bfhaddiva,  Sinival^  Raka,  and 
nothing  but  names.  PTini  is  more  real:  she  is  the 
Icrf^the  Marut^  perhaps  the  spotted  storm-ckmd. 
%iirc«  in  an  interesting  but  fragmentary  mydi. 
:;iMife^  wedding  for  his  daughter  with  Vivasvant^  but 
0m  mmmmy  the  bride  vanished  away.  Thoeupon  the 
one  of  sknilar  form  to  Vi vasvant,  but  in  some  way 
mm  still  to  have  borne  the  Asvins  to  him,  as  well 
^  Yaato  and  Yami,  for  the  hymn  (x.  17)  calls  her 
ol  Yama.*'  The  fragmentary  story  is  put  together  by 
^  fcdlowing  shape.    Saravyu  bore  to  Vivasvant 
Yami,  and  then  substituting  one  of  like  form  for 
^^|hft  fled  away  in  the  guise  of  a  mare.  Vivasvant,  how- 
in  the  shape  of  a  horse  and  united  with  her,  and 
ASvins,  while  her  substitute  gave  birth  to  Manu. 
niay  be  old,  for  it  has  a  curious  similarity  to  the 
^|iie  TSphossan  Erinys,*  though  the  names  do  not 
taU]r«  At  any  rate  the  legend  seems  to  have  no 
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mythical  intention,  but  to  contain  some  eflFort  to  explain  the 
name  of  Manu  as  "  Son  of  Her  of  Like  Shape,"  which  appears  to 
be  known  as  early  as  the  I^goeda.  Perhaps  she  is  another  form 
of  the  dawn-goddess. 

Other  goddesses  are  personifications  of  abstract  ideas,  such 
as  Sraddha  ("Faith"),  who  is  celebrated  in  a  short  hynm 
(x.  151).  Through  her  the  fire  is  kindled,  ghee  is  oflFered,  and 
wealth  is  obtained,  and  she  is  invoked  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  Anumati  represents  the  "favour"  of  the  gods.  Aramati 
("Devotion")  and  Sunjta  (" Bounteousness ")  are  also  per- 
sonified. Asuniti  ("Spirit  Life")  is  besought  to  prolong  life, 
while  Nirjti  ("Decease"  or  "Dissolution")  presides  over  death. 
These  are  only  faint  figures  in  comparison  with  Aditi,  if  that 
deity  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  personifications  of  abstract 
concepts.  She  is  singularly  without  definitive  features  of  a 
physical  kind,  though,  in  contrast  to  the  other  abstractions, 
she  is  commonly  known  throughout  the  ^goeda.  She  is  ex- 
panded, bright,  and  luminous;  she  is  a  mistress  of  a  bright  stall 
and  a  supporter  of  creatures;  and  she  belongs  to  all  men.  She 
is  the  mother  of  Mitra  and  Varuija,  of  Aryaman,  and  of  eight 
sons,  but  she  is  also  said  to  be  the  sister  of  the  Adityas,  the 
daughter  of  the  Vasus,  and  the  mother  of  the  Rudras.  She  is 
often  invoked  to  release  from  sin  or  guilt,  and  with  Mitra  and 
Varuija  she  is  implored  to  forgive  sin.  Evil-doers  are  cut  off 
from  Aditi;  and  Varuija,  Agni,  and  Savitr  are  besought  to  free 
from  guilt  before  her.  She  is  identified  with  the  earth,  though 
the  sky  is  also  mentioned  under  the  name  Aditi.  In  many 
places,  however,  she  is  named  together  with  (and  therefore  as 
distinct  from)  sky  and  earth;  and  yet  again  it  is  said  (I.  Ixxxix. 
10):  "Aditi  is  the  sky;  Aditi  is  the  air;  Aditi  is  the  mother, 
father,  and  son;  Aditi  is  all  the  gods  and  the  five  tribes;  •  Aditi 
is  whatever  has  been  bom;  Aditi  is  whatever  shall  be  bom." 
Elsewhere  Aditi  is  made  both  mother  and  daughter  of  Dak§a 
by  a  species  of  reciprocal  generation  which  is  not  rare  in  the 
^goeda ;  and  in  yet  other  passages  she  is  hailed  as  a  cow. 
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^  i«im&^  to  the  A^QTfts.  As  Indm  u  ctBisi 
»^imd  later  ^'Strength"  j(Sac9  is  ptnMS&H 
M0t  in  the  ^gpeda  itsdQ,  so  Aditi  may  haiN^ 
hi  pi^-Bgvedic  times  from  such  a  phrase,  whidi 
inr  her  frequent  appearanee,  even  thou^  a 
Of%hi  seems  probable  for  such  a  ddtjr.  On  the 
hor  is  deduced  as  her  opposite  Diti,  who  occurs 
hi  the  MtP^^  though  in  an  indetenninate  sense; 
^  tndefiioite  character  is  Suryi.  Shecannct 
Ihan  the  daughter  o£  the  Sun,  for  botii  she  and  thlit 
bi  the  same  relation  to  the  Aivins.  Hiey  are 
Immi  httsbands  whom  she  chose;  she  or  the  maiden  as*- 
tMT.  Thejr  possess  Suiya  as  their  own,  and  she  ac- 
iimtt  on  their  car,  whose  three  wheels  perhaps  Cop- 
tic its  ihme  occupants.  Through  their  connexion  with 
art  invoked  to  conduct  the  bride  home  on  their  car, 
that  when  Savitr  gave  Surya  to  her  husband,  Soma 
irrhile  the  ASvins  were  the  groomsmen.  The  gods  are 
have  given  Pusan  to  Surya,  who  bears  ekewhere  the 
The  sun  as  a  female  is  a  remarkable  idea,  and 
Iffiiya  has  often  been  taken  as  the  dawn,  but  the 
its  difficulties,  since  it  does  not  contain  any  patro- 
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the  wedding-hymn  of  the  union  of  Soma  (no  doubt  the  moon) 
and  the  dawn  would  be  wholly  unusual. 

The  constant  grouping  of  gods  in  the  ^goeda  comes  to  formal 
expression  in  the  practice  of  joint  invocation,  which  finds  its 
natural  starting-point  in  the  concept  of  heaven  and  earth,  who 
are  far  oftener  worshipped  as  joint  than  as  separate  deities. 
Even  Mitra  and  Varuija  are  much  more  frequently  a  pair  than 
taken  individually,  and  this  use  may  be  old,  since  Ahura  and 
Mithra  are  thus  coupled  in  the  Avesta.  A  more  curious  com- 
pound is  Indra  and  Varuija,  the  warlike  god  and  the  slayer  of 
Vjtra  united  with  the  divinity  who  supports  men  in  peace  and 
wisdom.  Indra  is  much  more  often  conjoined  with  Agni,  and 
the  pair  show  in  the  main  the  characteristics  of  the  former  god, 
though  something  of  Agni's  priestly  nature  is  also  ascribed  to 
them.  With  Vi§iju  Indra  strides  out  boldly,  with  Vayu  he 
drinks  the  soma,  with  Pu§an  he  slays  Vjtras,  and  to  their  joint 
abode  the  goat  conveys  the  sacrificial  horse  after  death.  Soma 
is  invoked  with  Pu§an  and  with  Rudra,  Agni  very  rarely  with 
Soma  and  Parjanya.  A  more  natural  pair  are  Parjanya  and 
Vata  ("Rain"  and  "Wind"),  and  similar  unions  are  Day  and 
Night,  and  Sun  and  Moon.  Naturally  enough,  these  dualities 
develop  little  distinct  character. 

Of  groups  of  gods  the  most  important  are  the  Maruts,  who 
are  numbered  now  as  twenty-one  and  now  as  a  hundred  and 
eighty  and  who  are  Indra's  followers,  although  as  Rudras  they 
are  occasionally  associated  with  Rudra  as  their  father.  The 
Adityas  are  smaller  in  number,  being  given  as  seven  or  eight, 
while  the  Vasus  are  indeterminate  in  number  as  in  character, 
the  name  denoting  no  more  than  "the  Bright  Ones."  All  the 
deities  are  summed  up  in  the  concept  Visve  Devah  ("All- 
Gods"),  but  though  originally  intended  to  include  all,  the  term 
even  in  the  ^gveda  becomes  applied  to  a  special  body  who  are 
named  together  with  other  groups,  such  as  the  Vasus  and  the 
Adityas. 

An  odd  and  curious  group  of  deities  is  that  of  the  Sadhyas, 
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who  occur  in  the  I^gveda  and  occasionally  in  the  later  literature. 
Neither  their  name  nor  the  scanty  notices  of  them  justify  any 
conclusion  as  to  their  real  nature,  though  it  has  been  sug- 
gested ^®  that  they  may  possibly  be  a  class  of  the  fathers  (the 
kindly  dead). 

Beside  the  great  gods  the  Vedic  pantheon  has  many  minor 
personages  who  are  not  regarded  as  enjoying  the  height  of 
divinity  which  is  ascribed  to  the  leading  figures.  Of  these  the 
chief  are  the  ^.bhus,  who  are  three  in  number,  ^-bhu  or  ?.bhu- 
k$an,  Vibhvan,  and  Vaja.  They  are  the  sons  of  Sudhanvan 
("Good  Archer"),  though  once  they  are  called  collectively  the 
sons  of  Indra  and  the  grandchildren  of  Might,  and  again  they 
are  described  as  sons  of  Manu.  They  acquired  their  rank  as 
divine  by  the  skill  of  their  deeds,  which  raised  them  to  the  sky. 
They  were  mortal  at  first,  but  gained  immortality,  for  the  gods 
so  admired  their  skilled  work  that  Vaja  became  the  artificer  of 
the  gods,  B.bhuk§an  of  Indra,  and  Vibhvan  of  Varuija.  Their 
great  feats  were  five:  for  the  Asvins  they  made  a  car  which, 
without  horses  or  reins,  and  with  three  wheels,  traverses  space; 
for  Indra  they  fashioned  the  two  bay  steeds ;  from  a  hide  they 
wrought  a  cow  which  gives  nectar  and  the  cow  they  reunited, 
with  the  calf,  the  beneficiary  of  this  marvel  being,  we  infer, 
Brhaspati;  they  rejuvenated  their  parents  (apparently  here 
sky  and  earth),  who  were  very  old  and  frail;  and  finally  they 
made  into  four  the  one  cup  of  Tva§tr,  the  drinking-vessel  of 
the  gods,  this  being  done  at  the  divine  behest  conveyed  by 
Agni,  who  promised  them  in  return  equal  worship  with  the 
gods.  Tva§tr  agreed,  it  seems,  to  the  remaking  of  the  cup,  but 
it  is  also  said  that  when  he  saw  the  four  he  hid  himself  among 
the  females  and  desired  to  slay  the  ^-bhus  for  the  desecration, 
though  the  latter  declared  that  they  intended  no  disrespect. 

In  addition  to  their  great  deeds  a  wonderful  thing  befell 
them.  After  wandering  in  swift  course  round  the  sky  windsped, 
they  came  to  the  house  of  Savitf,  who  conferred  immortality 
upon  them:  when,  after  slumbering  for  twelve  days,  they  had 
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ff jpeod  la  tiie  iiotpitftli^  of  AgcAymy  tibejr  made  Adds  miA  de- 
ieiettd  die  itnMaat;  plants  ocoipied  the  dry  ground  and  the 
mttra  llie  kyir  lands.  After  thdr  sleep  thejr  asked  Agohya  who 
ipd  aliiiiened  ll^m;  in  a  year  thejr  looked  around  diem;  and 
the  goat  dedaied  the  dog  to  be  the  awakener.  AgcAya,  can 
haicUy  be  anything  but  the  sun,  and  the  period  of  their  sleep 
haa  been  thcmi^t  to  be  the  winter  solsttce,  and  has  been  com- 
paied  with  the  Teutonic  twelve  nights  of  licence  at  that  period. 
The  nights,  it  has  been  suggested,^  are  intended  to  make  good 
the  defects  o£  the  Vedic  year  of  360  days  by  inserting  intercalary 
days;  and  the  goat  and  the  dog  have  led  to  still  wilder  flights 
of  speculative  imagination.  But  as  fbhu  means  *' handy''  or 
^^dezterous"  and  is  akin  to  the  German  Elbe  and  the  English 
#^i  and  as  the  IB^bhus  are  much  more  than  mere  men,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  represent  the  three  seasons  which  mark 
the  earliest  division  of  the  Indian  year,  and  their  dwelling  in 
the  house  of  Agohya  signifies  the  turn  of  life  at  the  winter  sol- 
stice.  The  cup  of  Tvastr  may  possibly  be  the  moon,  and  the 
four  parts  into  which  it  is  expanded  may  symbolize  the  four 
phases  of  the  moon.  They  may,  however,  have  had  a  humbler 
origin  as  no  more  than  elves  who  gradually  won  a  higher  rank^ 
although  their  human  attributes  may  be  due  to  another  cause: 
it  is  possible  that  they  were  the  favourite  deities  of  a  chariot- 
making  clan  which  was  admitted  into  the  Vedic  circle,  but 
whose  gods  suffered  some  diminution  of  rank  in  the  process,  fcnr 
it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  period  of  the  Brahmanas  the  chariot- 
makers,  or  Rathakaras,  form  a  distinct  class  by  themselves. 

Even  more  obscure  than  the  j^bhus  is  the  figure  of  the  Gan- 
dharva;  he  bears  the  epithet  Visvavasu  (^^  Possessing  All 
Good"),  and  this  is  later  a  proper  name,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  single  Gandharva  is  converted  into  many.  This  idea  is  not 
absolutely  strange  to  the  ^igoeda^  but  it  is  found  only  thrice, 
and  the  name  Gandharva  is  practically  unknown  to  books 
ii-vii,  the  nucleus  of  the  collection.  Yet  the  figure  is  old,  for  the 
Gandarewa  is  found  in  the  Avesta  as  a  dragon-like  monster. 
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tCR:^  tibe  Gtndluurvt  is  ^e  beloved  of  the  Apsini^ 
!^|ii  It  aiiocUted  with  the  wedding  cereBooay  tad  in  llie 
of  marriage  is  a  rival  of  the  husband. 
^^ito^Diarva  has  brilliant  weapons  and  fragrant  gannents, 
JfitjGandharvas  are  described  as  wind-haired,  so  that  it 
iUggestei  that  the  Gandharvas  are  the  spirits  of  the 
'idMdf  connected  with  the  Sdmls  of  the  dead  and  the 
^^Oflgo^nrs,  with  whose  name  (in  defiance  of  philologjr) 
jfmmn^  is  identified.  Yet  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  tb 
lias  Iqrpotheris  or  any  of  the  other  divergent  views 
lee  in  the  Gandharva  the  rainbow,  or  the  rising  sun  or 
'^^i^m^  0r  the  spirit  of  the  cbuds,  or  Sonu  (which  he 

companion  of  the  Gandharva,  the  Apsaras,  is  likewise  an 

figure,  though  the  name  denotes  '*  moving  in  the 

^  and  the  original  conception  may  well  be  that  of  a 

i^h,  whence  the  mingling  of  the  water  with  the  soma 

as  the  flowing  to  Soma  of  the  Apsarases  of  the 

Of  one,  Urvasi,  we  have  the  record  that  she  was  the 

of  the  sage  Vasi^jlia,  to  whose  family  are  ascribed  the 

of  the  seventh  book  of  the  ^goeda^  and  an  obscure  hymn 

a>ntMQS  a  dialogue  between  her  and  her  earthly  lover 

,  iriiom  she  seems  to  have  forsaken  after  spending 
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fov  autiiiiiii8*«iiicaig  mcMTtab  ud  whom  she  oooaolet  by  prewr 
iiiiig  him  Uisa  in  heaveiu  From  this  story  has  been  derived  the 
view  tibat  Puranvas  is  the  sun  and  Urvasi  the  dawn^  which 
disappears  at  the  rise  of  the  sun. 

Much  less  prominent  than  even  the  Gandharva  and  the 
Apsarases  is  the /^  Lord  of  the  Dwelling'*  (Vastofpati),  who  is 
invoked  in  one  hymn  (viL  54)  to  afford  a  favourable  entry,  to 
bless  man  and  beast,  and  to  grant  prosperity  in  cattle  and 
hCMTses.  There  can  be  no  real  doubt  that  he  is  the  tutelary  spirit 
of  the  house.  Another  deity  of  the  same  type  is  the  ''Lord  of 
tte  Field,^  vdio  is  asked  to  bestow  cattle  and  horses  and  to  fill 
heaven  and  earth  with  sweetness,  while  the  ''Furrow''  itself, 
Sita,  is  invoked  to  give  rich  blessings  and  crops.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  an  error  to  conclude  from  the  meagreness  of  their 
mythology  that  these  were  not  powerful  deities,  but  it  is  dear 
that  they  had  won  no  real  place  in  the  pantheon  of  the  tribal 
priests  whose  views  are  presented  in  the  JS^oeda. 

So  also  the  divinities  of  the  mountains,  the  plants,  and  the 
trees  are  far  from  important  in  the  JS^oeda.  Parvata  ("Moun- 
tain") is  indeed  found  thrice  coupled  with  Indra,  and  the 
mountains  are  celebrated  along  with  the  waters,  rivers,  plants, 
trees,  heaven,  and  earth.  The  plants  have  a  hymn  to  themr 
selves  (x.  97)  in  which  they  are  hailed,  for  their  healing  powers, 
as  mothers  and  goddesses,  and  Soma  is  said  to  be  their  king; 
and  the  forest  trees,  too,  are  occasionally  mentioned  as  deities, 
chiefly  with  the  waters  and  the  mountains.  The  "Goddess  of 
the  Jungle,"  Ara^yani,  is  invoked  in  one  hymn  (x.  146),  where 
she  is  described  as  the  mother  of  beasts  and  as  rich  in  food  with- 
out tillage,  and  her  uncanny  sights  and  sounds  are  set  forth 
with  vivid  force  and  power,  though  poetically  rather  than 
mythologically. 

A  different  side  of  religious  thought  is  represented  by  the 
deification  of  artificial  objects,  but  the  transition  from  such 
worships  as  those  of  the  tree  to  articles  made  of  it  is  easy  and 
natural  enough.  It  can  be  seen  at  work  in  the  case  of  the  adora- 
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PLATE   V 

Apsarases 

The  celestial  nymphs,  who  are  among  the  chief 
adornments  of  Indra's  heaven,  are  shown  in  frescoes 
which  are  the  oldest  extant  specimens  of  Indian 
paintings.  From  a  fresco  at  AjantS,  Berar.  After 
Ajanta  Frescoes^  Plate  II,  No.   3. 
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ivifl  tlie  anxiw,  bow,  quiver,  tsd  nmottr,  oi^v^Mtti 

iait  lulled  at  <fiyiiie.  DcmbtieM  in  ibkw^Mj»:mm6^ 

fi^ittr  tlum  foil  dmiiit]r:  the  thing  adoral  mttiiiii 

tira^  and  in  its  special  use  a  hdiness  whieh  It  iipt 

and  Qonnally  its  own*  Sudi  also  must  hav^efatol 

€i  iSbt  linage  or  other  representation  of  bite 

foet  offers  to  sell  for  ten  cows,  on  oonditioii  that^lt 

liomed  to  him  when  he  has  slain  his  foes. 

0Bii^mi  ci  the  Bgoeda  is  predominantly  anthropomnrplue 

ns  of  the  gods,  and  theriomorphism  pla)rs  a 
-part.  Yet  there  is  an  exception  in  the 
tibetua,  vAlo  appears  repeatedly  in  the  form  of  a  horse; 
Inmous  steed  Dadhikra  or  Dadhikravan,  who  speeds 
winds  along  the  bending  ways,  is  not  only  conceived  as 
Imt  is  likened  to  a  swooping  eagle  and  is  actually  catted 
He  pervades  the  five  tribes  with  his  power  as  ^  sua 
waters  with  his  light;  his  adversaries  fear  him  like  iht 
Irom  heaven  when  he  fights  against  a  thousand;  and 
twan  dwelling  in  the  light.  He  is  invoked  with  .^ni 
U«as,  and  hit  name  may  mean  '^  scattering  curdled 
hjL  allusbn  to  the  dew  which  appears  at  sunrise.  No 
of  a  famous  racehorse  could  account  for  these 
IHurktya  seems  to  be  another  form  of  the  sun-horse, 
used  of  him  is  similar  to  that  regarding  Da^ 
,too,Paidva,  the  courser  brought  by  the  Asvins 
iio  leplace  an  inferior  steed,  may  also  be  a  solar  horse; 
[iilife  any  doubt  that  Etasa  is  the  horse  of  the  sun,  n^a 
Ae  chariot  of  the  god. 
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okff »  llie  rwiMknids  are  oowt,  and  the  gods  fight  for  diem 
i^uiitt  ^  demcKiis.  The  beams  of  dawn  are  alao  doods^  but  it 
k  pbitSUe  dut  the  cow  in  itsdf  had  begim  to  receive  Kvei^^ 
being  addretsed  at  Aditi  and  a  goddess,  and  being  described  as 
inviolable,  nor  later  is  there  any  doubt  d  direct  soSlatrjr, 
Indrai  Agniy  and  rarely  Djraus  are  described  as  bulls;  the  boar 
is  used  as  a  description  of  Rudra,  the  Maruts,  and  Vrtnu 
Scmia,  Agni,  and  the  sun  are  hailed  as  birds,  and  an  eagle  carried 
down  the  soma  for  Indra,  apparently  representing  Indra's 
lightning.  The  crow  and  the  pigeon  are  the  messengers  of 
Yama,  the  god  of  death,  and  a  bird  of  omen  is  invoked.  The 
^Serpent"  (Ahi)  is  a  form  of  the  demon  Vrtra,  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  worship  of  snakes  as  such.  Animals  serve  also  as 
steeds  for  the  gods:  the  Asvins  use  the  ass,  and  Pu^an  the  goat, 
but  hemes  are  normal.  Yama  has  two  dogs,  the  offspring  of 
Sarama,  though  she  does  not  appear  in  the  Bgpiia  as  a  bitch. 
Indra  has  a  monkey,  of  whom  a  late  hymn  (z.  86)  tells  a  curious 
story.  Apparently  the  ape,  Vr^akapi,  was  the  favourite  of 
Indra  and  injured  property  of  Indra's  wife;  soundly  beaten, 
it  was  banished,  but  it  returned,  and  Indra  effected  a  recon- 
ciliation. The  hymn  belongs  to  the  most  obscure  of  the  Bfffeda 
and  has  been  very  variously  interpreted,^  even  as  a  satire  on 
a  contemporary  prince  and  his  spouse. 

The  same  vein  of  satire  has  been  discerned  in  a  curious  hjrmn 
(vii.  103)  where  frogs,  awakened  by  the  rains,  are  treated  as  able 
to  bestow  cows  and  long  life.  The  batrachians  are  compared  to 
priests  as  they  busy  themselves  round  the  sacrifice,  and  their 
quacking  is  likened  to  the  repetition  of  the  Veda  by  the  student. 
The  conception  is  carried  out  in  a  genial  vein  of  burlesque,  yet 
it  is  very  possible  that  it  contains  worship  which  is  serious 
enough,  for  the  frogs  are  connected  with  the  rain  and  seem  to 
be  praised  as  bringing  with  their  renewed  activity  the  fall  of 
the  waters. 

We  have  seen  gods  conceived  as  of  animal  form  and,  there- 
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HfelMi  betivM&  tfaetmeivet  and  «&  uiaud  or  ll^iiittli 
«edi  ud  iiornu^jr  spwed  from  deniit  afid  i^fie^ 
oit  cttdf  uader  the  ooiMfitioti  of  sooie  MCXiaiMttii 
Moodbcnid?  We  can  only  say*  tlut  diere  »  ao  awit 
tUb  lluui  18  implied  in  the  fact  that  some  ti&ri 
kk  the  Jfgveia  Mxe  animal  names  like  the  Aja%  or 
'^  mid  the  Matsyas,  or  'Tishes/'  or  vegetable  like  the 
or  ^HbrseoRadishes^;  but  we  have  no  record  tibat 
"Oibea  WOTshipped  the  animab  or  plants  whose  name  thejr 
Hdymr  do  We  know  to  what  extent  these  tribes  were  of 
lnq^  or  religion.  There  may  well  have  been  totemtstic 
^bes,  for  we  know  that  another  worship  wlndi  is 
accepted  and  bound  up  with  the  form  of  Siva  «-^  the 
^euh^ — was  practised  in  the  time  of  the  Bgoeda^  but  by 
%hi»tn  it  utterly  disapproved  and  treated  as  hostile.^ 
the  gods  some  priests  and  priestly  families  wl^o  are 
lium  real  men  figure  in  the  JSgoeda.  Prominent  among 
lie  ti^  Bhrgus,  whose  name  denotes  ''the  Bright,''  and 
fli^  the  f S^  of  those  who  kindle  Agni  when  he  is  discov- 
l^r  M2tarilvan  and  establish  and  diffuse  his  use  upon 
k  Tbfff  find  him  in  the  waters;  they  produce  him  by  fric- 
pray  to  him.  They  are  invoked  to  drink  soma  with 
iddrty-three  gods',  the  Maruts,  the  waters,  and  the  Aa- 
^k^  overcome  the  demon  Makha  and  are  foes  of  the  his- 
Sudas.  They  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
among  others,  and  like  them  Atharvan  is  associated 
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with  the  production  of  fire,  which  he  churns  forth.  Athravan 
in  the  Avesta  denotes  "fire-priest,"  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that 
the  Atharvan  or  Atharvans  of  the  ^gveda  are  old  fire-priests, 
while  the  Bhrgus  represent  either  such  priests  or  possibly  the 
lightning  side  of  fire  itself.  Yet  another  set  of  beings  connected 
with  fire  are  the  Angirases.  Angiras  as  an  epithet  is  applied  to 
Agni  himself,  and  Angiras  is  represented  as  an  ancient  seer,  but 
the  chief  feat  of  the  Angirases  is  their  share  in  the  winning  of 
the  cows,  in  which  act  they  are  closely  associated  with  Indra; 
they  are,  however,  also  said  to  have  burst  the  rock  with  their 
songs  and  gained  the  light,  to  have  driven  out  the  cows  and 
pierced  Vala  and  caused  the  sun  to  shine.  They  seem  to  bear 
the  traces  of  messengers  of  Agni,  perhaps  his  flames,  but  they 
may  have  been  no  more  than  priests  of  the  fire-cult,  like  the 
Atharvans.  Like  the  Atharvans  they  are  bound  up  with  the 
Atharvaveday  which  is  associated  with  that  cult.  The  Virupas 
("Those  of  Various  Form"),  another  priestly  family,  seem  no 
more  than  they  in  one  special  aspect. 

A  figure  of  great  obscurity  connected  with  Agni  is  that  of 
Dadhyanc  ("Milk-Curdling"),  a  son  of  Atharvan  and  a  pro- 
ducer of  Agni.  The  Asvins  gave  him  a  horse's  head,  and  with 
it  he  proclaimed  to  them  the  place  of  the  mead  of  Tva§tr. 
Again  it  is  said  that  when  Indra  was  seeking  the  head  of  the 
horse  hidden  in  the  mountains,  he  found  it  in  Saryaijavant  and 
with  the  bones  of  Dadhyanc  he  slew  ninety-nine  Vjtras.  Dadh- 
yanc opens  cow-stalls  by  the  power  of  Soma,  and  Indra  gives 
him  cow-stalls.  He  has  been  interpreted  as  the  soma  because 
of  the  allusion  to  curdled  milk  in  his  name,  which  again  con- 
nects him  with  the  horse  Dadhikra,  but  a  more  plausible  view 
is  that  he  represents  a  form  of  lightning,  the  speed  of  which  is 
symbolized  by  the  horse's  head,  while  the  thunder  is  his  speech 
and  the  bolt  his  bones.  The  legend  is  too  fragmentary,  how- 
ever, to  enable  us  to  form  any  clear  opinion  of  its  significance. 
Atri,  another  seer,  is  famed  for  being  saved  from  burning  in  a 
deep  pit  by  the  Asvins,  who  restored  him  with  a  refreshing 
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who  htt  mytlucal  oonnenoiis  with  tht  teeii  citted 

#ad  Ntyigyat  who  aided  him  in  the  reooverf  of  the 

nrhose  names  periiaps  denote  that  they  won  ten  and 

fe^ectively  in  that  renowned  exploit.  Still  more 

ia  his  friendship  with  Kntsa,  to  whom  he  gave  (xmstant 

lis  sniggles  with  Su^va;  it  was  for  him  that  Indra  per- 

the  feat  of  stopping  the  sun  by  tearing  off  its  wheel, 

idle  other  tp  Kutsa  to  drive  on  with.  The  myth  is  a 

one  and  seems  to  be  a  confusion  of  the  story  of  the 

of  the  sun  for  men  by  Indra  with  his  friendship  for  a 

hero  whom  he  aided  in  battle.  Yet  in  other  passages 

af^ears  in  hostility  to  Indra.  In  the  fight  with  Sus^a, 

idbought-demon,  Indra  also  had  the  aid  of  Kavya  Usimis, 

made  for  him  the  bolt  for  the  slaying  of  Vftra. 
JiMiependent  position  is  occupied  by  Manu,  who  stands 
[|K  ti^  first  of  men  who  lived,  in  contrast  with  Yama  (like 
the  son  of  Vivasvant),  who  was  the  first  of  men  to  die. 
mciUence  the  first  sacrificer,  the  originator  of  the  cult 
Mid  of  Soma,  and  to  him  indeed  Soma  was  brought  by 
Men  are  his  offspring,  and  their  sacrifices  are  based 
fmtotype.  Just  as  he  embodies  the  concept  of  the  first 
,  so  the  group  of  seven  priests  who  play  the  chief  part 
Ifltxiil  are  personified  as  the  seven  seers  who  are  called 
aJEid  ate  associated  with  the  gods. 

the  gods  and  other  spirits  invoked  as  beneficent  are 
iMt  of  the  demons,  or  more  often  individual  spirits  who 
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>  L .  7  .  Me  iitaOBlei  both  to  gods  and  to  moi  imd  whom  the  godt  ofveiw 
|3iii6|irJDr^^^  benefit  of  men  no  leM  dian  of  themselves.  The 

>  ^  jImoi^  as  the  demons  are  called  throughout  Indian  literature 
Mdseeqpient  to  the  age  of  the  JStpvirfay  have  not  yet  attained  that 
jpoditma  at  the  earliest  period.  Asura  there  means  a  spirit  who 
is  fipfmally  benignant;  in  four  passages  cmly  (and  three  of  those 

aie  in  llie  tenth  and  latest  book)  are  the  Asuras  mentioned  as 
V;    '  dtenons,  and  in  the  singular  the  word  has  this  sente  only  thrice> 

ndiile  the  epithet  ^'slaying  Asuras"  b  applied  once  each  to 

Indrat  Agni,  and  the  sun.  Much  more  commonly  mentumed 

are  the  PaqiSy  whose  cows  are  won  by  the  gods,  especially  Indra. 

f  l%eir  name  denotes  '^  Niggard/'  especially  with  regard  to  the 

^  sacrificial  gifts,  and  thus,  no  doubt,  an  epithet  of  human  mean- 
ness has  been  transferred  to  demoniac  foes,  who  are  accused  of 
having  concealed  even  the  ghee  in  the  cow.  Other  human  ene- 
mies who  rank  as  demons  are  the  Dasas  and  Dasyus;  and  by  a 
natural  turn  of  language  Dasa  comes  to  denote  ''slave"  and  is 
found  in  this  sense  in  the  I^goeda  itself.  Besides  the  historical 
Dasas,  who  were  doubtless  the  aborigines,  rank  others  who  seek 
to  scale  heaven  and  who  withhold  the  sun  and  the  waters  from 
the  gods;  and  the  autumnal  forts  of  the  Dasas  can  hardly  have 
been  mere  human  citadels.  While,  however,  the  transfer  of 
name  from  men  to  demons  is  clear,  can  we  go  further  and  equate 
the  Paqiis  and  Dasas  to  definite  tribes,  and  see  in  them  Pamians 
and  Dahae,  against  whom  the  Vedic  Indians  waged  warfare  in 
the  land  of  Arachosia?  The  conjecture  is  attractive,  but  it 
shifts  the  scene  of  Vedic  activity  too  far  west  and  compels  us 
to  place  the  events  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  J^eda  far  distant 
'  from  those  described  in  book  seven,  the  interest  of  which  centres 

in  the  Indian  ''Middle  Country,"  the  home  in  all  probability 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Vedic  poetry. 

Much  more  common  as  a  generic  name  of  the  adversaries  of 
the  gods  is  Rak^as,  either  "the  Injurious,"  or  "That  Which 
is  to  be  Guarded  Against."  Rarely  these  demons  are  called 
Yatus  or  Yatudhanas  ("Sorcerers"),  who  represent,  no  doubt, 
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of  iM^  and  ImMb 
tlioe  of  pow^  b  tbe 
and  prayer.  Agi^ 
tiieiii  tway  mod  dMfit^^iil^ 
li^^l^^  "^Sliye^  of  Rftkfaaet.''  11^  t^^l^^ 

jmnk  die  Hiicas  as  foes  d  the  fii&smfy^pmS^ 

ate  t!ie  enemies  of  the  gods  and  th^ltidis^^ 

Mgoeda  knows  cmly  the  yeUo^-peaked^  IMttiEQr 

India  is  invoked  to  crash*  Other  hostile  l^Mbfti 

rnUberaUties'Oi  the  Drahs  C  Injurious''),  and 

who  are  goblins  conceived  as  in  pairs. 

it  no  fixed  terminology  in  the  description  of  individual 

«6  that  Pipra  and  Vardn  pass  both  as  Asuras  and  as 

Ifyfar  the  greatest  of  the  demons  is  the  serpent  Vftra, 

and  handless,  the  snorter,  the  child  of  Danu,  ^'the 

e  encompasser  of  the  waters,  which  are  freed  when 

himu  There  are  many  Vftras,  however,  and  the 

i^p^es  to  earthly  as  well  as  to  cdestial  foes.,  Vala  imnks 

ip  an  enemy  of  Indra :  he  is  the  personification  of  &e  cave 

tiie  cows  are  kept,  and  which  Indra  pierces  or  deaves 

the  kine.  Arbuda  again  was  deprived  of  his  cows  by 

^ho  trod  him  underfoot  and  cleft  his  head,  and  he  seems 

l^innn  of  Vrtra.  More  doubtful  is  the  three-headed  son  of 

ViSvarupa  (''Multiform ")>  who  is  slain  by  Indra  i;nth 

of  Trita,  and  whose  cows  are  taken.  In  his  figure  some 

have  seen  the  moon,  but  his  personality  is  too  shadowy 

of  any  clear  result.  The  overthrowing  of  the  demon 

is  accomplished  by  Indra,  while  Atri  replaces  in  the 

eft  ci  the  sun  which  that  demon  had  eclipsed.  The 

figures  as  a  prominent  foe  of  Kutsa,  a  protege  of 

^>^m  his  mythical  character  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 

him  Indra  wins  the  waters,  finds  the  cows,  and 
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gtuu  ttie  taiL  He  it  also  described  as  causing  bad  harvests, 
whik  his  name  must  niean  either  ^'Scorche^^  and 

apparently  he  is  a  demon  of  drought.  With  him  is  sometimes 
coupled  Sambara,  the  son  oi  Kulitara,  the  Dasa  of  ninety-nine 
forts,  lidicun  Indra  destroys,  though  he  deemed  himself  a  god-* 
ling*  Fipru  and  Vardn  also  fall  before  Indra,  the  first  with  fifty 
thousand  black  warriors,  and  the  second  with  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. As  either  is  at  once  Asura  and  Dasa,  perhaps  they  were 
the  patron  gods  of  aboriginal  tribes  which  were  overthrown 
by  the  Aryans;  but  their  names  may  mean  in  Sanskrit  ^'the 
Resister"  and  ''the  Shining."  Dhuni  and  Cumuri,  the  Dasas, 
were  sent  to  sleep  by  Indra  for  the  sake  of  the  pious  Dabhiti; 
and  their  castles  were  shattered  along  with  those  of  Sambara^ 
Pipru,  and  Vardn.  Dhuni  means  ''Roarer,''  but  Cumuri  b 
not,  it  would  seem,  Aryan,  and  he  perhaps,  with  Ilibisa,  Srbinda, 
and  others  of  whom  we  know  practically  nothing,  may  be  ab- 
original names  of  foes  or  gods  hostile  to  the  Aryans. 

A  more  perplexing  figure  and  one  famous  in  later  literature 
is  Namud,  which  Indian  etymology  renders  as  "He  Who  WUl 
Not  Let  Go."  He  is  at  once  Asura  and  Dasa,  and  in  vanquish- 
ing him  Indra  has  the  aid  of  Nam!  Sapya.  The  peculiarity  of 
his  death  is  that  his  head  is  not  pierced,  like  Vrtra's,  but  is 
twirled  or  twisted  with  the  foam  of  the  waters,  and  that  Indra 
is  said  to  have  drunk  wine  beside  him  when  the  Aivins  aided 
and  Sarasvati  cured  him. 

The  king  of  the  dead  is  Yama,  who  gathers  the  people  to- 
gether and  gives  the  dead  a  resting-place  in  the  highest  heaven 
amid  songs  and  the  music  of  the  flute.  He  is  the  son  of  Vivas- 
vant,  just  as  in  the  Avesta  Yima  is  the  son  of  Vivanghvant,  the 
first  presser  of  the  soma.  His  sister  is  Yarn!,  and  a  curious 
hymn  (z.  lo)  contains  a  dialogue  in  which  she  presses  her 
brother  to  wed  her  and  beget  o£Fspring,  while  he  urges  religious 
objections  to  her  suit.  The  story  suggests  what  is  confirmed  by 
the  later  Persian  record  that  Yama  and  Yima  were  really  the 
twin  parents  of  mankind.  The  Avesta  also  tells  us  that  he  lives 
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^^l^heM  the  way  of  detdi.  DMth  it  1^  jm#^^^  i^ 
fid  with  death.  As  deadi  the  mA  ot^pffibtt 
ifeMieQeery  but  he  hn  two  dog^  foii9Ne]re4  hftmA^mmA^ 
(ioMa)  and  one  bxxiwiiy  0oiit  of  Saimmi^  who  waidi 
#iiii^waader  about  as  his  envoys.  Thejr  tba  goaid  tiie 
ipdiaps  like  the  fbap-ejred,  yeUow-eaied  dog  of  ^bft 
who  stands  at  die  Gnvat  Bridge  to  prevent  eiHI  sp&rits 
MiAmhM  of  the  ri^teous.  Yet  it  mzy  be  that,  as  is 
bf  Anlredit,^  the  object  of  the  dogsi^  watch  is  to 
tn«i  from  the  worid  of  Yama.  It  does  not  seem  dtat 
of  the  dead  have  (as  in  the  epic)  a  stream  Vaitaraol  to 
dtjaimiif^  h  has  been  suggested  that  in  X.  zvii.  7  ff.  Saras- 
#cme  otlmr  dian  this  river. 

Yama  is  associated  with  gods,  espedaUy  Agni 
and  though  there  is  an  obvious  reference  to  his 
with  the  sun  in  the  phrase  '^the  heavenly  courser 
hf  Yama,^  still  he  is  never  called  a  god,  and  this  fact 
the  greatest  probability  to  the  view  that  he  is  what  he 
M  be,  the  irst  of  men,  the  first  also  to  die,  and  so  the 
die  dead,  but  not  a  judge  of  the  departed.  Neverthdess, 
with  the  sun  and  with  Agni  has  suggested  that 
^im  sun,  especially  conceived  as  setting,  or  that  he  is  the 
day,  in  which  case  his  sister  is  the  night.  The  only 
iK^iich  would  seem  to  have  any  plausibility  is  that 
moon,  for  the  connexion  of  the  moon  with  the  souls  of 
^i^ui  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  Upanis^ads.   Moreover,  the 
ttclaally  dies  and  is  the  child  of  the  sun.  This  identifica- 
Isdfwever,  rests  in  large  measure  on  the  unproved  hypothe- 
tfae  few  references  in  the  BgP^da  to  Soma  as  associated 
iSliS  &thers  are  allusions  to  their  abode  in  the  moon. 

keeping  with  the  belief  in  the  heaven  of  Yama  that 
of  the  body  of  the  dead  is  the  normal,  though  not 
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llM^cvdMitff^  mode  of  du|)Ofiiig  of  the  corpse.  The  dead  were, 

pK^;  i; S  i:y         hilMg^Afy  ioio^flimes  haiied^  for  the  fathers  are  disttngiiished  as 
^:^  v  ?  ^  Hmm^'H^  are  Immed  hf  fire  and  those  who  are  not  Immed. 

1E1ie4ead  was  burned  with  his  dothes,  etc,  to  serve  him  in  the 
^rtofe  file;  even  liis  weapons  and  liis  wife,  it  would  seem,  were 
dQce  hMinerated,  although  the  I^goeda  has  abandoned  that 


i^^rv  V  Madicse.  of  which  only  a  symbol  remains  in  pladng  the  wife 

i^^  him.  Agni  bears  the  dead  away,  and  the  rite  of  burning  is  thus 

$:-.  in  part  tikse  a  sacrifice;  but  as  ''eater  of  raw  flesh''  in  this  rite 

With  the  dead  was  burned  a  goat,  which  Agni  is  besought  to 
cnsimie  idiile  preserving  the  body  entire.  On  the  path  to  the 
woild  of  the  ctead  Pu^an  acts  as  guide,  and  Savitr  as  conductor. 
A  bundle  of  fagots  is  attached  to  the  dead  to  wipe  out  his  track 
and  hinder  the  return  of  death  to  the  living.  Borne  along  the 
path  by  whidi  the  fathers  went  in  days  gone  by,  the  soul 
passes  cm  to  the  realm  of  light  and  in  his  home  receives  a  rest- 
ing-place from  Yama.  Though  his  corpse  is  destroyed  by  the 
flame,  still  in  the  other  world  he  is  not  a  mere  spirit,  but  has 
what  must  be  degned  a  refined  form  of  his  earthly  body.  He 
abides  in  the  highest  point  of  the  sun,  and  the  fathers  are  united 
with  the  sun  and  its  rays.  The  place  is  one  of  joy:  the  noise  of 
flutes  and  song  resounds;  there  soma,  ghee,  and  honey  flow. 
There  are  the  two  kings,  VaruQa  and  Yama,  and  the  fathers  are 
dear  to  the  gods  and  are  free  from  old  age  and  bodily  frailty. 
Another  conception,  however,  seems  to  regard  the  fathers  as 
being  constellations  in  the  sky,  an  idea  which  is  certainly  found 
in  the  later  Vedic  period. 

Those  who  attain  to  heaven  are,  above  all,  the  pious  men  who 
offer  sacrifice  and  reward  the  priest,  for  sacrifice  and  sacrificial 
fee  are  indissolubly  connected;  ^^  but  heroes  who  risk  their 
lives  in  battle  and  those  who  practise  asceticism  also  win  their 
way  thither.  Of  the  fate  of  evil-doers  we  hear  very  little,  and 
it  would  appear  that  annihilation  was  often  regarded  as  their 
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"m iiibert  aie  mofe  than  spirits  livmg in pmctil$0'^ 

IHto^'  Thij^  9xt  powerful  to  $id^  nd  iMttf<e  tth^^v^ 

^iftgt-ifM  iwckitd  witli  the  dawiis^  stieanu^  looiiaiiiiif^ 

iiid  evtiby  PSfsii^  aiid  the  Bl^hus»  Tbqr  aie  adied  to 

^MiMf  oBkptiag^  and  kmg  life;  they  are  said  toikusve 

the  dawn  and,  with  Scmia,  to  have  extended  heavoi 

They  especially  love  the  soma  and  come  for  it  m 

Yet  thongh  they  are  even  called  gods,  they  aie 

from  the  true  divinities;  their  path  is  the  Pitr* 

0t-W$f  of  the  Fathers,"  as  contrasted  i;nth  the  Deva^ 

IMT^Way  of  ihe  Gods";  and  the  food  given  to  them  is 

smdkif  in  contrast  with  the  call  sniki  with  whidi  tl^ 

4m  invited  to  take  their  portion.  The  fathers  are  de- 

as  lower,  higher,  and  middle,  and  as  late  and  early;  and 

is  made  of  the  races  of  Navagvas,  Vairupas,  Atluup- 

AAprases,  Vasi^thas,  and  Bhrgus,  the  last  four  of  which 

also  in  the  ligoeda  as  priestly  families. 
^ooe  passage  of  the  ^gveda  (X.  zvi.  3)  an  idea  occurs  which 
%em  thought  to  have  served  in  some  degree  as  stimulating 
^^later  conception  of  metempsychosis,  of  which  there  is  no 
tesce  in  that  Samhitd.   It  is  there  said,  in  the  midst  of 
{Mpoviding  for  the  dead  being  taken  by  Agni  to  the  world 
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jRin  receive  thine  ejre,  the  wind  thy  spirit;  go,  as  thy  merit  is, 
'**^  earth  or  heaven. 

It  be  thy  lot,  unto  the  waters;  go,  make  thine  home  in  plants 
aU  thy  members."  " 
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The  conception  seems  natural  enough  as  an  expression  of  the 
resolution  of  the  body  into  the  elements  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived, just  as  in  later  Sanskrit  it  is  regularly  said  of  man  that 
he  goes  to  the  five  elements  when  he  dies ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
much  more  likely  that  the  phrase  is  thus  to  be  interpreted  than 
that  we  are  to  see  in  it  the  primitive  idea  that  the  soul  of  the 
dead  may  go  into  plants  and  so  forth.  The  passage  is  almost 
isolated,  however,  so  that  the  sense  must  remain  uncertain. 
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CHAPTER  MI 
MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE 


S^  eicepticm  tlie  BfSmmtas  pnto^pote  the  e»it» 

^pl  W   €flMDe  <rf  a  Mipeda  SaMhita^  in  all  prdbabi&ty  dfliiSiir 

^^iiCtttfadt  to  the  c^^  likdy  tluMi 

iii  0&er  S0i^^ — the  Sanuweda^  the  two  schoolt  of  lAte 

l^igta^^  iumI  the  Atkarvaoeda — were  composed  after  the 

IJBBBiatioti  of  the  SaMiita  of  the  ifpeda.   Nor  can  th^  he 

doubt  that,  while  the  ifpeia  shows  many  traces  dF  being 

||m  {nodi^  of  an  age  which  was  far  from  primitive^  the  later 

llghidSiV  in  those  portions  which  do  not  accord  with  texts 

l^riMdjr  found  in  the  Mg^da^  stand  generally  on  precisely  the 

ipne  IwA  as  the  leading  Brikmaiftas^  or  at  kast  the  oldest  of 

!^j||pr  texts.  The  most  essential  characteristic  of  them  all  firom 

Ifitii^otBEt  of  view  of  mjrthology  b  that  the  old  pdythekm  is  no 

||j||^  as  real  as  in  the  ^goeda.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  ques- 

of  the  actuality  of  the  numerous  gods  of  the  pantheon,  to 

others  are  indeed  added,  but  the  texts  themselves  show 

^^0im  t^idendes  to  create  divinities  of  more  imposing  and 

^i^lllll^^  j^  power  than  any  Vedic  deity.  There  are  three 

in  the  pantheon  who  display  the  results  of  tins  en- 

those  of  Prajapati,  \^«ou,  and  Rudra.  Of  these  the 

ii  distinguished  from  the  other  two  by  the  essential  fact 

lie  is  a  creation  not  so  much  of  popular  mythology  as  of 

speculation,  and  the  result,  as  was  inevitable,  is  that 

pttmanenoe  as  a  great  god  is  not  assured;  while  the  two 
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ittrvived  to  be  the  great  gods  of 
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centuries  with  only  so  much  change  as  has  proved  unavoidable 
in  the  development  of  creed  during  hundreds  of  years. 

The  essential  feature  of  Prajapati  is  that  he  is  a  creator,  a 
"Lord  of  OflFspring,"  and  offspring  includes  everything.  Yet 
there  is  no  consistent  account  of  creation  in  the  BrdhmanaSj 
nor  even  in  any  one  text.  Nevertheless,  the  importance  of  the 
concept  Prajapati  does  appear  in  the  fact  that  he  is  definitely 
identified  with  Visvakarman,  the  "All-Creator"  of  the  J^goeda 
(x.  8i,  82),  or  with  Dak$a,  who  is  at  once  son  and  father  of 
Aditi  in  that  Samhitd  (x.  72);  and  the  later  Samhitas  repeat 
the  hymn  of  the  J^gveda  (x.  121)  which  celebrates  the  "Golden 
Germ,"  Hira^yagarbha,  and  identify  with  Prajapati  the  in- 
terrogative Ka  ("Who"),  which  in  that  hymn  heads  each  line 
in  the  question,  "To  what  god  shall  we  offer  with  oblation?" 
Among  the  variants  of  the  story  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
there  is  one  which  becomes  a  favourite  and  which  assigns  to 
the  waters  or  the  ocean  the  first  place  in  the  order  of  exist- 
ence. The  waters,  however,  desire  to  be  multiplied,  and  produce 
a  golden  egg  by  the  process  of  tapaSj  a  term  which,  with  its 
origin  in  the  verb  tapy  "heat,"  shows  that  the  first  conception 
of  Indian  ascetic  austerity  centres  in  the  process  of  producing 
intense  physical  heat.  From  this  egg  is  born  Prajapati,  who 
proceeds  to  speak  in  a  year,  the  words  which  he  utters  being 
the  sacred  vydhrtisj  or  exclamations,  "Bhub,"  "Bhuvalj," 
and  "Svar,"  which  become  the  earth,  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  sky.  He  desired  offspring  and  finally  produced  the  gods, 
who  were  made  divinities  by  reaching  the  sky;  and  he  also 
created  the  Asuras,  whereby  came  the  darkness,  which  re- 
vealed to  Prajapati  that  he  had  created  evil,  so  that  he  pierced 
the  Asuras  with  darkness,  and  they  were  overcome.  The  tale, 
one  of  many,  is  important  in  that  it  reveals  qualities  which 
are  permanent  throughout  Indian  religion:  the  story  of  crea- 
tion is  variously  altered  from  time  to  time  and  made  to  ac- 
cord with  philosophical  speculation,  which  resolves  the  waters 
into  a  primitive  material  termed  Prakjti;  but  the  golden  egg, 
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^^1  iiOM^Mi  and  half  maun  both  ia  BtnmttM  a»d  Iklfit 

'Vf,'4bn|iii^l|bcr  WBueptkju  of  the  creative  acting'  of  Aijipati  U 

fi0l^^»ma^  (Vn.  T.  I.  5)  we  leara  dut  he  oeMBa  «fl- 
^IIMiWirflar  he  had  aHtuaed  the  fonn  of  a  tortoise;  aod  tbtt 
.yHW  wxrd  i«i3M^  meaiu  "tDrtoUe,"  people  txy  that  iS 
•le  deKendants  of  Kafyapa.   TbU  tmti^  l>  alio 
to  be  one  with  the  sun  (Adit^a),  wluch  brings  Praji^ 
omneiion  with  the  solar  luminarf,  jost  as  he  is  ideiH 
ikhh  Dakfa,  the  &ther  or  son  of  Aditi,  the  mother  of 
The  same  BrakuM^  QOV.  L  %.  ii)  tells  ns  that  die 
i'«aa  foimeriy  but  a  span  in  sixe,  but  dut  a  boar  rused 
and  that  Prajapati,  as  lord  of  earth,  rewarded  him. 
Tmtttfiya  Samhiti  (VU.  L  5.  i)  and  the  TaittStiya 
(I   L  3.  i)  this  boar  is  definitely^  identified  willt 
and  the  later  Taittiriya  jira^aka  states  (X.  i.  8) 
earth  was  rused  by  a  black  boar  with  a  hundred  arras. 
dMse  genus  spring  the  boar  and  tortoise  incarnations 
u  the  epic  and  in  the  Puraifas.  Yet  another  avatar 
tfmoed  to  the  story  in  the  Satapatka  Brakmatfa  (I.  viiL 
■f  the  fish  which  saves  Manu  from  the  deluge,  though 
Nlit  docs  not  give  the  identification  of  the  fish  with  Fraja- 
Mserted  in  the  epic. 
IS}  however,  another  side  to  the  character  of  Prajapati 
ediibits  him  in  an  unfavourable  light.  The  Brakma^as 
he  cast  eyes  of  longing  on  his  own  daughter,  reproduc- 
no  doubt,  the  obscure  references  in  the  Bfptda  (X. 
1)  to  the  intercourse  of  Dyaus  (*'  Slqr ")  with  his  daughter 
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U§a8  ("Dawn").  The  gods  were  deeply  indignant  at  this 
deed,  and  Rudra  either  threatened  to  shoot  him,  but  was  in- 
duced to  desist  by  being  promised  to  be  made  lord  of  cattle;  or 
actually  shot  him,  though  afterward  the  wound  thus  caused 
was  healed.  In  the  Aitareya  Brdhmana  (iii.  33)  the  story  takes 
a  very  mythic  aspect:  Prajapati  turns  himself  into  a  deer  to 
pursue  his  daughter  in  the  guise  of  an  antelope  (roAifti),  and 
the  gods  produce  a  most  terrible  form  to  punish  him,  in  the 
shape,  it  is  clear,  of  Rudra,  though  his  name  is  too  dangerous 
to  be  mentioned;  he  pierces  Prajapati,  who  flees  to  the  sky 
and  there  constitutes  the  constellation  Mrga  ("Wild  Animal"), 
while  the  archer  becomes  Mrgavyadha  ("  Piercer  of  the  Mrga  "), 
the  antelope  is  changed  into  Rohi^i,  and  the  arrow  is  still  to 
be  seen  as  the  constellation  of  the  three-pronged  arrow. 

Despite  his  creative  activity,  Prajapati  was  not  immortal  by 
birth,  for  the  conception  of  the  BrdhmanaSy  as  of  India  in  later 
days,  does  not  admit  of  immortality  won  by  birth  alone.  When 
he  had  created  gods  and  men,  he  formed  death;  and  half  of 
himself  —  hair,  skin,  flesh,  bone,  and  marrow  —  was  mortal, 
the  other  half  —  mind,  voice,  breath,  eye,  and  ear  —  being 
inmiortal.  He  fled  in  terror  of  death,  and  it  was  only  by  means 
of  the  earth  and  the  waters,  united  as  a  brick  for  the  piling  of 
the  sacred  fire  which  forms  one  of  the  main  ceremonies  of  the 
sacrificial  ritual,  that  he  could  be  made  immortal.  But  at  the 
same  time  Prajapati  himself  is  the  year,  the  symbol  of  time, 
and  by  the  year  he  wears  out  the  lives  of  mortals,  whether  men 
or  gods.  The  gods,  on  the  contrary,  attained  immortality  from 
Prajapati;  they  sought  in  vain  to  do  so  by  many  sacrifices, 
but  failed,  even  when  they  performed  the  piling  of  the  fire 
altar  with  an  undefined  number  of  fire-bricks,  until  at  last 
they  won  their  desire  when  they  followed  the  proper  numbers 
of  the  bricks.  Death,  however,  objected  to  this  exemption 
from  his  control,  for  it  left  him  without  a  portion ;  and  the  gods, 
therefore,  ordained  that  thenceforth  no  man  should  become 
immortal  without  parting  with  his  body,  whether  his  inmior- 
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tality  was  due  to  knowledge  or  to  works.  Thus  it  happens 
that  after  death  a  man  may  either  be  reborn  for  immortality, 
or  he  may  be  born  only  to  be  fated  to  die  again  and  again. 
This  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  various  means  by  which  the  gods 
escape  death,  for  they  are  ever  afraid  of  the  Ender  and  must 
adopt  rites  of  many  kinds  to  be  freed  from  his  control. 

Since  both  the  gods  and  the  Asuras  ("Demons")  were  the 
oflFspring  of  Prajapati,  it  becomes  necessary  to  explain  why  they 
are  diflFerentiated  as  good  and  bad,  and  this  is  done  in  several 
ways.  In  one  case  the  Asuras  kept  sacrificing  to  themselves 
out  of  insolence,  while  the  gods  sacrificed  to  one  another;  and 
as  a  result  Prajapati  bestowed  himself  upon  them,  and  sacrifice 
became  theirs  only.  In  another  version  the  gods  adopted  the 
plan  of  speaking  nothing  but  the  truth,  while  the  Asuras  re- 
sorted to  falsehood :  because  of  this  for  a  while  the  gods  became 
weaker  and  poorer,  but  in  the  end  they  flourished,  and  so  it 
is  with  man;  while  the  Asuras,  who  waxed  rich  and  pros- 
perous, like  salty  ground  came  to  ruin  in  the  end.  The  gods, 
again,  won  the  earth  from  the  Asuras:  they  had  only  as  much 
of  it  as  one  can  see  while  sitting,  and  they  asked  the  Asuras 
for  a  share;  the  latter  replied  that  the  gods  could  have  as  much 
as  they  could  encompass,  whereupon  the  gods  encompassed 
the  whole  earth  on  four  sides.  Another  legend  accounts  for 
the  diflFerences  in  greatness  of  the  gods  by  the  fact  that  three 
of  them  —  Indra,  Agni,  and  Surya  —  desired  to  win  superior- 
ity, and  for  that  purpose  they  went  on  sacrificing  until  in  the 
long  run  they  attained  their  aim. 

Prajapati  might,  it  is  clear,  have  become  a  much  greater  figure 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  philosophic  spirit  which 
conceived  him  soon  went  beyond  the  original  idea  and  trans- 
formed the  male,  as  too  personal  for  the  expression  of  the  ab- 
solute, into  the  neuter  Brahman  Svayambhu  ("Self-Existent 
Prayer").  It  still  remained  possible  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  the 
world  to  this  Brahman  and  to  account  for  it  by  ascetic  austerity 
on  its  part,  but  the  way  was  opened  for  the  development  of  the 
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i^>^^  ^^  &idicfttei  tbftt  a  new  side  of  thought  has 

lisil^^lliQi^^  Brahman  is  the  ^pmTer/'  or  the  '*  spell,'' 
'V^il^^.^^^^  the  priest  and  it  is  also  the  holy  power  of 

liblf^pni^l^  the  spell^  so  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  become  a 
llipe  1^^^^  power  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  universe.  When, 
lAl^ieibie,  this  Brahman  is  converted  into  the  subject  of  as- 
iSlllcisqii  St  is  dear  that  it  b  assuming  the  features  of  Prajapati, 
Uttd  that  two  distinct  Imes  of  thought  are  converging  into  one. 
Th^  fidL  lesult  of  this  process  is  the  creation  of  a  new  god, 
Biahmif  which  is  the  masculine  of  the  neuter  impersonal 
BliiiiMn.  Yet  this  new  dei^  is  not  an  early  figure:  he  is  found 
in  thg  jbter  MrHma^as^  such  as  the  Kauiitaki  and  the  Taiuinya^ 
as  wdlai  in  the  Upanif^  And  the  still  later  Suira  literature, 
ta  whidi  be  is  deariy  identified  with  Prajipati,  whose  double, 
hefWCVeTf  he  obviously  is.  Was  there,  as  has  been  suggested, 
evw  a  time  idien  Brahmi  was  a  deity  greater  than  all  others 
in  the  pantbecm?  The  answer  certainly  cannot  be  in  the  un- 
restricted affirmative,  for  the  epic  shows  no  clear  trace  of  a 
time  when  Brahma  was  the  chief  god,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
Buddhist  Sutras^  which  undoubtedly  make  much  of  Brahma 
Sahampati  (an  epithet  of  uncertain  sense),  is  not  enough  to  do 
more  than  indicate  that  in  the  circles  in  which  Buddhism  found 
its  origin  Brahma  had  become  a  leading  figure.  It  is,  in  fact, 
not  unlikely  that  in  the  period  at  the  close  of  the  age  of  the 
BrihtnaffOif  just  before  the  appearance  of  Buddhism,  the  pop- 
ular form  of  the  philosophic  god  had  made  some  progress  to- 
ward acceptability,  at  least  in  the  circles  of  the  warriors  and 
the  Brahmans.  But  if  that  were  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  this 
superiority  was  not  to  be  of  long  duration,  and  certainly  it 
never  spread  among  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Of  these  rivals  of  Brahma  in  popular  favour  Vi^u  shows 
clear  signs  of  an  increasing  greatness.  The  gods,  as  usual,  were 
worsted  in  their  struggles  with  the  Asuras,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  regaining  the  earth  which  they  had  lost  they  approached  the 
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poimr  tkit  tliejr  mm.  ^potmm 

ytkm^m  JMkma^  (vi.  t^rti^hi4imm 

inMk  €be  AnirM  wbom  diejr  ideieited  an* 

mgtted  to  ifivi&^e  woM^  keepii^  to  liMiiiiii 

i»  \^tt  ooulil  step  over  in  three  stride^  tlieie  liflii 

ijie  woiidsi  the  Vedas,  and  speedbu    Mbfeom^ 

^Him  boar,  aa  a  co$mogcmc  power,  is  still  associate  widi 

and  not  with  Vivou,  traces  of  the  latter^s  eonaeziciii 

^itflioar  occur  in  a  l^oid,  ba^don  the  Bfpeim^  which  is 

^ttitMaek  Kd^vfvrdtf  (VI.  ii*  4) :  a  boari  the  plundorer  of 

iept  the  goods  of  the  gods  concealed  bqwid  seten 

Ittdra,  taking  a  blade  of  Jktidhgrassi  shot  bqriMld  #ib 

slew  the  boar,  which  Yivfxx^  m  tibe  McriftDor,  took  iad 

to  the  god.  This  passage  indicates  the  source  ol  die 

of  Viwu  in  the  Brakmaifas:  he  is  essentiaUy  identsied 

ticrifice  and  with  all  that  that  means  for  the  Brihman. 

a  strange  story  is  told  of  the  way  in  which 

loM  his  head.  He  was  acknowledged  by  the  gods  to  be 

and  thus  he  became  the  most  eminent  of  the 

Now  once  he  stood  resting  his  head  on  the  end  of 

V  ind  as  the  gods  sat  about  unable  to  overcome  him, 

ItaU  asked  them  what  they  would  give  to  him  who  should 

bow-string.  When  the  deities  promised  in  return  for 

IMH  actbn  the  eating  of  food  and  the  finding  of  water  even 

#Bsert,  the  ants  gnawed  through  the  string,  which  ao- 

broke,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  bow,  starting  asun- 
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der^  cut  off  tlie  head  of  tlie  god.  Tht  toimd  ghfrn^  with 
whi^  Viiou't  head  feU,  became  Hat  gharma^  or  tacrificial 
kettk;  and  at  his  strength  dwindled  away,  the  makarira^  or 
^pot  of  great  strength,**  acquired  its  name.  The  gods  pro- 
ceeded to  offer  with  the  headless  sacrifice,  or  makluh  but  as 
thejr  did  not  succeed  they  had  to  secure  the  restoration  of  its 
head  either  by  the  Aivins  or  by  the  praoargya  rite.  It  is  very 
carious  that  diis  should  be  so^  for  VifQu  takes  only  a  small 
part  in  the  ritual  and  is  not  closely  connected  with  the  Soma 
offering,  which  is,  after  all,  the  chief  feature  of  the  sacrifice; 
jret  we  must,  no  doubt,  recognize  that  the  god  had  a  strong  body 
oi  adherents  who  secured  the  growing  attention  paid  to  him. 
Tkt  same  trait  is  seen  in  the  relations  of  Visou  and  Iikdra: 
Viwn  now  appears  as  supporting  Indra  in  his  attack  on^Vrtra, 
and  we  have  assurances  that  VisQu  is  the  chief  of  the  gcKla«r  His 
dwarf  shape  also  assimilated  him  in  cunning  to  Indra,  for  it  is 
doubtless  nothing  but  a  clever  device  to  secure  the  end  aimed 
at,  just  as  Indra  changes  himself,  in  the  version  of  the  TaU" 
tifiya  Saihkiia  (VI.  ii.  4.  4),  into  a  salaorki  (possibly  a  hyena) 
and  in  that  form  wins  the  earth  for  the  gods  from  the  Asuras 
by  running  round  it  three  times.  Otherwise  the  god  develops 
no  new  traits:  his  characteristic  feature  remains  his  threefold 
stride  which  seems  to  have  been  accepted  in  the  sense  of  strid* 
ing  through  the  three  worlds,  though  the  alternative  version 
of  striding  through  the  sky  is  also  recognized. 

The  name  Narayaoa  is  not  yet  applied  to  Vi^Qu  in  the  early 
texts;  yet  we  hear  in  the  Satapatha  BrahmaijM  (XIIL  vi.  i.  i) 
of  Purusa  Narayaoa  who  saw  the  human  sacrifice  and  offered 
with  it,  thus  attaining  the  supremacy  which  he  desired.  Here 
we  have,  of  course,  a  reflex  of  the  Puru^a  Sukta  of  the  J^goeda^ 
the  Purusa  who  there  is  offered  up  being  transferred  into  a 
Purusa  who  sacrifices  another,  and  in  this  aspect  Narayaoa  is 
closely  akin  to  Prajapati.  As  early  as  the  Taittiriya  Aranyaka^ 
however,  which  can  scarcely  be  placed  later  than  the  third 
century  b.c.,  the  name  of  Narayaoa,  together  with  those  of 
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lfii^'%ii(li  «ifi«}ged  to  iadude  tte-  traiti  tddc& '^p{pait^'#r'w^ 
I|pl4  ilritei6  Vinitt  k  not  idcatiieii  mondbr  «i^  iOiHip^piii 
^ibo  «i&  the  Vi«tid«vm  Sii9ft  «ad  i»  ittveideii  is^ 

'^nillb  tlie  lew  it  is  certain  that  in  tiw  JiiJbM|Hir  SNt  l| 
m  gputtt  igore  than  Vifvu,  periiapt  Ix^iite  lie  li  # 
fod|  an  upect  tiever  coogemal  to  \'1|9^.  Thiiriiiil 
to  confer  long  life,  the  tripk  Me  of  jiini^blgil  a»i 
and  the  gods,  and  taking  his  bow,  dad  m  hb  1%ei% 
10  li^Mut  befond  the  Miijavants  in  the  far  nofl&.  SNI& 
ij|i#^i»^^        is  the  iaiarudriya^  or  ''litanjr  to  Rndra  bjr  a 
%:    Iftilid^^  Names,^  which  occurs  in  variant  bat  neartjr  tdential 
IHiid^  in  the  several  texts  of  the  Yajumeda.  He  hcM  ai^ean 
ip^iiaiQr^-odbuied  and  as  the  god  who  slips  awajr,  even 
|iNai|^  the  cowherds  and  the  drawers  of  water  catch  a  glimpse 
f^^^r$$1lbgBLi  he  is  treated  as  lord  of  almost  everything  conceivable, 
'^^  ^ '     jfetwdfag  thieves  and  robbers*  He  is  a  mountain  dwdler  and, 
iMMiir  all,  is  the  wielder  of  a  terribk  bow;  he  has  hosts  <rf 
who  are  his  attendants  and  who,  like  himself,  aie 
;  moreover  he  has  his  abode  in  everything.    O^r 
are  given  which  are  not  merdy  cfescriptive  —  Bhava» 
PaSupati  —  as  well  as   such   as  NUagriva   C^Blue- 
HidEed")  and  Sitikaotha  C  White-Throated").  Of  these  names 
|i|NI'fiiid  Bh       and  Sarva  repeatedly  connected  in  the  AAarva- 
iii(l^  both  as  archers,  and  brought  into  conjunction  with  Rudra; 
in  another  passage  of  that  Veda  (zv.  c)  appellatives 

Itllit^  and  Sarva,  but  also  Pasupati,  Ugra,  Rudra,  Mahadeva, 

iiilfibia.  In^tiaiapatha  BrSkma^  (I.  viL  3.  8)  we  are  told 

Rudra  b  Agni  and  that  among  the  eastern  people  his 

IS  Sarva,  but  that  among  the  westerners  (the  Bahikas) 

#tt]fed  Bhava;  and  he  is  also  termed  ''Lord  of  Cattle." 

account  (VI.  i.  3.  7)  says  that  from  the  union  of  the 
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mCiemsom^  (Pjraj^MtO  iHtk  U«as  wm  born  a  boy, 
wbot  onad  iiid  d^maiidad  to  Then 

^li^frfl^^^  ^f^  B«me  Rttdra  because  he  had  wept 

#M^;  wd  he  alw  called  him  ^nra  C'All''),  Paiupati  C'Lord 
€l  Cittfc^,  Ugra  r  the  Diead'Ot  Alani  (« Lightning''),  Bhava 
C^the  Eiittent'Of  Mahadeva  C'the  Great  God'Oi  ^nd  liana 
^^  Rttkr'Of  which  are  the  eight  forms  of  Agni.  In  slightly 
diSereiit  ordtr  the  names  are  given  in  a  passage  of  the  Kaufi- 
tM  BrSkmaifa  (vL  i  ff.)  as  Bhava,  Sarva,  Pasupati,  Ugradeva, 
Mahidevat  Rudra,  Ifiina,  and  Asani;  although  here  the  origin 
of  die  beii^  thus  named  is  traced  to  the  jcint  action  of  Agni, 
Viftty  Adityat  Candramas  (the  moon),  and  U«as  in  the  form 
of  an  Apsaras.  Yet  another  account  tells  of  the  origin  oi 
Rudim  firom  the  daty  Manyu  C* Wrath"),  who  alone  remained 
ia  Prajapati  after  all  the  other  gods  left  him  when  he  was  dis- 
solved by  the  effort  of  creation.  This  fact  explains  why  Rudra 
is  so  savage  and  requires  to  be  appeased.  He  is  the  cruel  one 
of  the  gods,  and  he  is  the  boar,  because  the  boar  is  wrath. 

There  are  many  other  traces  of  the  dread  nature  of  the  god. 
Thus  in  the  ritual  Rudra  is  so  far  identified  with  the  Rakfases, 
Asuras,  and  fathers  that  after  uttering  his  name  a  man  must 
touch  the  purifying  waters;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  the  fact  that  his  region  is  the  north, 
not  the  south,  and  that  the  call  used  in  his  service  is  the  svahoj 
which  is  normal  for  the  gods.  While  Nabhanedi^tha,  the  son 
of  Manu,  was  absent  firom  home  as  a  student,  his  brothers  de- 
prived him  of  any  share  in  the  paternal  estate  which  th^y  en- 
joyed during  the  lifetime  of  their  father.  When  he  complained 
of  this  to  his  parent,  he  was  told  to  go  to  the  Angirases,  who 
were  sacrificing  with  the  object  of  obtaining  heaven,  and  to 
make  good  his  loss  by  gaining  from  them  a  boon  for  teaching 
them  the  proper  recitation  on  the  sixth  day.  He  did  so,  but, 
when  he  was  taking  possession  of  the  thousand  cattle  which 
the  Angirases  gave  as  the  reward,  a  man  in  black  raiment 
(Rudra)  claimed  the  prize  to  be  his  own,  declaring  that  whatever 
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"^^^100^:1^  oumot  be  said,  however,  that  there  is  bmj  sobstaatial 
f^Mpljpijje"  in  the  chancter  of  the  god  nom  the  piesentaticm  of  it 

eicept  that  his  dfeadfiil  aqf>ect  is  now  lar  aiofe 

It  is  certainly  not  yet  pos^sk  to  jidld  litat  « 

4eiC3r  has  been  introduced  into  the  oonoeptaon  of  Ilttdr% 

dose  associaticm  with  Agni  is  aiierted  ^mt^-'im^f 

being  the  fire  in  its  dread  formu 

'£]^|{tt  the  Y^gwveia  we  find  that  Rndra  has  a  shter,  AmUkiy 

llMi^we  have  the  assurance  of  the  ^otapaAa  BrSkma/ifa  (IL  i4 

latitat  the  name  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  caQed  iVf- 

"^l^jsif^  It  is  not  until  the  last  poiod  of  the 

llllli  erf  the  Brihmaifas  {Kena  Upanifody  iii.  25)  that  we  find 

Haimavati,  who  is  the  wife  of  Siva  in  the  later  tradi- 

while  in  the  TaUHriya  AraffyakOj  which  is  still  later, 

Ambika  as  a  wife,  not  as  a  sister,  and  other  names, 

as  Duiga  and  Parvati.  This,  however,  is  merely  another 

—one  of  many  —  of  the  contemporaneity  of  the  later 

of  the  Vedic  literature  with  the  development  of  the 

mythology,  so  that  in  the  ASvalayana  Srauta  SiUra  (IV. 
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iriSL  19)  ii«  iad  added  to  Rudra's  names  those  of  Shra, 
Sa^cai%  HiMy  and  Mrda,  all  appellatiTes  of  Siva. 

Ia  addttkm  to  tbe  stixmg  evdution  of  monothdstic  tenden- 
det  ia  the  shape  of  the  worship  of  these  three  great  divinities, 
we  mitit  note  the  definite  setting  up  of  the  Asuras  as  enemies 
to  the  gods.  This  trend  is  a  marked  change  from  the  point  of 
view  d  the  Mpfida^  where  the  term  '^Asura"  normally  applies 
to  the  gods  themselves  and  where  the  conflict  of  the  demons 
and  the  godr  takes  the  form  of  struggles  between  individual 
Asuras  und  gods  rather  than  between  the  host  of  the  Asuras  and 
the  gods,  both  sprung  from  Prajapati,  as  the  Brahma^as  often 
dedare.  In  this  phenomenon,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
Iranians  treated  daenoy  the  word  corresponding  to  the  Vedic 
i^Mf  '^gdd,"  as  meaning  ''devil,"  it  is  natural  to  see  a  result 
ci  hostile  rdaticms  between  the  Iranian  reiFormed  faith  of  Zo* 
roaster  and  the  cdder  Vedic  l>elief ;  but  the  suggestion  is  insep- 
uMy  bound  up  with  the  further  question  whether  or  not  the 
Bg^iia  and  the  Brahma^as  show  traces  of  close  connexion 
with  Iran.  In  support  of  the  theory  may  be  adduced  the  fact 
that  the  Kavb  who  are  popular  in  Indian  literature  are  heretics 
in  the  Avesta;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Kavya  Usanas,  who 
is  the  purokiia  of  the  Asuras  in  the  PancaviihSa  Brihmaffa 
(VII.  V.  20),  is  famed  as  Kavi  Usan,  orKai  Kaus,  inlran.^  Other 
Asuras  with  names  possibly  borrowed  from  Iran  are  Saqida 
and  Marka  (with  whom  is  compared  the  Avestan  mahrkoy 
''death"),  Prahrada  Kayadhava,  and  Srma;  but  the  evidence 
is  much  too  feeble  to  afford  any  positive  conclusion,  and  the 
otiier  explanation  of  natural  development  of  meaning  in  both 
countries  is  possible  enough,  for  in  the  Veda  Asura  is  specially 
connected  with  the  word  mdya^  "power  of  illusion,"  and  may 
well  have  denoted  one  of  magic,  uncanny  power,  a  sense  which 
would  easily  lead  to  an  unfavourable  meaning.  The  degrada- 
tion of  Asuras  from  gods  to  demons  was  doubtiess  helped  by 
the  apparent  form  of  the  word  as  a  negative  of  suruj  from  the 
base  JMf,  denoting  "light,"  for  by  the  time  of  the  Upanifods 
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iprpw^fiicM  Willi  toe  mgiit  $am  wmusf  nipQi^im||^ 

J|#^  Mi  wiM%  in  whom  he  it  said  ta^wdl,^  lad^o^^tAmi^. 
jk^itiS^^  ifit  foiitf  of  y^iiiilAI^ 

||MiifaBPii»V  forthennore,  becomet  eepedaUf  proiiiu^^ 
|||i  Isilli  wydi  terminates  the  saoriidal  emmoixy  ai  «  aof* 
and  bjr  which  the  sacrificert  release  themsd^es  1mm 
mcKmt.  At  die  horse  saerifioe  this  badi  takes  Hm 
iiesiy^  Ibrtt  that  a  man  is  driiren  deep  into  the  Water  uid  iImi 
llllfaittd  as  a  scapegoat;  and,  since  the  appearance  d  tibescape» 
||il^  to  be  nnodlar  to  that  of  the  god,  we  ieam  tliat  Varmia 

conceived  as  bald-headed,  white,  ydkm^ 

and  i^rons.    The  one  festii^  wUdb  is  specially  his, 

Vibm9aprag^iasa,  is  again  cme  of  e:q»ation  ol  sin*   Yet 

fdation  to  the  sacrifice  VaruQa  (fees  not  appear  hi  miy 

mearal  splendour  of  the  figoeda^  und  he  is  manifeitlf 

as  in  the  epic,  to  sink  to  the  levd  of  a  p>d  d  the 

widiout  special  ethical  quality. 

|i|illie  other  Aditjra^  there  is  little  change;  but  the  numbor  is 

liiimlty  either  eight  or  (more  often)  twelve,  which  is  to 

fcMT  later  times,  when  the  term  is  not  as  often  used 

I^JpM^^MIr  ^  ^  ^^1^^  ^^^  enou^  to  cover  all  the  gods,  a 

r^M^^M^t^^K^  leads  to  the  epic  view  that  everv  deity  is  a  child 

[v^  lllli^^lr  One  enumeration  of  eight  gives  Varuqta,  &Gtra,  Arya- 

^^^^^  The  introduce 

^  Indra  is  interesting,  and  the  Maitriyafi  SoMiita  (11.  i. 

him  a  wn  of  Aditi,  but  the  connexion  is  not  insisted 

lifitra  deddedly  recedes  even  fn»n  the  small  [rface. 

Imi  holds  in  the  Utpeda^  perhaps  in  accordance  widi 
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VaruQa's  loss  of  position.  Aryaman's  nature  as  a  wooer  and 
prototype  of  wooers  is  frequently  mentioned,  and  two  Arya- 
mans  occur  in  one  phrase  which  may  suggest  a  close  alliance 
with  Bhaga,  whose  character  as  the  deity  who  gives  good  for- 
tune seems  to  be  definitely  implied  in  a  legend  of  the  Satapatha 
Brdhmana  (I.  vii.  4.  6),  according  to  which  he  is  blind.  Amsa 
and  Dak$a  almost  disappear,  although  the  latter  is  once  iden- 
tified with  Prajapati,  and  the  gods  bear  the  epithet  "having 
Dak$a  for  father,"  where  his  purely  abstract  character  is 
clearly  seen.  Vivasvant,  who  is  several  times  called  an  Aditya, 
is  said  to  be  the  father  of  men. 

From  the  Atharvaveda  onward  there  is  a  distinct  develop- 
ment of  Siirya  as  the  sun-god  par  excellencej  whether  under 
that  name  or  under  that  of  Aditya ;  and  the  Aitareya  Brdhmana 
(iii.  44)  explains  that  there  is  no  real  rising  or  setting  of  the 
sun,  for  it  always  shines,  though  it  reverses  its  sides,  so  that 
the  shining  one  is  now  turned  to  and  now  from  the  earth, 
whence  comes  the  discrepancy  of  day  and  night.  The  same 
Brdhmana  is  responsible  for  the  view  that  the  distance  between 
the  earth  and  the  heaven  is  that  of  a  thousand  days'  journey 
by  horse,  while  the  Pancavimsa  Brdhmana  reduces  it  to  the 
height  of  a  thousand  cows  standing  one  on  top  of  another,  a 
mode  of  reckoning  which  has  modern  parallels.  Naturally 
enough,  with  the  growth  of  importance  of  Surya  as  such 
Savitr  tends  more  and  more  to  become  the  god  of  instigation, 
and  his  solar  character  is  not  marked.  Pu$an  is  quite  often 
mentioned,  but  his  nature  is  not  appreciably  altered. 

Of  the  other  denizens  of  the  skies  Dyaus  is  more  evanescent 
than  ever,  but  Dyavaprthivl  occupy  a  fair  place  in  the  ritual 
and  receive  frequent  shares  in  the  oflFering.  U§as  steadily  di- 
minishes in  importance,  thus  continuing  a  devolution  which 
had  begun  in  the  l^gveda  itself,  and  no  new  mythology  is  made 
regarding  her.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Asvins  are  popular 
gods,  and  the  references  to  their  activity  in  the  J^gveda  are 
supplemented  by  further  details,  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
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,  ud  in  return  the  told  ^htm  tiurt  they  iiiKi 

heeinae  the  goiis  shut  them  out  from  the  Mdfffiae. 

westt  to  the  deities,  und  by  lestoring  thehetd 

dbtained  a  share  in  it.  The  reason  for  thdr 

from  the  sacrifice  is  interesting  and  is  gtvtn  le^ 

|p||i||fi^the]r  wandered  too  much  among  men  to  be  pure,  a 

iIk  gioiring  decfine  of  the  physidan's  stan^bi^f  as  a 

of  ti^  highest  class.  Though  tiie  Aivins  dia»%^1^^^ 

the  special  oflFerings  in  ^eir  honour  $n  suri  {t^  IdtiA  ist 

and  hcmejr,  uid  the  AStnna  Sasir^  which  is  sung  19 

^  tkut  Atiratra  form  of  the  Soma  sacrifice,  is  mated  bf 

dhM:  in  the  posture  of  a  flying  bird. 

<iie  gods  of  the  atmosphere  Indra  is  still  in  the  hei^t  of 

iwer  and  devdops  an  elaborate  mythdiogy  in  which  the 

illfdfti^es  are  rehandled.  Of  the  new  stories  regarding  him 

noteworthy  is  that  of  his  strug^e  with  Tva«tl^s 

^^P^HPrar&pa,  whom  he  slew,  and  with  Vrtra,  who  was  created 

from  the  remains  of  the  soma  left  undnink  by 
VSvarupa's  avenger  became  very  powerful  and  mas* 
igni  and  Soma,  all  sciences,  all  fame,  and  prosperity; 
hf  men,  and  fathers  brought  him  food.  But  Indra  at* 
Vrtra,  and  having  obtained  the  aid  of  Agni  und  Soma 
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by  the  promise  of  a  share  in  the  cake  at  the  sacrifice,  he  van- 
quished Vjtra,  who  apparently  then  became  his  food.  The 
story  of  the  death  of  Visvarupa,  the  three-headed  son  of  Tva§tr> 
is  variously  told,  but  it  is  clear  that  Indra  was  afraid  that  this 
demon  was  likely  to  betray  the  gods  to  the  Asuras,  whence 
he  cut  oflF  his  three  heads,  which  turned  into  different  birds. 
Nevertheless  by  this  act  Indra  had  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
slaying  a  Brahman,  and,  since  all  beings  cried  out  upon  him 
for  his  deed,  he  besought  the  earth,  trees,  and  women,  each  of 
which  took  to  themselves  a  third  of  the  blood-stain  which  had 
fallen  on  the  deity.  The  slaying  of  Tva§tr's  son,  however,  is 
only  one  of  the  sins  of  Indra  known  to  the  Brdhmaftas:  it  is 
said  that  he  insulted  his  teacher  Brhaspati;  gave  over  the 
Yatis,  who  are  traditionally  sages,  to  the  hyenas;  and  slew  the 
Arurmaghas  or  Arunmukhas,  of  whom  no  further  data  are 
recorded.  For  these  sins,  according  to  the  Aitareya  Brdhmana 
(vi.  28),  he  was  excluded  by  the  gods  from  the  soma,  and  with 
him  the  whole  of  the  warrior  race;  but  later  he  managed  to  se- 
cure the  soma  for  himself  by  stealing  it  from  Tva§tr>  though,  if 
we  may  believe  one  account,  he  paid  dearly  for  the  theft  by 
being  seriously  aflFected  by  the  drink  and  requiring  to  be  cured 
by  the  Sautramani  rite. 

Other  new  features  of  the  Indra  myth  are  the  prominent 
parts  played  by  other  gods  in  the  conflict  with  Vjtra :  the  ap- 
pearance of  Agni  and  Soma  as  helpers  is  paralleled  by  the  stress 
laid  on  the  aid  of  Vi§9u  or  of  the  Maruts.  Moreover  we  hear 
now  of  the  consequences  of  his  slaying  of  the  dragon,  which 
is  no  longer  regarded  merely  as  a  triumph.  Indra  himself  flees 
to  the  farthest  distance,  thinking  that  he  has  failed  to  lay  his 
opponent  low,  and  all  his  strength  passes  from  him  and  en- 
ters the  water,  the  trees,  the  plants,  and  the  earth;  or,  again, 
he  feels  that  he  has  sinned  in  his  action,  which  is  parallel 
to  his  disgrace  for  slaying  Visvarupa.  All  the  gods  save  the 
Maruts  abandon  him  at  the  decisive  moment;  and,  when  Vjtra 
has  been  struck,  it  is  Vayu  who  is  sent  to  see  if  he  is  really  dead. 
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|gyi:  lit  #^       bnportaiioe  of  the  watart  di^  a«dEttDii#l|pi 

^IfeiiMiigr  apeUs  of  various  Idsda  devised  to  aeciue  fiiil|^ 

^mi/$^0mbkk  tj^  odour  black  is  used  throu^iout  to  lesafiite  tlil 

of  tlie  cbods  whence  the  rain  must  descead^  iadbij^ 

with  the  waters  stand  the  frog,  which  is  used  in 

coding  fites;  the  ants,  who  exact,  in  xetum  for  thdr 

■f0^Uk  gnawing  the  bow-string  which  cuts  <^  the  head  of 

Jll^gif^  ijie  privilege  of  finding  water  even  in  the  desert;  many 

^aiid  the  *' Serpent  of  the  Deep/' Ahi  Budhnjra. 

flUlm  Satmmiriya  litanies  show  us  the  importance  of  the  su^ 

ilmiiii  Rudrasy  who  must  be  propitiated  no  l^s  than  Rudra 

iiliiil^  and  give  them  countless  places  d  oi^gin.    Thejr 

IJildt  ^  earth,  as  well  as  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  de^^ 

:;#/i|ii  VCK  mea  on  the  roads  and  at  sacred  places^  besides  dii* 

Uttblsg  them  in  the  platters  fn»n  which  thejr  eat.  Hie  rituil 

^y-;0l^im  housdiolder  provides  that  blood  b  to  be  offered  to  them 

]l||^iS^^^    directions,  and  thejr  are  described  sometimes  as 

iKiiiies  and  elsewhere  as  noisy  eaters  of  raw  flesh,  etc.  Despite 

ooQne:non  with  the  great  god,  they  are  no  more  than 

and  trolls,  and  it  is  no  hi^  honour  for  the  Maruts  to 

the  same  name  as  ''the  children  of  Rudra,*'  as  they 

^esied  even  in  the  l^fpeia.  Besides  their  special  assoda- 

Indra  the  Maruts  now  appear  regularly  as  the  sub- 

mmm%  the  gods,  quite  like  the  Vaisyas  among  men,  and 

iie  said  to  dwell  in  the  aSpaUha^  or  Ficus  religiosoj  which 

laM  normally  found  m  an  Indian  village  enjoying  the 
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|ll!M)|yiy.|tj^^  l^^y^^fM^  Dd  liiii  Oilu  lit  mty  ctttljr  be  tbat 

%  |i^  llk^  of  time  godi,  u  the  commoii  folk  of 

||iM^  ^  viUi^  that  iiel|^  the  theob- 

llililjito  loaele  them  iheie^  while  the  po|mUnr  imeginaticHi  oould 
wifll^^  fiuKjr  1^  the  ffiotiD^'fods  Awfkt  in  the  tree  thfoo^ 
ipji^         iriadbi>«oiiId  whitde  ia  time  of  tempest. 

Oltib#  t«mMrial  iSirin^^  Sooui  hu  converted  hioEMelf  into 
§<i|ffiriel  deitf  bjr  his  definite  identificataon  with  the  mooiiy 
wUdh  bqpas  in  the  latest  hymns  of  the  Mgnda  and  is  quite 
wwrniinii  in  the  later  Vedic  Bteratare;  thou^  of  coune  the 
pbmt  itsdf  still  remains  sacred  and  in  a  sense  is  Soma,  just  w 
it  wi|i  in  the  earlier  period  There  are  few  legends  told  re- 
garding Soma  wUch  are  <rf  any  interest,  the  most  important 
being  that  wdbich  oonoems  the  buying  of  it.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  ritual  that  the  soma-piant  should  be  represented 
as  bought;  but  that  the  seller  should  be  reprobated,  and  his 
I»!ice  afterward  even  taken  away  from  him.  In  this  has  been 
seen  a  representation,  one  of  the  bepnnings  of  Indian  drama,  of 
the  obtaining  of  the  sonu  from  the  Gandharvas  who,  in  the 
YafufVida^  guard  it.  The  price  is  a  cow,  which  is,  therefore, 
called  the  soma-purchase  cow,  but  in  the  Brahma^as  it  f  ppears 
that  Vac  C  Speech '')  was  the  price  with  which  the  gods  bought 
the  soma  from  the  Asuras  in  days  gone  by,  when  she  lived 
with  the  Asuras,  and  that  the  cow  is  the  modem  representa- 
tive of  Vac.  The  reason  why  the  gods  had  to  purchase  soma 
with  Vac  was  that  the  Gandharvas  were  fond  of  women  and 
would,  therefore,  prefer  a  woman  as  a  price;  but  the  divinities 
parted  with  Vac  only  on  the  distinct  secret  agreement  that 
when  they  desired  her  she  would  return  again,  and  she  did  so. 
Hence  in  this  world  it  is  legitimate  to  repurchase  the  cow  paid 
for  the  soma,  though  normally  a  cow  so  given  could  not  be 
taken  back  again.  It  may  be  that  the  legend  contains  some 
faint  indication  that  it  was  necessary  to  buy  the  plant  from  the 
hill  tribes  among  whom  it  grew.  But  if  Soma  is  the  moon, 
the  moon  and  Soma  also  are  identified  in  whole  or  in  part 
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with  the  demon  Vrtra :  in  one  passage  (I.  vi.  3.  17)  the  ^atapatha 
Brdhmana  divides  the  dead  Vrtra  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
goes  to  make  the  moon,  and  the  other  (the  belly)  to  trouble 
mankind.  The  conception  is  also  found  in  the  Maitrdyaijx 
Samhita  (H.  vii.  8),  and  it  is  clear  proof  that  terror  of  the  moon 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Indians  of  the  Vedic  period.  The 
moon  as  Candramas  often  appears  with  the  sun,  and  the 
Aitareya  Brdhmana  (viii.  24)  —  though  in  a  passage  which 
may  be  a  priestly  fiction  rather  than  a  genuine  belief  —  states 
that  the  moon  is  bom  from  the  sun.  A  more  important  con- 
ception, which  figures  largely  in  the  eschatology  of  the  Upanv- 
fadsy  is  that  the  sun  is  the  light  of  the  gods  and  the  moon  the 
light  of  the  fathers,  from  which  it  is  an  easy  step  to  the  doc- 
trine that  the  righteous  dead  dwell  especially  in  the  moon. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  its  more  primitive  sense  Soma  still  figures 
as  the  heavenly  drink  in  the  story  of  his  descent  to  earth,  which 
is  now  attributed  to  the  Gayatri  metre;  and  since  this  metre 
is  used  at  the  morning  pressing  of  the  soma  and  is  closely  as- 
sociated with  Agni,  we  thus  have  a  variant  of  the  legend  which 
is  seen  in  the  l^gveda  (iv.  27)  when  Soma  is  brought  down  by 
the  eagle.  The  Gayatri  is  shot  at  by  the  archer  who  guards  the 
soma,  and  a  nail  of  her  left  foot,  being  cut  off,  becomes  a 
porcupine,  while  the  goat  is  born  of  the  fat  that  drips  from  the 
wound.  The  other  metres,  Jagati  and  Tri§tubh,  failed  in  the 
eflFort  to  obtain  the  soma,  being  wearied  by  the  long  flight  to 
heaven. 

Agni  does  not  change  his  essential  features  in  the  later  Vedic 
period,  but  his  character  is  more  fully  set  out.  Thus  while 
the  J^gveda  mentions  only  one  of  the  three  fires,  the  Garhapatya, 
the  later  texts  name  also  the  Ahavaniya  and  the  Dak^i^agni; 
and  the  three  are  brought  into  conjunction  with  the  earth,  the 
sky,  and  the  atmosphere  respectively,  besides  being  associated 
with  the  three  categories  of  men,  gods,  and  fathers,  and  with 
Agni,  Surya,  and  Vayu.  It  is  a  question  how  far  in  these  equa- 
tions we  have  to  see  mere  priestly  schematism:  it  has  been  sug- 
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giittd  lliat  ia  tke  tomiiadfmf  whkk  is  thus  thown^  d  the 
litib^  aad  ite  wind  (Vajm)  we  have  a  ttuct  of  the  ooncep- 
lioii  (iribich  is  oertaiiilf  not  the  iioniul  one  of  this  period)  tliat 
iJie  iHlMsrs  live  ia  the  wind;  md  the  NwUamsa  has  been  re- 
gaided  M  a  name  of  ti^  fire  fcNT  the  Others.  Hie  fiie  naturally 
attd  inevitaUy  serves  to  show  the  establishment  of  Aryan 
civShBatibny  and  a  famous  story  of  the  eastward  movement  of 
lAnt  Aryans  in  the  Saiapatka  BrShmaffa  (I.  iv.  i)  tells  of  the 
file  n^ich  Videgha  Mathava  ^  and  Gotama  Rahuga^a  kir 
lowed  and  whidk  introduced  the  Aryan  belieft  into  new  lands. 
Yet  the  Brikmmtas  show  no  trace  of  any  evolution  of  a  public 
as  opposed  to  a  private  fire  of  the  king.  There  is,  however,.a 
new  development  of  Agni,  for  his  numerous  aspects  are  fre- 
quently described  by  epithets,  such  as  ''Lord  of  Vows,'* 
^'Desire,*'  or  ''the  Pure";  and  the  ritual  prescribes  different 
offerhigs  to  these  several  sides  of  his  nature.  This  fact  lends 
pJausiUlity  to  the  view  that  the  origin  of  Brhaspati  ("L(»d 
di  Devotion")  lies  in  a  feature  of  Agni  which  was  developed 
more  completely  into  an  independent  deity.  Brhaspati  himr 
self  assumes  in  this  period  two  of  his  later  characteristics.  He 
is  declared  to  be  "Lord  of  the  Metres/'  and  also  "Lord  of 
Speech"  (Vacaspati),  which  is  his  prominent  aspect  in  post- 
Vedic  literature,  and  he  becomes  the  deity  of  the  constellation 
Tl«ya;  while  in  post-Vedic  literature  he  is  the  regent  of  the 
planet  Jupiter,  although  the  suggestion  that  he  is  himself  a 
planet  is  inadmissible.'  The  worship  of  the  planets  does  not 
appear  for  certain  in  any  Vedic  text,  and  is  clearly  set  forth 
for  the  first  time  in  the  law-book  of  Yajnavalkya  in  the  third 
century  ii.D. 

Though  there  is  no  real  increase  in  the  position  of  the  god- 
desses in  this  period,  the  wives  of  the  gods  obtain  a  definite 
part  in  the  ritual.  Some  importance  attaches  to  I^a,  the  deity 
of  the  oblation,  who  is  described  as  the  daughter  of  Manu, 
with  whom  he  re-created  the  world  after  the  deluge,  although 
she  also  passes  as  the  child  of  Mitra  and  Varu^a.    Aditi  loses 
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WiMillUk'iii^^  iiiijflili  III  liwrii'^lttiii  tii/'j^ 

t|M|  hm^evwy.!!!  a  aor  fi^t:  whm  Indim  il  €x»qpl!8iiiii^^ 
Ifl^ililiii  flintfisumi  ^  ^  cw^  Jpdiii  tite  ill  cffiiti  tii 
^riMii^ilMS^^^^  die  AiraiSy  iddi Jbk  feoi^t^  iiili^ 

illlj^ii^  ios^rmiKiit  wm  speedb  aeeois  to  bsve  i^Mtt^t^ 
ill^lMr  Itfwtitr  mth  Vic  C^Speeeh'^,  «i  useitdl  ly^ 
■|lilliif,iif>  M  indl  M  to  her  later  demtibii  to  ^^iraidt  df  ^ 
IpliMl  of  leMDi^g  ud  coltare.  The  prominefioe  ci  iSts&imblk 
fi^^fligfdiolo^  of  the  time  may  eiplain  the  appeanmoeof  #ie 
gginop  J^  afid  Rakiy  Sinii^  and  Knhu  as  the  ddtibt 

jililli j  tit  over  tibe  two  days  of  full  and  new  mocm  respectivdy. 
-^^@f  '^  gods  who  may  be  called  personifications  ct  abstrao- 
lipWvl^lvai^  remains  active  as  the  creator  of  the  forms  of 
liMti  nd  the  causer  of  tiie  mating  of  animals.  His  duef 
li^asie  is  Us  enmity  with  Indra^  who  steals  tl^  soma  whsa 

toezdude  him  from  it  uwi  slays 


j^^^plpi^  tlitee  heads,  who  has  been  inteipreted  (though  with  fittie 

]^i:^^^^  as  the  moon,  but  who  seems  to  be  no  mMe  i^am 

^plHl^  tiie  cunning  of  lVa«u^s  woriemandiip.  I£s  oti^bte 

ii^^^       vengeance  on  Indra  is  likewise  a  failure.  IBs  ulti* 

||ia!efote,^^M  shown  by  the  KauHka  SutrOj  is  to  be  meiged  in 

mom  comprehensive  personality  of  Prajapati,  and  the 

ilMMr  doom  bebtUs  Dhatr,  Visvakarman,  and  Ifira^Jragarbha. 

^i    1^  with  that  curious  mixture  of  theosophy  and 

characterizes  it,  creates  some  new  gods,  such 

tl#slritii  C'the  Sun")»  Kala  C'Tmie")»  Skambha  (the  ""Sup- 

Ij^EM^^  1R^^^  Prajapati  used  for  fashioning  the  worid),  Pii^a 

^l^ilMth''),  the  Vratya  (possibly  Rudra  under  the  guise  of 

^i||j|«fiiriU^  Aryans),  and  others.  The  really  important 

tikus  created,  however,  are  Kama  and  SrL  The  £cmner> 

ir  peihaps  has  its  origin  in  the  cosmogonic  hyom  of 
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the  ^gveda  (x.  129)  where  Desire  is  said  to  be  the  first  seed 
of  Mind.  This  god  has  arrows,  and  though  he  is  a  cosmic  power, 
he  is  to  reappear  as  a  lesser  god  in  a  Sutra  and  in  the  epic 
period.  The  other  deity  is  Sri  ("Prosperity"),  who,  as  we  know 
from  the  Buddhist  sculptures,  was  a  prominent  divinity  in  the 
following  age. 

It  is  a  natural  sign  of  growing  formalism  that  the  gods  should 
now  be  grouped  in  classes :  the  eight  Vasus  (now  in  connexion 
with  Agni,  not  with  Indra),  the  eleven  Rudras,  and  the  twelve 
Adityas,  corresponding  to  earth,  air,  and  sky  respectively. 
The  Ckandogya  Upanisad  shows  a  further  progress  in  adding 
two  new  groups  —  the  Maruts  with  Soma,  and  the  Sadhyas 
with  Brahman.  The  Maruts  are  now  usually  distinguished  from 
the  Rudras,  although  they  are  still  connected  with  them. 

When  we  pass  to  the  minor  deities  of  the  period  of  the  Brdh- 
tnanaSj  we  find  a  certain  development  clearly  marked  in  the  case 
of  the  Gandharvas  and  the  Apsarases.  The  solitary  Gandharva, 
who  is  only  thrice  made  plural  in  the  l^goeda,  is  now  regularly 
transformed  into  a  body  of  beings  who  can  be  placed  together 
with  the  gods,  the  fathers,  and  the  Asuras.  Visvavasu,  how- 
ever, is  still  frequently  mentioned,  and  appears  to  have  been 
conceived  as  one  of  the  chief  guardians  of  the  soma,  by  whom, 
indeed,  in  one  account  he  was  stolen.  Soma  is,  therefore,  be- 
sought to  elude  him  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  in  the  Taittiriya 
Saihkitd  (I.  ii.  9.  i),  and  the  Taittiriya  Aranyaka  (I.  ix.  3) 
tells  us  that  Krsanu,  the  archer  who  shot  at  the  eagle  which 
carried  the  soma  to  earth,  was  a  Gandharva.  Yet  in  one  account 
the  gods  succeed  in  buying  the  soma  from  the  Gandharvas 
by  means  of  Vac,  for  the  Gandharvas  are  lovers  of  women; 
with  the  Apsarases  they  preside  over  fertility,  and  those  who 
desire  oflFspring  pray  to  them.  The  Atharvaveda  declares  them  to 
be  shaggy  and  half  animal  in  form,  though  elsewhere  they  are 
called  beautiful.  The  Apsarases  now  appear  in  constant  con- 
junction with  water,  both  in  rivers,  clouds,  lightning,  and 
stars;  while  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  describes  them  as  trans- 
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forming  themselves  into  aquatic  birds.  Yet  they  have  other  as- 
sociations also.  They  inhabit  trees,  especially  the  banyans 
and  the  sacred  fig-tree,  in  which  their  lutes  and  cymbals  re- 
sound; the  Gandharvas  live  with  them  in  these  and  other 
trees  of  the  fig  kind  and  are  asked  to  bless  a  wedding  proces- 
sion as  it  passes  them.  Dance,  song,  play,  and  dicing  are  their 
sports;  but  they  have  a  terrible  side  also,  for  they  cause  mad- 
ness, so  that  magic  is  used  against  them. 

But  though  the  Apsarases  are  especially  the  loves  of  the 
Gandharvas,  they  can  be  won  by  mortal  man,  and  among  other 
names  which  are  famous  later  are  mentioned  Menaka,  Sakun- 
tala  (from  whom  sprang  the  Bharata  race),  and  Urvasi.  The 
union  of  the  latter  with  Puriiravas  is  told  in  the  Satapatha 
Brahmana  (XL  v.  i).  She  married  him  solely  on  the  condition 
that  she  should  never  see  him  naked;  but  the  Gandharvas, 
envying  the  mortal  the  enjoyment  of  her  society,  devised  a 
stratagem  which  made  Puriiravas  spring  from  his  couch  beside 
Urvasi  in  such  haste  that  he  deemed  it  delay  that  he  should  put 
his  mantle  round  him.  Urvasi  sees  him  illuminated  in  a  flash 
of  lightning  and  vanishes;  but  he  seeks  her  all  over  the  earth 
—  a  theme  which  is  developed  in  detail  in  Kalidasa's  famous 
drama  —  and  finds  her  at  last  swimming  in  a  lotus  lake  with 
other  Apsarases  in  swan-shape.  Urvasi  reveals  herself  to  him 
and  consents  to  receive  him  for  one  night  a  year  later;  and 
when  he  returns  at  the  appointed  time,  he  learns  from  her 
how  to  secure  from  the  Gandharvas  the  secret  of  ritual  by 
which  he  himself  becomes  one  of  their  number. 

The  ^bhus  show  no  such  change  of  nature;  and  though 
they  are  more  clearly  brought  into  connexion  with  the  5.tus, 
or  Seasons,  than  in  the  ^gveda,  they  are  still  regarded  as  being 
not  really  of  pure  divinity,  but  akin  to  mankind,  and  as  re- 
ceiving only  with  difficulty  a  share  in  the  draughts  of  soma 
which  are  reserved  for  the  gods  proper.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have,  especially  in  the  Sutras  which  represent  the  last  stage 
of  the  Vedic  religion,  constant  references  to  many  other  minor 
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spirits,  of  whom  Vasto§pati  ("the  Lord  of  the  House"),  K§et- 
rasya  Pati  ("the  Lord  of  the  Field")  Slta  ("the  Furrow"),  and 
Urvara  ("the  Ploughed  Field")  are  the  natural  divinities  of  a 
villager.  Yet  the  place  of  plants  and  trees  is  still  very  slight, 
though  the  Atharvaveda  uses  plants  freely  for  medicinal  and 
magic  purposes  and  ascribes  a  divine  character  to  them,  and 
the  blessing  of  trees  is,  as  we  have  seen,  sought  in  the  mar- 
riage ritual,  while  offerings  are  made  both  to  trees  and  to  plants. 
In  the  Buddhist  scriptures  and  stories  special  prominence  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  given  to  tales  of  divinities  of  plants,  trees, 
and  forest.  A  distinct  innovation  is  the  direct  worship  of  ser- 
pents, who  are  classified  as  belonging  to  earth,  sky,  and  at- 
mosphere, and  who  doubtless  now  include  real  reptiles  as  well 
as  the  snake  or  dragon  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  found  in  the 
^goeda.  The  danger  from  snakes  in  India  is  sufficient  to  explain 
the  rise  of  the  new  side  of  the  ritual:  the  offerings  made  to 
them,  often  of  blood,  are  to  propitiate  them  and  reduce  their 
destructive  power,  and  Buddhism  is  also  supplied  with  charms 
against  them.  Isolated  in  comparison  with  the  references  to 
the  snakes  are  those  to  other  vermin,  such  as  worms  or  the 
king  of  the  mice  or  ants,  all  of  which  occasionally  receive  offer- 
ings. A  serpent-queen  appears  as  early  as  the  Brdhmanas  and 
is  naturally  enough  identified  by  speculation  with  the  earth, 
which  is  the  home  of  the  snakes.  Not  until  the  Aivaldyana 
Grhya  Sutra  (II.  iv.  i),  however,  do  we  hear  in  the  Vedic  religion 
of  the  Nagas  ("Serpents"),  who  are  prominent  in  the  epic. 
A  new  form  of  being  in  the  shape  of  the  man-tiger  is  also  found, 
but  not  the  man-lion.  The  boar  is  mentioned  in  cosmogonic 
myths  as  the  form  assumed  by  Prajapati,  who  is  also  brought 
into  conjunction  with  the  tortoise  as  the  lord  of  the  waters. 
The  cow  is  now  definitely  divine  and  is  worshipped,  but  she 
is  also  regarded  as  identical  with  Aditi  and  Iqla.  Tark^ya, 
the  sun-horse,  is  named  here  and  there,  and  Ari§tanemi,  who 
occurs  in  connexion  with  him,  is  a  precursor  of  Ari$tanemi  as 
one  of  the  Tirthakaras  of  the  Jains. 
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tlie  otdinarf  life  of  the  people,  who  saw  a^  dd^  in  ea<^ 

llpijlde  form  erf  actbn.  Naturally,  too,  they  regarded  as  dlvi^ 

^^^plongh  and  the  ploughshare  and  the  drum,  just  as  in  ^ 

4kfW^^^  ^  ritual  is  full  of  the  use  of  sjrmbds,  such  as 

^^t^ii^  of  the  sun,  the  gold  plate  which  represents  the  sun, 

the  world  of  demons  the  chief  change  in  the  BrSkfna^as 

formal  separation  of  Asuras  and  gods.    Vftra,  whose 

:|^i|pQdt  is  developed,  remains  the  chief  Asura;  but  the  story  of 

|||tfBl"f«  is  also  elaborated,  stress  being  laid  on  the  use  of  lead 

ritnal,  apparently  to  represent  the  weapon  (the  foam 

)  with  which  Indra  destroyed  him  when  he  had  under* 

to  slay  him  neither  with  wet  nor  with  dry  •  The  myth  of 
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^^^^y£'-°'(-||iii^i|i|?iii^^  tltt'  afaqner  ol  ¥«]«  and.  Vrtn;  Sniioa 
^''l^l^v'vv-^iiitij^  #«Xli«imi;.'«i^'PU  in  powcwioa  of  the 

rj#^>'i4^' t".  ^fteiaiibi:  3w-  SilEiMM  'me  tbe  moce  wmnineot  fiends:  die^ 
iii^  A^pplQ^  dufiiig  pregnaaqr;  in  the  tlu^  of 

#iV^^>^  ttimck  womm;  they  imiwl  mmd  l^  bride 
ill  liit  1^^  M  that  little  ttaves  are  dust  at  thdr  eyes* 
1^1111^  in  figuie,  thejr  are  defannedt  three- 

&IMBied»  fi>e4&o<ed,  fotir^eyed^  fingerietSy  bear-nedced,  and 
W0k  hxm  on  their  hands.  They  are  both  nule  and  female; 
ilKy'  htsn  kings  and  are  nu^taL  Thejr  enter  man  bjr  ihe 
j|M9utlh  when  he  is  eating  or  drinking;  thejr  cause  mad- 
MSil  thegr  •ainoand  houses  at  night,  braying  like  donkeys^ 
liui^sbv  tkxidy  and  drinking  out  of  skulls.  They  eat  tht  flesh 
of  «pn  and  hc«€S  and  drink  the  milk  of  cows  by  their  magic 
pcmmr  as  ytedliMJy  or  wizards.  Their  time  is  the  coming  of 
ll|^h%  €q>eciidly  at  the  dark  period  of  new  moon;  but  in  the 
eaat  they  have  no  power,  for  the  rising  sun  dispels  them.  The 
Piiacas  are  now  added  to  the  numbers  of  demons  as  a  regular 
tribe:  they  eat  the  corpses  of  the  dead;  they  make  the  living 
waste  away  and  dwell  in  the  water  of  the  villages.  Magic 
is  used  both  against  Piiacas  and  against  Rakfases,  the  latter 
of  whom  are  especial  enemies  of  the  sacrifice,  and  against  whom 
magic  circles,  fire,  and  imprecations  of  all  kinds  are  employed. 
More  abstract  «re  the  Aratis,  or  personifications  of  ilUberality. 
Other  spirits,  like  Arbudi  in  the  Athatvaoeday  can  be  made  to 
help  against  an  enemy  in  battle.  A  few  individual  names  of 
demons  are  new,  and  although  Makha,  Aram,  Savda,  and 
Marka  (the  Asuras'  purohitas)  are  all  ancient,  a  vast  number 
are  added  by  the  Gfhya  Sutras  —  Upavira,  Sauvdikeya, 
Ulukhala,  Malimluca,  Dro^asa,  Cyavana,  Alikhant,  Animisa, 
Kinivadanta,  Upasruti,  Haryak$a,  Kumbhin,  Kurkura,  and 
so  forth.  None  of  these  has  individual  character:  the  spirits 
of  evil  which  surround  human  beings  at  every  moment,  and 
particularly  at  times  like  marriage,  child-birth,  the  leaving  of  a 
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Isift^il^  t&ns  luuiMgoiiig  ui  eich  oUMr  t  ii»^iA^ 
lloKt  Yefikm,  tlmt  of  the  BrhadSn^dka  Op0mfid  iy%  ||^ 
W^'ilthn  to  the  edttence  of  a  third  place  for  the  ewiL   iMist 
iUb  k  rendered  needless  hy  the  oonoeptioii  tliftt  the.  lel^r^ 
iiliilli  a  good  or  a  bad  form,  as  a  Brahman,  warrbr,  or  houe- 
tNplder,  or  as  a  dog^  pig,  or  Glvdala  (member  of  tibe  kmest 
elite) «  The  third  place  mentioned  in  the  ChSndogya  Upamifad 
|i^  to)  novr  becomes  entirely  meaningless,  but  that  does  not 
jpiievient  its  retention,  A  new  effort  to  unite  all  the  views  is 
patented  by  the  KaupuM  UpmUsai  Ql.  2),  which  sends  all 
Itittts  to  the  moon  and  then  allows  some  to  go  by  die  path  of 
ilije  gods  to  Brahma;  while  the  others,  who  have  been  {myved 
illiiting,  return  to  earth  in  such  form  as  beits  thor  tMA% 
as  a  worm,  or  fly,  or  fish,  or  bird,  or  licm,  ox  boar,  or 
^^j(K^,  or  s^pent,  or  man,  or  somethii^  else.  The  law^4x>oks 
the  same  mixture  of  ideas,  for,  while  heaven  and  hdl  are 
referred  to  as  reward  and  punishment,  they  also  idlude 
^  tibe  fact  of  rebirth.  The  intention  is  that  a  man  first  enjoys 
i  itwmrd  for  his  action  in  heaven,  and  then,  since  he  must  be 
he  is  reincarnated  in  a  comparatively  favourable  post- 
■,^0^  while  in  the  other  instance  after  punishment  in  hell  he 
isttlier  penalized  by  being  bom  in  a  low  form  of  life. 
Ifhli  fathers  with  Yama  are,  no  doubt,  conceived  as  in  heaven, 
Hfe  hear  also  of  fathers  in  the  earth,  atmosphere,  and  sky, 
various  classes  are  known,  such  as  the  IJmas,  tJrvas,  and 
The  belief  that  the  &thers  are  to  be  found  in  all  three 
is  natural  enough  as  regards  earth  and  heaven,  and  the 
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iMMb  fit  «^^4iieiid^  ill  oditt  iiisftibdifeiies  Me  often  oofmected 

itt  ^  Veda  die  onlf  otiier  reference  to  tfak 
jppieiiti  jlidl  U  ^  jKMibQi^  that  tl»  Maruts  may 
|i^;^4||i^^^^  iffarded  as  tiduig  in  the  storm- 

"lijjj^ll^^  #»  dl«ee  is  no  dear  evidence.  A  group  of  die 
ll^^die^Sevm  Seer^^  is  idoitified  with  the  stars  of  the 
l^iili^^^^  Jsir  no  better  reason  than  the  similarity  of 

^^^mm^.  $nAfksmp  ^bear^**  althoii^  from  time  to  time  the 
l||l|Mci^         dtt  souls  of  the  pious  are  the  stars  inlieaven. 
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<^e|rtiofi  wliich  b  entiidjr  #  tt  leart 
V^Miic  period,  a  doctriiifii  of  «gM  trf  the 
f^^iUsig  poinuci  ooatrmst  with  and  affi|iit3r  to  thf  Id^ 
la^  igei  iet^  1^^  In  the  Oredt  veni^ 

I  i30i&mM^  and  wtaply  coiitidi»mi  ta^ 

M  time,'  'iriule  in  the  Indian  tliejr  are  only  the  lattt^  til 

itibe  A6t6hite  reveals  ttselfi  tlu8  revelation  being  IcdObiiid 

|i:pariod  of  reabaorptiony  after  which  the  ages  i^ain  eome 

being.  In  the  process  of  evolution  the  first^'or  Krta,  age 

l^i^QcdM  by  a  dawn  of  four  hundred  years  and  closes  in  $ 

4|ii^K^t  of  equal  duration,  while  its  ownlei^|this  km  thmwi^ 

ipfs>  This  is  the  golden  age  of  the  world,  in  wMdb  djf^i^^^^ 

,^^-  .  >  lippsct.  Neither  gods  nor  demons  of  any  kind  y«t  eaiit,  m0t 

'  fleeces  are  unknown,  even  bloodless  offerings.   The  Viiapi 

ves  have  no  existence,  and  all  human  infirmities,  such 
li  disease,  pride,  hatred,  and  lack  of  mental  power,  are  absent, 
the  less,  the  four  castes  —  the  priest,  the  warrior,  tlie 
r'^Sltsbandman,  and  the  serf — come  into  being  with  their  special 
[:lig§xlu  and  characteristics,  though  this  differentiation  is  modi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  they  have  but  one  god  to  worship,  one 
Veda  to  follow,  and  one  rule.  In  this  age  men  do  not  seek  the 
!frnit^of  action,  and  accordingly  they  are  rewarded  by  ob- 
tiuning  salvation  through  absorption  in  the  absolute.  On  the 
'  tnril^t  of  the  Krta  age  follows  the  dawn  of  the  Treta,  which 
lists  lor  three  hundred  years,  while  the  age  itself  continues  three 
thousand  and  ends  in  a  twilight  of  three  hundred  years.   In 
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Fro.  a.    1^1  OiasMiMo  of  tsi  Ocxiln 

'nie|Ddi(STft,Vifqa,uidBnliiiii)iUiultathe]eftof  MbantMuu!*rt,whkdi  nttt 
on  ■  tortMC  (Viffu  hinuelf  in  hii  Kflniu,  or  Torbuie,  ivaUr];  to  tbe  right  u*  the 
demoB*;  and  with  the  terpcDt  Vbuki  u  the  cord  the  two  oppoting  lide*  twiri  the 
mouDtuB  to  chum  the  ■mbnwia  from  the  ocetfl  of  milk.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  picture 
ue  the  Tuiou*  "acnu"  incidentally  wod  in  gaining  the  awnta.    After  Moor,  Bimi» 
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this  epoch  virtue  declines  by  a  quarter  from  its  full  perfection 
in  the  golden  age.  Sacrifices  come  into  existence,  and  with 
sacrifices  the  attaining  of  salvation,  not  as  before  by  mere 
meditation  and  renunciation,  but  by  the  positive  actions  of 
offering  and  generosity.  Moreover,  duty  is  still  strictly  per- 
formed, and  asceticism  is  normally  practised.  In  the  next  age, 
the  Dvapara,  the  bull  of  justice  stands  on  two  feet  only,  for 
another  quarter  of  virtue  has  departed.  The  Vedas  are  multi- 
plied to  four,  yet  many  men  remain  ignorant  of  them  alto- 
gether or  know  but  one  or  two  or  three.  Ceremonies  increase, 
and  treatises  on  duty  multiply,  but  disease  and  sin  grow  rife, 
and  sacrifice  and  asceticism  alike  are  performed  not,  as  for- 
merly, disinterestedly,  but  in  hope  of  gain.  It  is  in  this  age 
that  the  need  for  marriage  laws  first  makes  itself  felt,  and  the 
dawn  and  twilight  alike  shrink  to  two  hundred  years,  while 
the  age  itself  is  reduced  to  two  thousand.  A  dawn  of  only  a 
hundred  years  serves  to  introduce  the  Kali  and  worst  of  the 
ages,  when  virtue  has  but  one  leg  to  stand  upon,  when  religion 
disappears,  when  the  Vedas  are  ignored,  when  distress  pre- 
vails, and  when  the  confusion  of  the  castes  begins.  But  the 
age  lasts  only  a  thousand  years,  and  its  brief  twilight  of  a  hun- 
dred years  is  a  prelude  to  the  absorption  of  all  in  the  Absolute 
Spirit.  Seven  suns  appear  in  the  heaven,  and  what  they  do  not 
burn  is  consumed  by  Vi§i3iu  in  the  form  of  a  great  fire,  the  de- 
struction being  made  complete  by  a  flood.  A  new  Krta  age 
cannot  commence  to  dawn  before  the  lapse  of  a  period  equal  to 
the  thousandfold  repetition  of  the  total  of  the  ages,  that  is, 
twelve  million  years.  In  this  complete  reabsorption  the  gods 
no  less  than  men  are  involved,  to  be  reborn  again  in  the  course 
of  the  ages. 

The  doctrine  of  the  ages  is  only  an  emphatic  assertion  of  the 
idea  which  underlies  all  the  mythology  of  the  epic,  that  the 
gods  themselves  are  no  longer  independent  eternal  entities, 
but,  however  glorious  and  however  honoured,  are  still,  like 
man,  subject  to  a  stronger  power.    Indeed,  in  the  epic  the 
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lilpi^^  iHdi  the  ezcepticm  of  Viwu 

i||S^  oombatants  and  cannot  aid  or 

il^t^m^  with  th^  gods  of  Ilkmier. 

lilll^  $p^  iiQMever^  a»  well  as  phantoms,  and  their 

flJ^^Mif^  to  us  in  the  l^end  of  the  chunung 

€((fe#i  i^isdi  is  preserved  in  the  Ramaya^a  (I  45; 

ili^|)^i^  poofosed  and  fragmentary  form,  in  the 

liplUfli^  The  gods  and  Asuras  were  sprung  bom  <me 
li^rt  Ki^^^  who  married  the  daughters  of  Dak«a 

]?lNli^ii^  Iha  gods  U^  the  children  of  Aditi,  while  the 
Aiumm  (^  diildiea  of  Diti)  were  the  older.  They  lived  in 
hfi^n'i^mUkLj^  Kita  age,  but  being  seiased  with  the dessie  to 
Mtaitt^  iip^^  freedom  from  old  age  and  ^f^kness, 

tlwp  deciiled  liiat  diqr  diould  seek  the  ambrosia  whidi  was 
49  iNi  1W»  fay  cfaumwg  the  milky  ocean,  and  accordingly  they 
set  aliovt  idstis  task  by  making  the  serpent  Vasuki  the  churning 
fOpf  and  Mount  Mandara  the  churning  stick.  For  a  thousand 
years  tkqr  churned,  and  the  hundred  heads  of  Vasuki,  spitting 
imiom,  bit  the  rocks,  whence  sprang  the  deadly  poison  called 
Halahala,  which  began  to  bum  all  creation,  gods,  men,  and 
Asuras  alike.  They  fled  to  Rudra,  ''the  Lord  of  Cattle," 
''the  Healer"  (Sankara),  and  at  the  request  of  \^«9U,  who 
hailed  him  as  chief  of  the  gods,  he  drank  the  poison  as  though 
it  were  the  ambrosia.  The  churning  then  proceeded,  but  Mount 
Mandara  slipped  into  hell.  To  remedy  the  disaster  \^«qu  lay 
in  the  ocean  with  the  mountain  on  his  back,  and  Kesava  pro- 
ceeded to  chum  the  odean,  grasping  the  top  of  Mandara  with 
his  hand.  After  a  thousand  years  there  appeared  the  skilled 
physician  Dhanvantari,  then  the  Apsarases,  who  were  treated 
as  common  property  by  the  gods  and  the  Asuras,  and  next 
Varaoa's  daughter,  Sura,  whom  the  sons  of  Aditi  married,  thus 
attaining  the  name  of  Sura,  while  those  of  Diti  declined  to 
marry,  whence  their  name  of  Asura  (here  popularly  etymolo- 
as  "Without  Sura").  Then  came  out  the  best  of  horses, 
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jiiMe  «od  takes  equal  nmk,  and  the  only  power  idddi 
Im^  ier:  a  momeiit  be  compared  with  l^Me  two  deitiea  ii 
tiie  penonal  form  of  tlie  alMolute  Brahmaift,  a  god^ 
Is  to  sajr,  of  priestly  «i^  aad  ooe  who  coold  never  haire 
i^  jwl  1»^  on  the  xnythologieaf  iiisthict.  V^I9ii  Mi  Mh^ 
pL  ti^  were  too  real  tfi^  popidar  to  sloli  isiil  ift^ 

'^liM^ct  priestly  speculatmiy  and  io«»d  tiMsn 
eMlguiwiiig  body  of  tales* 
It  b  characteristic  of  the  feebk  personalicy  <)f 

.  iSn^  he  finds  a  connenon  with  the  dass^  el  the  gods  Dttty 
ttrough  identification  with  lVa«tr>  who  ooonti  as  cme  erf  tfa^ 
Ipcive  Adityas,  the  narrower  group  of  the  children  d  Aditi 
ifid  Kaiyapa  Prajapari.  In  reality,  however,  he  is  a  personifies^ 
i^M  of  the  abstract  Absolute  which  is  often  described  in  the 
MA&hifata*  It  b  eternal,  self-ezisring,  invisible,  unborn, 
unchanging,  imperishable,  without  beginning  or  end;  from  it 
afl  is  sprung,  and  it  is  embodied  in  the  whole  universe;  yet  in 
Itsdf  it  has  no  characteristics,  no  qualities,  and  no  con'tiasts. 
MmhSX  springs  from  it,  so  into  it  all  is  resolved  at  the  end  of  the 

'  jMurages.  Hus  it  can  be  identified  with  Time  and  with  Death, 
bo^  of  which,  like  itself,  absorb  all  things  and  bring  them  to 
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milStaafpmtu  Into  tbe  Bralmuii  the  indiviclual  tdf  may  be 
moliwl  wiiea  it  ctitt  aside  even  the  appiehentbn  d  its  own 
id/aatia^  wMEt  the  Brahman,  abandons  aU  resolves  of  body  or 
muidt  and  irees  itself  from  every  attachment  to  objects  of 
sense.  When  a  man  withdraws  aU  his  desires  as  a  tort(»se  all 
itk  Mmbsi  then  the  self  sees  the  self  in  itself;  when  a  man  fears 
HO  OM  and,  when  none  fear  him,  when  he  desires  nothing  and 
Jiaa  no  hatred,  then  he  attains  the  Absolute.  Personified  as 
Bimhmi,  the  Absolute  appears  as  a  creator,  as  Rrajapati,  the 
mtker  of  the  wwlds,  the  grandfather  of  the  worlds.  He  creates 
die  godi,  seers,  fathers,  and  men,  the  worlds,  nvers,  oceans, 
ioeks,  trees,  etc  In  other  passages  he  created  fint  the  Brah- 
mans  calkd  Prajapatis  —  endowed  with  radiance  UlBetiie  son  —* 
truth,  law,  penance,  and  the  eternal  Brahman,  custmns,  puri- 
fications, the  Devas,  Danavas,  Gandharvas,  Dai^ras,  Asuras, 
Bilahoragas,  Yak«as,  Rakfasas,  Nagas,  PiSacas,  and  the  four 
castes  of  men.  It  is  characteristic  that  the  Brahman  is  here 
created  by  the  personal  Brahma  who  is  sprung  faom  itself. 
Brahma  also  appears  as  only  one  —  and  that  the  highest  —  of 
the  Prajapatis,  and  elsewhere  we  find  an  enumeration  of 
seven  Prajapatis  who  are  called  his  spiritual  sons,  Marid, 
Atri,  Angiras,  Pulastya,  Pulaha,  Kratu,  and  Vasiftha,  even 
longer  lists  being' given  elsewhere. 

Beyond  this  creative  power  mythology  has  little  to  say  of 
Brahma.  Above  heaven  lie  his  beautiful  worlds,  and  his  as- 
sembly hall  stands  on  Mount  Mem.  Yet,  as  accords  with  one 
who  created  the  world  by  virtue  of  his  magic  power  of  illusion, 
the  form  of  his  palace  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  described: 
neither  cold  nor  hot,  it  appears  to  be  made  of  many  brilliant 
gems,  but  it  does  not  rest  upon  columns;  it  surpasses  in 
splendour  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  fire,  and  in  it  the  creator 
ever  dwells.  Brahma's  wife  is  Savitri,  and  swans  are  harnessed 
to  his  chariot,  which  is  swift  as  thought.  His  altar  is  called 
Samantapancaka,  and  it  was  from  a  great  sacrifice  which  he 
performed  on  the  top  of  Mount  Himavant  (roughly  to  be  iden- 
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tfnil  tiie  ocMii  Mie  III  fvist  ^i^^ 

Ilii l^lil^^^  bMB  to  pitMwtt^ 

|t»i^i^  Rndm  kittidtod  it  tttiK^ 

>]|jilra!3|  -vbeiice  it  ciuac  to  trc  tc^fiy  xeoia  '^Mliii  to 
|i#likidd  guai^^    and  tlieii  to  MiiM  is 
"^#1  omr^^      with  the  Vedic  godi  BMhaii  Amm 
iSlMhmxam  of  the  giefttneta  of  n  cfoator;  Tbm  U  Itee  # 
iittttmt  tfae  gods  are  apt  to  tom  to  lum  end  to 
lM#llt  yiddt  in  importance  to  the  two  great  gods,  Sim  mril 
even  though  liere  and  there  in  the  M^A&kirmmfkrmtiB 
wtidk  suggest  that  these  godi  owed  dieir  mig^n  to  hhi^ 
#  IW^ber  to  the  Absolute,  of  which  he  h  the  perMiaal  iDtni. 
Illiett  woisy  pi^  as  the  greatest  of  gods,  he  liimself 
|i|^idorati<m  of  Vi«9U,  who,  though  sprung  from  the  Brahmi^ 
liui  cieated  him  as  a  factor  in  the  process  of  world  ofeation; 
ilfiit  fa  stated  that  Brahma  was  bom&om  die  lotus  wlu^  came 
bdng  cm  the  navd  of  Viwa  as  he  lay  sunk  in  mwing. 
^  IP^  in  the  epic  is  the  doctrine  of  a  triad  of  Biidiaai^ 

fipi,  and  Siva  laid  down  in  a  passage  of  the  i#dkiiiirH*i 
18S14),  wrhere  it  is  said:  '^In  the  form  of  Brahma  he  otalM; 
iili  Imm      form  p.e.  Vi«9u]  preserves;  in  his  form  m  Rikbw 
|Ni  Siva]  will  he  destroy;  these  are  the  three  ooiMiitbns  of 
tL'*  This  view,  however,  b  foreign  to  the  epic  as  a 
and  to  the  RimSyai^ay  and  the  creator-god  is  at  most 
ilj^i^rded  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  two  great  sectarian  divinities- 
It  accords  well  with  the  faded  positbn  of  the  creator-god 
llMit  the  account  of  Indian  religicm  which  we  owe  to  the  Greek 
wHter  Megasthenes  (about  300  b.c.)  makes  no  mentkm  of  him 
^|iV4i;  great  god,  even  when  it  tells  us  of  two  deities  who  are 
iisiii^ed  with  Dionysos  and  Herakles  and  in  whom  we  must 
Siva  and  Vi«9U,  rather  than,  as  has  also  be^i  sug- 
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^^^y:;;^>||gii|i|iMl  ywirfniliw  isii«t'  tiieie  ii  mndi.iit  ooouboii  in  tiie 

|i||nrjy;:||jjyi§  at  home  wlieie  the  mae 

,^1^^^:.^^-'  ^: ||if|^^  north  of  die  SLabai  rhre^ 

'^  If^^i  .     Itt^yie  north  mtf  countiy  north  of  Delhi,  end  forther  nmth 

r^v^%^  :^1^v^^'  1^  imrfhip  alio  cacteiided  east  to  BMr  and 

^  y  ;n>^^^  ^'^^  «$  Kalttgft  ia  the  south-east,  and  was  prevaleiit 

t^:^  3^        IMNI^  in  1^  west.  HeraUes  again  was  worshq»ped 

^^''r  \       lllike  Gafifes  vallef  <aiid  had  as  chief  seats  of  his  colt  the  towns 

|\  s>^>:  0l  Mtliion  and  Kleisobora,  in  which  have  been  seen  (doubt* 

less  l%iMfy)  Mathurit  and  die  city  of  Kn^a*  both  on  the 
||m$  fonner  being  the  capital  of  the  Yadavasi  among 
jEfRKk  tanked  as  hero  and  god.  Consistent  wMx  this  is 
t|ie  &ct  diat  Mega^henes  asoribes  to  Herakles  a  daughter 
Fiadde,  for  thb  aooords  with  histoiyi  since  the  Pi^dj^M  of 
ievthffn  India,  whose  ccmnezion  with  the  Paodavas  of  the  epic 
was  feoognised,  were  worshippers  of  Kn^a,  and  in  their  ooua* 
try  a  second  Mathura  is  found. 

In  the  epic  Siva,  the  ten-armed,  dwells  on  the  holy  Himavant, 
oa  the  north  side  of  Mount  Mem,  in  a  lovely  wood,  ever  full  of 
flowers  and  surrounded  by  divine  beings;  or,  again,  he  lives  on 
Mount  Mandara.  He  is  said  to  be  bom  of  Brahma,  but  also 
from  the  forehead  of  Vi«ou.  His  hair  flashes  like  the  sun,  and 
he  has  four  faces  which  came  into  being  when  he  was  tempted 
by  lllottama,  a  beautiful  nymph  created  by  Brahma  from  all 
that  was  most  precious  in  the  world.  As  she  walked  round  the 
great  god,  a  beautiful  countenance  appeared  on  each  side:  of 
the  four,  those  facing  east,  north,  and  west  are  mild,  but  that 
which  faces  south  is  harsh;  with  that  which  faces  east  he  mles, 
with  that  which  faces  north  he  rejoices  in  the  company  of  his 
wife  Uma;  that  which  faces  west  is  mild  and  delights  all  beings, 
but  that  which  faces  south  is  terrible  and  destmctive.  He  has 
three  eyes  which  shine  like  three  suns,  while,  again,  it  b  said 
that  the  sun,  moon,  and  fire  are  his  three  eyes.  His  third  eye 
he  owes  to  the  playful  act  of  Uma.   One  day  in  jest  she  suddenly 
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Ipiiti^l  Jiii^  or  beerase^  iMi  iit«n%!^ibil^:M 

#1^  ill  ddasy  e^edidfy'^iMt^f  lik»^ 

j$0mm  mm  ^bo  ^kseribed  «$  whitei,  ^«rliife  liii 

^iiMi  «Hid»  Ms  banner,  md  Iw  boU  we  alt  saKl  t&  be  liAill^ 

^iflii^Mi^^^l^^  be  bears  llie  moon  as  his  diadem,  lb  tttttd^ 

i^^ti^iifee  bdil,  which  serves  likewise  as  lus  banner  and  wbidi» 

N^^  <me  legend,  was  given  to  Siva  l^  Dal^a,  the  divine 

iMIfitf  It  has  lm>ad  shoulders^  sleek  sides,  a  Uack  tail,  a  tydt 

iifeli:,  hcarns  hard  as  adamant,  and  a  hump  like  the  top  <rf  a 

migmf  nioimtain.  It  is  adeemed  with  a  golden  girth,  and  on  its 

ii^  tlM^  god  of  gods  sits  with  Unyi.  Siva's  weapoon  are  #k 

^leir — named  Pasupata  because  of  his  oim  tide  olTiiiiiM^ 

l|r^L(Hd  of  Creatures"  —  the  bow  I^OLka,  the  batdb4«^iMii 

/#e  trident.  T^th  the  spear  he  killed  iU  the  Di^as  in  bitlle 

>lind  with  it  he  destroys  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  ages;  itis 

llie  weapon  which  he  gave  to  the  heroic  Arjuna  after  his  oon- 

test  with  him.  It  was  with  his  axe,  which  he  gave  to  Rama, 

ihat  ParaSu-Rama  C'Rama  of  the  Aze  '0  annihilated  the  race 

itf  warriors.    His  bow  is  coloured  like  the  rainbow  and  is  a 

in%ht]r  serpent  with  seven  heads,  sharp  and  very  poisonous 

teeth,  and  a  large  body;  and  the  weapon  never  leaves  his 

hand.  He  trident  served  to  slay  king  Mandhatr  and  all  his 

hosts;  it  has  three  sharp  points,  and  from  it  Siva  derives  his 

names  of  Sulin,  Sulapaoi,  and  Suladhara   (''Owner  of  the 

Spear,''  ''With  the  Spear  in  his  Hand,"  and  "Spear-Holding"). 

'   As  a  ruler  over  Mount  Himavant  Siva  is  rich  in  gold  and  is 
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tis  INDIAN  MirniOLOGY 

« 

ftftfifid  M  t  tod  of  goldt  wearing  mail  d  goid^  and  goldd»- 
tiraited^  ud  ia  a  cioae  Mend  of  Kubera,  lord  of  treaturet. 

llie  otaaiet  of  &vm  are  countless  and  his  shapes  many:  d  the 
loimer  aoir  one  thousand  and  eight,  now  <me  thottsand,  are 
mentbttedt  btit  names  and  fonns  alike  simply  illustrate  either 
the  mild  or  the  terriUe  aspect  of  his  nature.  The  terriUe 
IbfiH  is  declared  to  be  fire,  lightning,  and  the  sun;  the  mild 
ioim  is  I%iffma  (or  '^Justice")*  water,  and  the  moon;  or, 
BgjtiMf  the  terrible  form  is  fire,  and  the  mild  is  Soma  as  the 
moon.  BBs  sovereign  power  gives  him  the  name  Mahesvara 
C^the Great  Lord'');  his  greatness  and  onmipotence  cause  him 
to  be  stjrled  Mahadeva  C'the  Great  God'O;  <^d  his  fierceness, 
which  leads  him  to  devour  flesh,  blood,  and  nuumw,  is  the 
origin  of  the  name  Rudra;  while  his  desire  to  confer  blessings 
on  all  men  makes  him  to  be  termed  **the  Auspicious^  (&vik)f 
or  ^the  Healer"  (Sankara).  As  the  devastating  power  which 
filially  destroys  the  universe  he  is  Hara  (**the  Sweeper  Away'* 
of  all  beings).  Moreover  he  sends  disease  and  death;  the 
deadly  fever  is  his  deputy,  and  he  is  actually  personified  as 
death  and  disease,  destroying  the  good  and  the  bad  alike. 
As  Kala  (''Time")  he  is  lord  of  the  whole  world,  and  as  Kala 
(''Death")  he  idsits  impartially  the  young,  children,  the  old, 
and  even  those  yet  unborn.  As  Kala  he  is  the  be^nning  of  the 
worlds,  and  the  destroyer;  on  the  instigation  of  Kala  everything 
is  dcme,  and  all  is  animated  by  Kala.  He  created  the  whole 
world  indeed,  but  at  the  end  of  the  ages  he  draws  it  in  and 
swallows  it;  yet  all  that  is  thus  absorbed  is  bom  again,  save 
only  the  wise  who  understand  the  origin  and  disappearance  of 
all  things  and  so  attain  full  union  with  him.  He  is  the  "Lord 
of  Creatures"  (Pasupati),  a  term  not  merely  denoting  "the 
Lord  of  Cattle"  as  a  pastoral  deity,  but  signifying  also  the  com« 
plete  dependence  of  all  human  souls  upon  him. 

Other  epithets  which  proclaim  his  might  are  liana  ("the 
Ruler"),  isvara  ("the  Lord"),  Visvesvara  ("the  Lord  of  AU"), 
Sthaou  ("the  Immovable"),  and  Vrsa  ("the  Bull"  ),  a  name 
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in»  li^^iiM;  hb  moutii  it  iiiii^iu9«% idb  i^ 
iiwdlt^lUid^^^^^  teeth  we  both  laige  miAwmp^ihmpp^.^^ ^^i^^ 

.^  jAe  otbor  hmd^  in  his  mild  lo»i  n9&mGir%i^^ 
Ii^Imk^  to  all  beiagSi  bean  a  miU  €»«uiieiuaiee|^  ^io4/ll» 
llliet  owr the  welfaie  of  mmu  He  b  gajr uA  u^i&tA^^mtti^ 
foe^  ud  dance;  indeed,  he  b  taid  to  umtate^die  ntoiMof  ^^ 
d|qm  wilb  his  moath  and  to  be  sldUed  in  song  and  dandbg  aad 
'WatlA^  MtM  to  which  his  Idloweis  are  also  adificted. 

I  In  die  MahabhSraia  (ziiL  7506)  part  of  his  mild  foittli 
jjK^bned  to  be  his  practice  of  the  asceticism  of  a  br^fnaeifm, 
l|K>^dmste  Brihmanical  scholar,  but  his  selfHaoordficaticMi  m 
00tiaedY  of  the  horrible  type  and  sets  an  e3cani|>le  iw  tiie 
Ijgfit  euesses  of  the  Indian  fakir.  The  most  fit  place  for 
iicrftee  which  he  can  find  in  his  wanderings  over  all  tiie  earth 
ItMoe  other  than  the  burning  ^lat,  and  he  is  beli»ed  to  be 
Ipud  d  ashes  from  the  funeral  pyre  and  to  bear  #  skutt  in  hie 
ImmL  He  lives  in  burning  ghats,  goes  dther  shaved  or  widt 
iiWDombed  hair,  is  clothed  in  bark  or  skins,  and  is  said  not  oooJjr 
|[>  have  stood  on  one  foot  for  a  thousand  years,  but  also  to 
ifidiue  heavy  penances  on  Mount  HBmavant.  All  tins  is  done 
§m  iht  good  of  the  world,  but  it  afibrds  a  precedent  for  the 
flMMt  painful  renunciation  and  the  most  appalling  austerities, 
llitsixes  which  endear  Siva  to  the  Biahman  as  the  ideal  of  the 
Wmyagin^  or  ascetic. 

I  It  is  characteristic  of  the  god  that  the  tales  of  him  dwell 
lillier  on  his  power  than  on  his  gmtleness,  although  there  is  a 
iiliking  exception  in  a  legend  told  in  the  MakSbharaia  (xM. 
^$  O  which  shows  both  Siva  and  his  consort  in  a  tender  light. 
iHler  a  long  time  a  Brahman  had  been  blessed  with  a  spn,  but 
lie  dhild  soon  died  and  was  carried  to  the  burning  pkoe.   A 
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iill^^  of  tile  rdttthret,  iMide 

Iti^  i^Me  ifi  SDOitt  die;  but  juit  «s  tim^  were  piepir- 

lil^iM^      mMotfM  Uack  jacbd  appetued,  and  dedaiiiig 
ilim^^  MAei  thfn  if  diejr  had 

il»liii«  {dt  it.  Thef  wc»t  badi,  and  while  tibe  two  aainials  coih* 
lliuied  theit  dbpnte  Sa&kaim  instigated  bjr  Uma,  af^peaied 
iMi  itike  ttttt  yMk  eyes  fidl  of  tears  of  pi^,  and  as  a  bocm  be- 
lieiied  on  the^  ch3d  a  hundred  years  of  life,  lewaidia^  the 
ifl^lmtmA^^  jackal  as  weU.  In  striking  contrast  with  this 
is^itiie^lMi^^  of  Dalqfa's  sacrifice.  At  the  end  of  the  Krta 
Ytiq;a  ihie  gods  soagjbt  to  perform  a  sacrifice  and  pg^ptaed  it 
in  aeeoidanoe  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  Vedas,  iHiUs  Pimji- 
piti]3ak|a»  a  scm  of  Pracetas,  undertook  the  offering  and  per- 
Icmned  it  on  Himavant  at  the  verjr  place  where  the  Adages 
bursts  forth  from  the  mountains.  The  gods  themselves  de* 
eided  how  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  apportioned,  but  as  they  did 
not  know  Rudra  well  they  left  him  without  a  share.  In  anger 
Rudnt  went  to  the  place  of  offering,  bearing  his  bow,  and 
straightway  the  mountains  began  to  shake,  the  wind  ceased  to 
blow,  and  the  fire  to  bum,  the  stars  quenched  their  light  in 
fear,  the  glory  of  the  sun  and  the  beauty  of  the  moon' departed, 
and  thick  darkness  filled  the  air.  Siva  shot  right  through  the 
sacrifice,  which  took  the  shape  of  a  hart  and  sought  refuge  in 
,  heaven  together  with  Agni;  in  his  wrath  he  broke  the  arms  of 
Savitf  and  the  teeth  of  Pu^an,  and  tore  out  the  eyes  of  Bhaga. 
The  gods  hastily  fled  with  the  remains  of  the  preparations  far 
the  sacrifice,  pursued  by  Siva's  mocking  laughter.  The  string 
of  his  bow,  however,  was  rent  by  a  word  spoken  by  the  gods, 
and  the  deities  then  sought  him  and  strove  to  propitiate  him. 
Mahadeva  suffered  his  anger  to  be  appeased,  hurled  his  bow 
into  the  sea,  and  restored  to  Bhaga  his  eyes,  to  Savitr  his  arms, 
and  to  Pu^an  his  teeth,  and  in  return  received  the  melted  butter 
as  his  share  of  the  offering.  Such  is  the  tale  in  its  simplest  form 
{MahabharaUij  x.  786  ff.),  but  it  is  a  favourite  theme  of  the 
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^iiaotii»tidM  fooglife  fet  it  jl|l^1|Mi|r 

IlliCi  iiliei.  Kajuk  n^ts  redly  Vi«|^  triii  %i^ 

tif  pliBliliiiig'  the  coot  erf  Sagani  Ibr  jntNllt^^J^ 
'W@ii&i.  €ft^  to  fiml  die  hcMrae  wbkb  Isdim  liad  tilca  im^ 
tlia  Kms  did  not  retuni,  Sagarm  aent  hiS/gnmfiKMi  1^ 
&it  wifie,  K^im,  to  seek  them,  and  he  disocnmEed  thae 
liybei;  but,  just  as  he  was  about  to  sprinkle  them  with  water 
iaiilie  iast  funeral  rites,  he  was  told  bf  Suparva  tiiiat  he  mutt 
IHilhe  waters  of  the  Ganges.  He  returned  wkh  the  horse,  thus 
enaWfatg  Sagara  to  ccmiplete  his  sacrfibsei  but  ^  king  <fied  aftnr 
i^  i«%n  of  thirty  thousand  yoirs  witliout  ha ving  tueoeeded  in 
l^^uest  for  the  water.  His  grandson  «id  great^ffaaidi^ 
wte  failed  to  accomplish  the  task,  but  his  grea^^peaibtgpMld^ 
Bhagkatha  by  his  asceticism  secured  from  Biahmi  the  ftllffit^ 
iBS&aX  of  his  desire,  subject  to  the  condition  that  &ini  wQuU 
consent  to  receive  the  stream  on  his  head,  since  the  eandh  eould 
not  support  its  weight.  By  devotion  to  Siva  Bhi^|iratha  then 
proceeded  to  win  his  consent  to  this,  and  at  last,  after  a  bng 
period,  the  god  granted  him  the  boon  which  he  desired.  When, 
however,  the  deity  received  the  stream  in  his  hair,  it  sought  to 
huri  him  into  the  lower  world,  and  in  punishment  for  its  misdeed 
Siva  made  it  wander  for  many  jrears  through  his  long  locks,  until 
finally,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Bhagiratha,  he  allowed  it  to  de* 
seend  on  earth  in  seven  streams,  the  southernmost  of  which  is 
the  earthly  Ganges.  The  gods  flocked  to  see  the  wonderful  sight 
of  tibe  descent  of  the  river  and  to  purify  themselves  in  the  waters. 
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tS6  INDIAN  MYTEQUXSY 

1Ei|l'it«Baift^€n  die  duuriot  of  Bhaginitha  until 

It  ooie  to  the  afferiiig  pkoe  erf  J«liiiu»  who  swaUowed  it  and  was 
IMliQ^  it  to  issue  forth  again  throu^  his 

ilii  OBfymL  coodlkido  that  it  should  count  as  hb  daughter* 
BiMilriiha  then  conducted  the  river  into  the  underwoildt 
irtHm  he  sprinkled  the  ashes  of  the  sons  of  Sagara  with  it  and 
lecsived  the  praise  of  Brahma  far  his  great  deed. 

Siva  performed  another  mighty  feat  when  he  made  die 
detty  of  love  to  lose  his  body.  As  the  lord  of  the  gods  was  en- 
gaged in  deep  meditation,  ELama  approached  him  to  inducehim 
to  beget  with  Parvati  a  son  powerful  enough  to  overthrow  the 
Daitya  Tiraka,  who  had  conquered  the  worlds.  In  deq>  anger 
Siva  with  a  |^ce  of  his  eye  burned  Kama  to  asbes»  whence 
the  god  of  love  is  called  Ananga,  or  ''Bodiless."  Hie  incident 
is  only  Imefly  referred  to  in  the  Makabharata  (jiL  6975*-8o) 
and  owm  its  fame  to  its  handling  by  Kalidasa  in  the  famous 
tpic  KwmirasafMkaoa^  which  teUs  of  the  birth  of  the  war-god 
M  the  result  of  the  bve  excited  by  the  hapless  Kama  in  Siva» 
despite  the  penalty  paid  by  him. 

The  first  in  rank  among  Siva's  martial  exploits  was  hb  de» 
struction  of  the  three  citadels  of  the  Asuras  in  the  wars  which 
they  waged  against  the  gods.  These  citadels  are  already  known 
to  the  Brakmai^  as  made  of  iron,  silver,  and  gold,  one  in  each 
of  the  three  worlds,  but  the  epic  places  them  all  in  heaven,  and 
makes  A^dyunmalin,  Tarakak^a  and  Kamalak^a  their  respec- 
tive lords.  Even  Indra  could  not  pierce  these  citadels,  where- 
fore the  gods  sought  the  aid  of  Rudra,  who  burned  the  forts 
and  extirpated  the  Danavas.  Among  the  Asuras  he  had  one 
special  foe  in  Andhaka,  whom  he  slew;  and  he  also  had  an  en- 
counter with  the  sage  Usanas,  who  by  means  of  his  ascetic 
power  deprived  Kubera  of  his  treasure.  In  punishment  Siva 
swallowed  him  and  not  only  refused  to  disgoxge  him  until  he 
had  long  been  entreated  to  do  so,  but  even  then  would  have 
slain  him  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  Devi.  A  more 
poetic  tale  is  the  encounter  of  Siva  with  Arjuna:  Arjuna,  the 
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F^o.  3.   Tem  FMonruLnom  or  VmA^  cm  Dsvt 

IHmi  goddttt  b  seated  in  her  teau^  00  the  niiiuiih  of  a  moootim  and  it  adoMd  bf 

:<|i)  ftv%  (1)  Vif^u,  (3)  Brahmi,  Q  ladra,  ($)  A«iii,  and  aaother  deitf.    Abofvo  to 

Hie  kft  it  SOrya  C'the  Sim")  with  hit  diariotoer  Aru^a,  and  to  the  right  b  Ctadrn 

C^lht  Moon").  The  mountainy  which  it  thown  to  be  the  haunt  of  wildbeaatt»  it  ^ 

hone  of  ▼aiiont  kindt  of  atoetiot.  After  Moor,  J^Ma  i^NilftM%  Plate  XXXL 
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Wgw^iifm^  Imp  Ut  Mbetic  onctioet  created 
mik^i^kn^  aaimning  the  form  of  4 
iM^  to  Aijism  «iid  jrfeked  a  qiutft' 
||l|t^j^^  a  RitHii  k  bpii^form  iriKxm  Aijuiia  kflfed 
^^tSQiltdiig  t^^  Thetno 

fiuil^  wrettUog  wfi&k  tick  other,  aiul  Aijuna  iaiiited 
•  emhracei  to  be  letrhred  t^  the  detty  and  to  reodve 
jbgan  hknthe  dhrme  weapcms  which  were  to  stand  him  in  good 
i^Mid  in  the  gieat  war  whidi  forms  the  main  theme  of  the 
MMMSraia.  At  Siva's  bidding  Aijnna  was  borne  to  the 
heayen  of  Indbra,  wha»  he  remained  for  five  years,  learning  the 
Hie  of  the  odestial  weapons. 

Clos^  akin  to  Siva  is  hb  infe  Umi,  the  jrounger  daughter 
of  ISmavanty  whose  gift  of  her  to  Rudra  cost  him.the  loss  of 
all  hill  jewels  thiougjh  a  curse  of  Bhigu,  the  sage  of  the  gods, 
who  came  too  late  to  seek  her  in  marriage.  As  ''Daughter  of 
the  hloiintik''  she  is  also  Parvati,  and  Gauri  (''the  Radiant 
White  Qne^),  and  Durga  ("the  Inaccessible")-  The  fancy  of 
the  poet,  however,  derives  this  last  epithet  from  the  fact  that  she 
guards  her  devotees  from  distress  {durga)  ^  and  she  is  proclaimed 
as  the  refuge  for  those  lost  in  the  wilds,  wrecked  in  the  great 
ocean,  or  beset  by  evil  men.  Yet  her  normal  aspect  is  terrible: 
she  lives  in  trackless  places,  she  loves  strife  and  the  blood  of 
the  Asura  Mahi^a,  and  in  battle  she  conquers  Danavas  and 
Daityas.  She  is  Kali  or  Mahakali,  as  her  spouse  is  Kala,  and 
she  is  called  the  deep  sleep  of  ail  creatures.  She  is  also  said  to 
live  on  Mandara  or  the  Vindhya,  and  to  be  of  the  lineage  of  the 
cowherd  Nanda,  a  daughter  of  Yasoda  and  a  sister  of  Vasudeva, 
a  descent  which  is  clearly  intended  to  connect  her  closely  with 
\^9QU.  like  her  husband  she  has  four  faces,  but  only  four  arms, 
she  wears  a  diadem  of  shining  colours,  and  her  emblem  is  the 
peacock's  tail. 

in  the  MakSbharata  sectarian  influence  has  exalted  both 
Siva  and  Vi^Qu  at  the  expense  of  the  other:  it  seems  clear  that 
the  Vai^^avas  first  exercised  their  influence  on  the  text,  but 
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the  Saivas  later  made  amends  by  freely  interpolating  passages 
in  which  §iva  is  exalted  to  the  position  of  all-god  in  a  manner 
too  strikingly  parallel  to  the  encomia  of  Vi§iju  to  leave  much 
doubt  as  to  the  deliberate  character  of  the  change.  Thus  Siva 
is  praised  by  Vi§iju  himself  (vii,  2875  ^0  ^^  terms  of  the  highest 
laudation;  and  elsewhere  (vii.  9461  ff.)  he  is  lauded  as  the  un- 
born, the  inconceivable,  the  soul  of  action,  the  unmoved;  and 
he  who  knows  him  as  the  self  of  self  attains  unity  with  the  ab- 
solute. Quite  apart  from  this  sectarian  glorification  it  is  clear 
that  in  the  earliest  epic  Siva  already  enjoyed  the  position  of  a 
great  god,  and  this  is  borne  out  even  by  the  Ratnayanaj 
which,  in  its  present  form,  is  a  Vai§ijava  text.  This  is  in  per- 
fect accord  with  the  growing  greatness  of  his  figure  in  the  age 
of  the  BrdhtnanaSy  but  in  the  epic  a  new  motive  in  his  character 
appears  undisguisedly :  in  addition  to  the  dark  and  demoniac 
side  of  his  nature,  in  addition  to  his  aspect  as  the  ideal  ascetic, 
he  is  seen  as  a  god  of  fertility  whose  worship  is  connected  with 
the  phallus,  or  lingaj  and  whose  ritual,  like  that  of  Dionysos,  is 
essentially  orgiastic.  It  is  uncertain  to  what  origin  we  should 
trace  this  feature  in  his  character:  •  the  ^gveda  already  repro- 
bates the  phallus-worshippers  (sisnadeva)y  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  phallic  cult  in  the  Brdhmana  literature.  There  is, 
therefore,  reason  enough  to  believe  that  the  phallic  element  in 
the;  Siva-cult  was  foreign  to  Vedic  worship  and  that  it  prob- 
ably owed  its  origin  to  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  land,  though 
it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  practised  by  another  stock 
of  the  Aryan  invaders  and  rejected  by  the  Vedic  branch.  At 
any  rate  It  seems  certain  that  Siva,  as  he  appears  in  the  epic, 
includes  the  personality  of  a  vegetation-god. 

In  Uma,  the  wife  of  Siva,  we  have,  no  doubt,  a  goddess  of 
nature  and  a  divinity  likewise  foreign  to  the  old  Vedic  religion, 
since  her  name  appears  only  In  the  last  strata  of  the  period  of  the 
Brdhmanas.  But  though  she  was,  we  may  well  believe,  an  inde- 
pendent deity  In  the  beginning,  In  her  development  she  has 
evolved  into  a  female  counterpart  of  Siva  and  has  lost  her  own 
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jpemamfitj  la  giett  meature  in  beooming  a  {eminine  tacgfttmSetk 
of  bn  hoibandV  character,  eapedally  in  its  darlc  and  tinitter 
i^^eet.  As  her  descent  from  BBmavant  denotes,  like  her  hna- 
iMmd  die  was  particolarijr  a  goddess  of  the  north  and  of  the  earth 
initi monntainoos, and  not  in  its  peaceful,  aspect,  which  explains 
fai  part  her  w3d  and  fiarodons  diaracter.  She  seems  also  to 
hi?re  been  identified  inth  a  goddess  of  the  non-Ajyan  tribes 
of  ^  Vindhjra. 

'While  Siva  and  his  consort  represent  the  ascedc  side  of  In* 
dian  religion,  Vvnu  and  his  spouse  display  the  milder  and  moie 
hnman  aqpects  of  tiiiat  faith.  Like  Indra  he  is  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  Adityas,  and  the  jroungest,  but  he  is  also  the  only  Adi^ 
who  is  enduring,  unconquerable,  imperishable,  the  everiasting 
and  mighty  lord.  Though  Indra's  younger  brother,  it  was  he 
who  secured  Indra  in  the  kinship  over  the  worlds.  I£s  abode 
is  on  the  top  of  Mount  Mandara,  to  the  east  of  Mem,  and  to 
the  north  of  the  sea  of  milk.  Higher  even  than  Brahma's 
seat  is  his  place,  in  everlasting  light,  and  thither  they  <mly  go 
who  are  without  egoism,  unselfish,  free  from  duality,  and  with 
restrained  senses.  Not  even  Brahmar9is  or  Maharps  attain 
to  it,  but  Yatis  alone,  that  is,  men  who  have  complet^  over- 
come the  temptations  of  sense.  He  has  four  arms  and  lotus  eyes, 
and  bears  on  his  breast  the  vaisa  (''calf")  mark  which  he  re- 
ceived when  the  great  sage  Bharadvaja  threw  water  at  him 
because  he  disturbed  him  at  prayer.  From  his  navel,  when  he 
lay  musing,  sprang  a  lotus,  and  in  it  appeared  Brahma  with  his 
four  faces.  His  raiment  is  yellow,  and  on  his  breast  he  bears 
the  Kaustubha  gem  which  came  forth  on  the  churning  of  the 
ocean.  He  has  a  chariot  of  gold,  eight-wheeled,  swift  as  thought, 
and  yoked  with  demons,  and  the  couch  on  which  he  lies  as  he 
muses  is  the  serpent  Sefa  or  Ananta,  who  holds  the  earth  at 
Brahma's  command  and  bears  up  the  slumbering  god.  His 
standard  is  the  bird  Garuda.  His  weapons  are  a  cakra^  or 
discus,  with  which  he  overwhelmed  the  Daityas,  a  conch,  a 
dub,  and  a  bow. 
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Like  Siva  Vi§^u  must  have  a  thousand  names,  which  the 
Mahdbhdrata  enumerates  and  in  part  explains,  ascribing  the 
name  Vi§^u  to  the  greatness  (vrhattva)  of  the  god.  Sectarian 
enthusiasm  raises  him  to  the  position  of  all-god  and  subordi- 
nates to  him  not  only  Brahma  but  even  §iva  himself.  As  Brahma 
is  born  from  the  lotus  on  Vi§^u's  navel,  so  Siva  is  bom  from 
his  forehead.  A  favourite  name  of  his  is  Hari,  and  at  the  very- 
close  of  the  epic  period  the  Harivamsa  commemorates  the 
equality  of  the  two  great  gods  of  the  epic  in  the  compound 
Harihara,  Hara,  as  we  have  seen,  being  an  epithet  of  Vi§^u. 
Another  name  with  mystic  sense  is  Narayaija,  which  is  used  to 
denote  the  god  in  his  relation  of  identity  with  man. 

While  Siva  is  the  ascetic  in  his  gruesome  aspect,  the  per- 
former of  countless  years  of  hateful  austerities,  Vi§9u  also  is  a 
yogiriy  though  in  a  very  different  way.  When  all  the  world  has 
been  destroyed  and  all  beings  have  perished,  then  Vi§^u  muses 
on  the  waters,  resting  on  the  serpent,  thus  personifying  the 
state  of  absorption  of  the  soul  in  the  Supreme  Being.  This, 
however,  is  the  less  important  side  of  his  being,  which  expresses 
itself  in  the  desire  to  punish  and  restrain  the  bad  and  to  reward 
and  encourage  the  good.  He  is  represented  as  deliberately  de- 
ciding for  this  purpose  to  assume  such  forms  as  those  of  a  boar, 
a  man-lion,  a  dwarf,  and  a  man;  and  th«se  constitute  his  ava- 
tars, or  "descents,"  which  in  ever  increasing  number  reveal 
Vi§iju  in  his  character  of  the  loving  and  compassionate  god, 
and  which,  by  bringing  him  into  close  contact  with  humanity, 
distinguish  him  from  Siva,  whom  the  epic  never  regards  as 
taking  human  shape. 

The  incarnations  of  Vi§iju  known  to  the  Mahdbhdrata  are 
as  a  boar,  a  dwarf,  a  man-lion,  the  head  of  a  horse,  and  Kr§ija, 
of  which  the  first  three  only  are  normally  reckoned  among  his 
avatars.  The  boar  incarnation  was  assumed  when  all  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  was  flooded  with  water,  and  when  the  lord, 
wandering  about  like  a  fire-fly  in  the  night  in  the  rainy  season, 
sought  some  place  on  which  to  fix  the  earth,  which  he  was  fain 
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iMifc  iBfittiMiiiiK  Amintf  witih  ihifii  tukt*  ftnd  iMetnUiaff  a 
in^l^  AitiiiiiiQg  it,  he  desceaded  into  ^  wttter, 

jMJignql^  with  one  <rf  lu8  tasks,  he  drew  it 

W^^ma^  it  bed^  in  its  due  place.  In  the  dwarf  incamatiott 
^^^^'^"^^^^^  ^^^"^  at  a  ion  of  KaSyapa  and  Aditi,  hit  original 
^  %;^^       f$iet0B^;ia  mAft  to  deprive  Bali,  ton  of  Virocana,  of  the  tov«» 

lOiiggDlgr  of  the  three  woridt  which  he  had  attained.  He  came 
teto  hdli^  with  matted  hair,  in  the  shape  of  a  dwarf,  of  the 
he^t  of.a  boy,  bearing  staff  and  jar,  and  marked  with  the 
SHrtML  AecpiB|>anied  by  Brliaspati,  he  strode  to  the  Danavat' 
plaf»^  si»j£ce,  and  Bali,  seeing  him,  courteously  offered  Idm 
a  booar  lb  leply  Viivu  chose  tluee  steps  of  ground,  but  when 
^  demon  accorded  them,  Vi«9u,  resuming  his  true  shape^  in 
dbpen  great  strides  encompassed  the  three  worlds,  which  he 
then  handed  over  to  Indra  to  rule.  The  myth  is  deariy  only  a 
jilliant  of  the  three  steps  of  Visvu  in  the  Jigoeda^  and  the  boar 
bKamation  also  has  a  forerunner  in  that  text  in  so  far  as  Vivp^ 
is  represented  in  close  connexion  with  a  boar. 

The  episode  of  the  man-lion  is  only  briefly  related  in  the 
Mahibharaia:  VisQu  assumed  the  form  half  of  a  lion  and  half 
of  a  man  and  went  to  the  assembly  of  the  Daityas.  There 
Hiraoyakasipu,  the  son  of  Diti,  saw  him  and  advanced  against 
him  in  anger,  trident  in  hand  and  rumbling  like  a  thunder- 
cloud, only  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  sharp  claws  of  the  lion- 
man.  This  double  form  is  a  new  motive  in  Indian  mythology 
and  has  no  Vedic  parallel. 

The  incarnation  with  a  horse's  head  has  a  faint  Vedic  prede- 
cessor in  the  legend  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Madhu  (^^Mead") 
was  told  by  a  horse's  head.  In  the  epic  story  we  are  informed 
that  two  Danavas,  Madhu  and  Kaitabha,  stole  the  Vedas  from 
Brahma  and  entered  the  sea,  whereupon  the  deity  was  cast 
into  deep  sorrow  and  bethought  himself  of  seeking  the  aid  of 
Vi^Qu.    The  latter,  gratified  by  his  adoration,  assumed  the 
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PLATE   XII 

Varahavatara 

Visnu,  incarnate  as  a  boar,  raises  from  the  flood 
the  Earth,  who,  in  the  figure  of  a  woman,  clings  to 
his  tusk.  From  a  sculpture  at  Eran,  Sagar,  Central 
Provinces.  After  Coomaraswamy,  Vltvakarma^  Plate 
XCIII. 
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Fio.  4.    Tn  NaxauAba  ("MaxJ.iok'O  Avatui  or  Vifiru 

Hwoo^  hi*  nuteridei  the  Dattym  Wnatjikal&tn  bad  obtained  tbe  boon  that  he 
■hooU  be  lUin  adther  by  man  nor  bf  anunid.  Hb  iod,  Piabllda,  wat  a  devoat  «ot- 
■h^per  «f  Vifon,  wbom  Hlca^jrakafipu  hated.  Tbld  bjr  Prahllda  that  Vinn  it  omai- 
ptCMnt,  Hiravyakaiipa  aiked  MorafnUr  whether  lie  ««■  ia  a  oertaia  i^llar  of  d« 
palace,  and  wlien  told  tliat  lie  «u  even  thne^  he  ttruck  it  to  deetnr  tlie  detty.  !■»■ 
nediattly  Vifpe  appeared  bom  the  ^Uar  in  the  |abe  of  a  being  part  man  and  part 
Sod  and  tote  the  nnbeliever  aaonder.   After  ISoat,  HimAt  PmH/inn,  Plate  L. 
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liead  <rf  a  bone,  and  plunging  into  the  sea,  rescued  the  Vedas 
and  lettofed  tiiem  to  Brahma,  after  which  he  letumed  to  his 
proper  lotm  and  assailed  the  two  Danavas,  whom  he  slew  in 
revenge  for  thdr  insult  to  Brahma. 

The  MahSbkJhMa  (m.  12746  ff.)  has  a  version  of  the  famous 
itory  of  the  deluge,  but  the  fish  which  saves  Manu  and  the 
seeds  of  all  things  ftom  destruction  reveals  himself,  when  the 
vessel  which  he  supports  rests  upon  Mount  Naubandhana, 
as  Brahma  rather  than  as  VifQu,  as  in  the  later  accounts  of  the 
PwiifMs.  Hiese,  however,  like  the  previous  avatars,  are  mere 
episodes  in  the  life  of  the  god,  while  the  embodiments  of  VifQU 
as  Kr«9a  and  Rama  belong  to  a  different  order  of  myths  and 
add  materially  to  the  godhead  of  VifQu.  It  is  through  theniy 
indeed,  that  the  ancient  Vedic  sun-god  attains  his  full  great- 
ness and  becomes  specially  adapted  for  the  position  of  supreme 
divinity  and  the  object  of  keen  sectarian  worship. 

Hie  wife  of  VifQu  is  Lak«mi  or  Sri,  who  came  forth,  accord- 
ing to  one  version,  at  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  while  in  aiH 
other  a  lotus  sprang  from  the  forehead  of  Vi^Qu,  whence  was 
bom  Sri,  who  became  the  wife  of  Dharma,  or  '^  Justice."  She 
is  the  goddess  of  beauty  and  prosperity  and  can  boast  that  no 
god,  Gandharva,  Asura,  or  Rak^asa  is  able  to  overpower  hen 
Unlike  Kali,  however,  she  has  no  distinct  personality  in  the 
epic  and  is  but  a  faint  reflex  of  her  husband,  though  possibly 
enough  she  was  once  an  independent  and  living  goddess. 

In  the  Mahibharata  as  we  have  it  Kf^^a  is  recognized  as  an 
incarnation  of  Naraya^a  Vi^^u,  and  the  BhagavadgttSj  which 
is  his  song,  declares  his  identity  with  the  supreme  principle 
of  the  universe.  He  was,  we  are  told,  bom  in  the  family  of  the 
Yadus  as  the  son  of  Vasudeva  and  Devaki,  and  throughout 
the  body  of  the  epic  he  plays  the  role  of  a  partisan  and  most 
energetic  supporter  of  the  Pa^cjiavas.  His  character  is  decidedly 
unsatisfactory  and  is  marked  by  every  sort  of  deceit  and 
trickery.  It  was  he  who  gave  the  advice  how  to  secure  the  over- 
throw of  Drojpa  and  who  proved  to  Arjuna  that  truth  must 


PLATE   XIII 
LaksmI 

The  Goddess  of  Wealth  and  Beauty,  whose  birth 
at  the  churning  of  the  ocean  is  represented  in  Fig.  2, 
is  here  shown  in  her  usual  form  as  a  lovely  woman 
seated  on  a  lotus.  On  either  side  stands  an  elephant 
holding  a  canopy  over  her  head.  The  small,  separate 
figures  have  no  mythological  significance.  For  an- 
other conception  of  her  see  Plate  XXI.  From 
a  painted  alabaster  group  in  the  Peabody  Museum, 
Salem,  Mass. 
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not  always  be  toldi  4^1^  agiutet  l^^ingpfmi^ 
lie  defended  the  actioii  of  Bl&iiaia 
^l^f^ytn  in  the  &ial  doeL 

&te  prqiared  for  him  by  IMirtaiaii^m  1^ 
ttatue  Uxc  him.  Because  of  hit  duoe  m  t^  fiisii  df  |bi^ 
Tas  he  was  cursed  by  Gandhariy  their  mother^  iiid  h# 
ted  that  the  doom  was  fated  to  be  acxmii^B^ied  hi  l^iiii^ 
tfuction  of  himsdf  and  his  race.  He  was  pfeseiit  at  Ifo 
horse  sacrifice  by  which  Yudhisthira  im)claimed  his 
sovereignty,  and  then  retired  to  his  country  of  I>ril«^ 
There  strife  broke  out  among  the  Yidavas,  this  b^og  loQoiieii 
by  the  death  of  Krsva,  who  was  acddentally  imroed  In  tlie 
s^  of  the  foot  (where  alone  he  was  vulnerable)  by  an  mow 
diot  by  a  hunter  with  the  significant  name  of  Jari  C'Olel 
Age'').  Later,  in  the  HarkaikSa  and  the  Puiraitms  we  have 
details  of  the  early  days  of  Krsva,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
^hese  stories  wc^  known  even  in  the  second  century  B.C, 
although,  disregarding  interpolations  which  are  obvioudy  kte^ 
it  is  certain  that  the  epic  normally  cons^ers  Krsva  as  enei^ 
tiaUy  heroic.  It  is,  however,  equa%  clear  that  hb  attoctiftiaQ 
irith  Vi^Qu  is  not  primitive,  but  that  it  has  been  tntibdhieed 
into  the  epic  in  the  course  of  time:  indeed,  it  is  doobtM  ff 
the  BhagmadgUa  itself  was  originally  Vais^avite  hi  tmdteocy, 
but  even  if  that  were  the  case,  it  is  certain  that  die  SLmjaite 
redaction  was  an  afterthought. 

Hie  origin  of  this  new  and  most  important  deity  is  obscure 
and  probably  insoluble.  In  the  opimon  of  E.  W.  I^kins^ 
Kn^a  was  the  chief  god  of  the  invading  tribe  of  the  Yadavas- 
PivdAvas  who  came  from  the  hill  country  north  of  the  Ganges 
and  overthrew  the  Kurus  in  the  stronghold  of  Brahmanism 
in  the  holy  land  about  the  present  Delhi.  But  the  conquerors, 
as  often,  were  merged  in  the  Brahmanic  society  which  they 
had  conquered,  while  the  priests  identified  their  diidnity,  who 
— -  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  hill  tribes  of  the  Gangetic 
i«|pon  —  was  the  tribal  hero  as  a  sun-god,  with  VImlu,  the 
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'  Ijyjlb  |H^  iolar  ddty;  KrwM^  •cm  of  Devml^  is 

liiiclM^  wmmsi  Chan  KifpoM^  who  ta^ilit  htm  a  doctrine 

uliidi  It  MiniBed  up  bjr  Hopkim  m  showing  the  viiiit7  ol 

B^^y;  tiOEiftee  ai^l  incolceting  the  wotthip  of  the  tim-god;  iad  in 

p^,^'  wi  Mooid  mtf  be  seen  «  tnioe  of  a  deity  whose  name  in  the 

iii^iirelongiieoftheinv^ 

to  the  SamlOfit  ELrvva  to  render  the  identification  possible  and 
eiijf*  On  tibe  other  hand,  R.  Garbe*  insists  that  from  the 
fiftt  Slivoa  was  nothing  moie  than  a  man^  and  that  his  ddfiah> 
tioQ  was  a  process  of  euhemerism,  carried  out  at  an  eariy  date, 
since  tibe  excavations  at  Rummindei  indicate  that  the  prede* 
oestors  of  the  Bnddha  worsbipped  Rukmioii  the  wife  of  Krvoa. 
IRie  earljr  date  of  his  cuk  is  clearly  proved  by  the  Herakles 
of  Mi^;asthenes»  who  can  certainly  be  none  other  than  tins 
god.  So  far  as  it  goes,  the  earliness  of  the  date  of  the  divinity 
of  Kn^a  seems  rather  to  tell  against  the  theory  of  his  deifiah> 
tion  and  to  Auggeajt  that  he  was  always  a  god  and,  probably 
enough,  not  so  much  a  sun-god  —  a  conception  which  ill  fits 
his  name,  which  means  '* Black''  —  as  a  representation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  dark  earth,  a  vegetation-god.  For  this  hypoth- 
esis a  definite  support  is  given  by  a  notice  in  the  MaUh 
hhofya^  of  Patanjali  (written  about  150-140  B.c.)f  &om  which 
it  appears  that  Kr^oa  and  Kamsa,  who  in  the  later  accounts 
of  the  HaripaihSa  appears  as  his  cruel  uncle,  were  protagonists 
in  a  ritual  contest  which  is  precisely  parallel  to  the  combats 
which  in  many  parts  of  Europe  have  symbolized  the  death  of 
the  old  and  the  victory  of  the  new  spirit  of  vegetation,  and 
from  which  the  Greek  and  perhaps  the  Indian  drama  have 
grown.  The  human  character  of  the  vegetation-spirit  is  a 
marked  characteristic  of  that  spirit  in  all  lands,  and  hence  we 
may  readily  understand  how  the  god  of  the  Pa^cjiavas  was 
conceived  as  aiding  them  in  bodily  presence  even  at  the  expense 
of  some  diminution  of  his  divinity,  of  which,  however,  the  epic 
never  loses  sight.  His  identification  with , Vi^^u  was  doubtless 
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:f?Wli»  01^  gre«t  tsduiiitioii  of  Vi|^  h:ilmm^93^^ 
Mtmm^M  boili  ia tie  JRJMbMqNi aai ia ii iMp^4q^^ 
Msm  M  preiaits  fa&Dt  «•  wm  odur^lir 

IQiiir«t|[%  Id^  <rf  Koeala,  with  Mt  captiftl  at  Ayodig^i^ 
i  ifiiie  mud  powerful  ruler,  but  be  had  no  ioiiiy  wfaefrfQi%  to 
ibiftiii  childiefi,  he  performed  ^  hone  Mcrifiee  with  the  lii 
^li^  Mge  iLfyairnge.  M  the  tisoe  the  gods  were  so  fear  of  "^ 
#111011  Ravava,  to  y9hom  Braluim  had  granted  tlia  gsffc  of  m^ 
Ipidnerahilitjr,  ud  thejr  tought  a  moant  of  Ulliag  t^  Hii» 
liiifef  icnind,  could  be  ao»»npli^Mpd  oia|f^%^^^ 
|l^  end  thejr  b^ged  Vi«vu  to  talse  tt!M»|U9^^^l^^  ^PlM^iiiS^ 
imiioslY  came  to  life  as  Rama,  llie  mm-^  l^^dkel^lf^^ 
Hausaljra,  while  Kaike^  and  SumitriH,  the  odier  wiiili  ei^ 
^^^i^[K:Ma$f  t^me  Bharata  and  the  twins  Laktma^  and  &^tf^^ 
"^f^l^ipccdvtfy.  Rama  grew  up  to  a  gbrious  jrouth  and  won  tte 
^f;^'  %md  ci  Sita,  who  had  sprung  from  the  earth  when  Sk^ 
.^^ ;  <||inaka  of  A^deha  ploughed  the  ground.   DaUratha,  fe^i^ 
':v]'0j^  Ids  life  was  drawing  near  its  dose,  contemplated  the  peiv 
^^  1^^         d  the  ceremony  d  appdnttng  Rama  to  be  heir  ap*» 
fmtttut^  but  at  this  moment  Kaikeyi  intervened  and  demanded 
:lroin  the  Sling  the  execution  oi  a  promise  which  he  had  made 
iH^g  birfore.  The  monarch  felt  that  he  must  keep  his  word,  in 
^HMdi  resolve  he  was  strengthened  by  Rama's  readiness  to 
^'   i^NSI  hh^  to  fulfil  his  promise,  so  that  Rama  was  banished  for 
lodkrteen  years,  the  post  of  heir  apparent  being  conferred  on 
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Ktlutt  uriio  toon  ptised  awaj^y  whereupcm  BharaU,  hastily 
JMeldng  JUnui^  esdeairoured  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  rule 
^  ttate^  aad  when  he  r^diised,  regarded  himself  as  no  more 
^lan  his  irioqerent.  In  the  meantime  Rama^  accompanied  by 
Ite  fttthfol  Sita  and  Lakimapa,  proceeded  to  the  Da^d^ka 
fiwest,  where  Sita  was  stolen  from  him  by  Rava^a  and  carried 
^N  away  to  Lanka,  which  (in  later  times  at  leastO  is  reckoned  as 

Geykm.  Rama  makes  alliance  with  the  apes  under  Sugriva, 
idio  is  at  variance  with  Valin,  his  elder  brother;  and  with  the 
ape  army,  and  especially  Hanuman,  the  son  ci  Maruta  by 
Afljana,  succeeds  after  great  struggles  in  reaching  Lanka  and 
in  slaying  Rava^a.  By  passing  through  the  fire  Sita  proves 
l^t  bar  purity  has  been  uninjured  despite  her  captivity  in 
Lafikii  and  husband  and  wife  are  united.  Later,  however, 
Rama  is  again  troubled  by  the  popular  dissatisfaction  at  his 
action  in  taking  Sita  back  after  her  abduction  and  dismisses 
htr;  she  departs  and  stays  at  the  hermitage  of  Valmiki,  to 
whom  the  RamSya^  is  ascribed,  and  there  gives  birth  to  the 
children  Kusa  and  Lava,  in  whose  names  can  be  seen  a  popular 
etymology  of  the  word  kustlaoOj  the  name  of  the  wandering 
minstrels  who  sang  the  epic  songs  to  princely  courts  and  even 
to  the  people.  Rama  prepares  a  horse  sacrifice,  and  his  two 
sons,  at  the  instigation  of  Valmiki,  appear  at  the  place  of  sacri- 
fice and  recite  to  him  the  story  of  his  deeds.  Learning  the 
identity  of  the  boys,  the  king  sends  to  Valmiki,  desiring  to 
arrange  that  Sita  should  prove  her  purity  by  an  oath  before  the 
whole  assemblage;  and  when  Valmiki  presents  himself  accom- 
panied by  Sita  and  declares  her  spotlessness,  Rama  admits 
that  he  is  now  convinced.  Then  the  gods  all  manifest  them- 
selves to  lend  their  authority  to  the  oath  of  Sita,  but  she,  as- 
serting her  chastity,  asks  the  divinity  Madhavl  to  receive  her 
in  proof  of  it.  The  goddess  Earth  then  appears,  embraces 
Sita,  and  vanishes  with  her  under  the  ground  to  the  wonder 
of  the  assembled  gathering,  while  Rama's  despair  at  her  loss 
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PLATE   XV 
Hanuman 

The  monkey-god,  the  great  ally  of  RSLma,  is  here 
shown  in  mild  and  attractive  form.  From  a  Ceylonese 
copper  figure  in  the  Indian  Museum^  London.  After 
Coomaraswamy,  Visvakarmay  Plate  C. 
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miirtkai  of  tiMe  idaMiieiu^klai  li'l^^ 
fiffc  of  tii0  eiffier  ioni  ol  tie  Jjjfai#tt>i  kfoiill  ^ 
femmnst  it  laib  into  two  piurb^  ii»e  ftM  <if 
m^  nmy  oi  th^  iiitrigiiw  idlddb^^tt      hmt  tiiiaii^ 
i  llijri^  1^^  wliile  the 

Wfht  tlie  most  piobable  eipliMtionof  ih(t  w&xf'h"^fikKir 
gt0B^hf1iLj9^cchlJ  SitiyititdearyiaaaiiimjEQOit^ 
lor  fao^  the  jK^mfa  (IV.  lidi.  6-7)  she  it  minl^^ipei  at  tlie^  ^^^ 
Ijoir  niftde  by  the  pkmgh,  and  this  coMeptkai  ws  a  fbpidlit 
iQ%riMe  ia  tb^  much  kter  and  nbfe  poplar  te^ 
0iyiya  of  the  KauSika  Sutra  and  the  Paraskarm 
1^  17},  she  appears  as  the  genius  dl  tfaie  ploughed  fi^  and  & 
^foscribed  as  a  being  of  wonderful  beauty,  wife  of  India  or 
l^l^anya.  The  rape  of  Sita  at  once  presents  itsdf  as  the  paralld 
^  an  agricultural  population  to  the  PaiiMs'  theft  ci  the  cows 
j|i  ^e  shape  of  the  waters,  and  he  who  wins  them  back  can 
1^  none  other  than  a  form  of  Indra,  ^idiile  the  thief  must  be 
l^r^   This  again  finds  support  in  the  fact  that  a  scm  of  Rav- 
^:^fil^%  is  called  Indra's  foe  or  vanquisher,  and  one  of  his  l»otf^n^ 
^  ^i||j^mbhalur9a,  dwells,  Uke  the  Vedic  V  Fi£r£bsir 

M  i^ipnirmat^  from  the  position  ci  Hanuman  is  idso  forthoooa^ 
p;  1^  1^  That  god  in  modem  India  is  essentially  the  guardian  god 
^i:^^fl  every  village  settlement,  and  it  may  well  be  that  in  origin 
iif  was  the  genius  of  the  monsoon.  This  conception  would  be 
'l^aite  in  harmony  with  his  birth  from  the  wind-god,  his  power 
$i  assuming  shape  at  will  Uke  the  clouds,  his  long  journeys 
met  the  sea  in  search  of  Sita,  and  the  bringing  back  of  Sita 
the  south  (whence  the  monsoon  comes)  with  the  help  ci 
apes,  that  is,  the  rainr-clouds.  In  the  deeds  of  Hanuman 
may  actually  be  a  reflex  dl  the  journey  of  Sarama  in  the 
across  the  Rasa  to  seek  the  clouds  when  they  were  stcden 
the  Pavis.  Rama  may  have  been  a  local  god  similar  in 
to  Indra,  but  representing  the  views  of  a  society 
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MAenthiiil  ttd  mc  Mrtond:  and  Irit 
liMi^^NlMli^^  ioitigttiBd  bjr  the  same 

llMlDlMi  tb^^^  IdonlAdi^ete  of  Kifoa  with  th«t 
§iiHf^^^  of  time  braiq^t  luny 

^^i^S^^        HeNo  the  Ibtd  of  l^gm. 
r  il|(^  bcM  teade  to  find  a  mythological  backgnmiid 

i|MMiaol^^  by  the  Pi«4ava8,'  agdnst  the 

lilBlMrt  irhidi  is  tiliut  suppoaed  to  be  typified  by  Duryodhana, 
IriBrt  lAk  l&tarpietatioii  can  scarcely  be  maintdned  in  face  of 
lie  egctienidy  hitman  characteristics  d  the  figures  ci  the  grwt 
^ii^  lliodi  in  this  letpect  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  nuadh 
of  dtt  JUjM^ypp* 


CHAPTER  V 
MINOR  EPIC  DEITIES  AND  THE  DEAD 

MANY  as  are  the  deities  recognized  in  the  epic,  no  one  of 
them  has  any  real  supremacy  in  comparison  with  the 
great  gods,  Siva  and  Vi§iju.  The  tradition  of  the  greatness  of 
Indra  survives  indeed  in  the  epithets  which  are  freely  bestowed 
upon  him,  but  in  nothing  else.  He  is  called  "the  Head  of  the 
Suras,"  "the  God  of  the  Gods,"  "the  King  of  the  Gods," 
"the  Lord  of  All  the  Gods,"  and  "the  Powerful"  (Sakra); 
he  is  also  said  to  have  attained  Indraship  by  surpassing  all  the 
gods  in  sacrifice  and  to  have  become  the  overlord  of  the  gods 
through  slaying  Daityas  and  Danavas,  while  after  the  killing 
of  Vjtra  he  won  the  title  of  Mahendra  ("Great  Indra").  His 
abode  is  "Heaven"  (Svarga),  and  at  the  entrance  stands  his 
elephant  Airavata,  with  its  four  tusks  like  Mount  Kailasa. 
After  his  conflict  with  Siva  in  the  form  of  a  mountaineer,  Arjuna 
was  conducted  thither  by  Matali  in  Indra's  chariot,  the  ascent 
being  made  from  Mount  Mandara  in  the  Himavant  range. 
The  grove  in  Svarga  is  called  Nandana  ("the  Place  of  Joy"), 
and  Indra's  city  itself  is  termed  Amaravati.  It  has  a  thousand 
gates  and  is  a  hundred  yojanas  in  extent,  is  adorned  with 
jewels,  and  yields  the  fruit  of  every  season.  There  the  sun 
does  not  scorch,  and  neither  heat  nor  cold  nor  fatigue  tor- 
ments the  dwellers.  There  there  is  neither  grief,  nor  despond- 
ency, nor  weakness,  nor  anger,  nor  covetousness.  In  his 
assembly  hall,  which  he  himself  built  and  which  can  move 
where  it  wills,  sits  Sakra  with  his  wife  Saci,  wearing  his  crown 
and  with  a  white  screen  held  over  him.  Old  age,  fatigue,  and 
fear  are  forgotten  in  that  abode  of  bliss;  and  thither  come 
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t^M^  iito  ticdi^  wiio  pedbm  penance,  and  abofw  a& 

littf^  iraiiior  lietoei  1^  in  battle. 

Beridea  Aifivita,  Indra  haa  a  ateed  named  U€cai|)famvaa» 
fdUEdb  cane  Ibr^  at  the  churning  erf  tb^  ocean.  Hb  chariot  b 
dmim  fagr  ten  thofiiaand  leddiab-ydlowlioiaes  w 
irind;  tli»  li^tning  and  the  thunderix^  are  on  the  car,  and  as 
it  clMiir»  the  aly  it  acatters  the  dark  douds.  The  flagitaff, 
Valjigpanta,  is  bright  blue  and  is  decorated  with^goM.  The 
<^Murioteer  h  Mitali,  ocmnctllor  and  friend  of  Indra,  ci  whfxn  a 
pretty  ttwy  is  told.  I£s  daughter  by  Sudharma  was  of  ^ 
oeeding  beauty,  and  ndther  among  gods,  demons,  men,  nor 
aeers  could  MitaH  find  one  whom  be  thought  worthy  oIlHr. 
Accordini^y,  after  taking  counsel  with  his  wife,  he  decided  to 
go  to  the  world  of  Nagas,  or  Serpents,  in  search  of  a  wolB^bi^ 
law,  and  by  permissbn  of  Varu^a  he  went  thither  with  Narada, 
m  due  course  finding  the  handsome  Sumukha  who  became  the 
husband  dl  Gu^akesL  The  weapons  borne  by  the  god  are  the 
thunderbolt,  which  Tv^a«tr  made  from  the  bones  of  the  seer 
Dadhica  and  with  which  he  struck  o£F  the  head  of  Vrtra  imd 
deaves  even  mountains,  the'  spear  A^jaya,  and  the  ccmch 
Devadatta. 

As  in  the  Veda,  Indra  is  ever  distinguished  by  his  conflkts 
with  demons.  He  was  engaged  in  the  great  struggle  of  the 
Suras  with  the  Asuras  which  broke  out  after  the  churning  dl  the 
ocean,  but  his  weakness  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  victory 
could  be  achieved  only  by  the  aid  of  Vi^Qu,  who  on  the  over- 
throw of  the  demons  gave  the  rule  of  the  three  worlds  to 
Indra.  Then  followed  for  a  time  a  golden  age,  when  Indra, 
seated  on  Airavata,  gazed  on  a  prosperous  world,  flourishing 
towns  and  villages,  kings  devoted  to  their  duty,  and  happy 
and  contented  people.  Sri  came  and  dwelt  with  him,  and  Indra 
wrought  great  deeds,  such  as  the  slaying  of  numbers  of  the 
Asuras,  the  freeing  of  Brhaspati's  wife  Taraka,  and  the  rescue 
of  the  daughter  of  Puloman.  But  prosperity  led  Indra  to 
fall  into  evil  courses:  he  set  his  desire  upon  Ruci,  the  wife  61 
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Devasarman,  and  seduced  Ahalya;  and,  worst  of  all,  he  slew 
the  son  of  Tva§tr,  Visvariipa  Trisiras.  Failing  to  tempt  this 
pious  being  by  the  wiles  of  an  Apsaras,  he  smote  him  with  his 
thunderbolt  and  ordered  a  wood-cutter  to  chop  off  his  head. 
In  revenge  Tva§tr  created  Vjtra  and  commanded  him  to  slay 
Indra.  Then  ensued  a  long  war,  and  the  gods  sought  the  ad- 
vice of  Vi§iju  in  order  to  secure  peace.  Vjtra,  however,  would 
not  consent  to  any  reconciliation  unless  he  were  promised 
immunity  from  dry  or  wet,  stone  or  wood,  sword  or  javelin, 
by  day  or  by  night.  On  these  terms  peace  was  made,  but 
Indra  kept  to  his  resolve  to  slay  his  rival,  and  meeting  him  on 
the  seashore,  at  the  junction  of  wet  and  dry,  at  the  twilight 
between  day  and  night,  he  killed  him  with  the  foam  of  the 
sea  and  the  thunderbolt  into  which  Vi§i>u  had  entered.  Soon, 
however,  he  realized  the  enormity  of  his  own  deed  in  slaying  a 
Brahman  and  fled  in  terror  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  earth, 
where  he  lived  concealed  in  a  lotus  stalk  in  a  lake.  Then  the 
earth  became  desolate,  the  forest  withered,  the  rivers  ceased 
to  flow,  and  creatures  perished  for  lack  of  rain;  wherefore  the 
gods  and  seers  went  to  Nahu§a  and  persuaded  him  to  accept 
the  kingship,  seeing  the  evils  caused  by  the  lack  of  a  monarch. 
He  consented,  but  after  receiving  the  new  rank  he  abandoned 
himself  to  idle  enjoyment,  and  seeing  §aci,  the  wife  of  Indra, 
he  desired  her.  §acl,  loyal  to  Indra,  sought  the  protection  of 
Bfhaspati,  but  Nahu$a  replied  that  as  Indra  had  been  allowed 
to  seduce  Ahalya,  he  also  should  be  permitted  to  take  §acl. 
§aci  in  despair  obtained  a  postponement  by  insisting  that  Indra 
might  still  be  discovered,  and  in  the  meantime  the  gods  sought 
the  advice  of  Vi§i>u,  who  promised  that  Indra  should  regain 
his  position  by  performing  a  horse  sacrifice  to  him.  Indra  did 
so  and  thus  was  purified  from  the  sin  of  Brahman-slaying. 
SacI  then  besought  him  to  return  and  slay  Nahu§a,  whereupon 
he  bade  her  induce  the  sage  to  cause  himself  to  be  drawn  in 
a  chariot  by  the  seven  5^§is.  The  advice  proved  successful,  for, 
while  Nahu§a  carried  out  the  wish  of  Saci,  he  foolishly  allowed 
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h^JSiie  *  ibo^  youthi  lor  a  thoutaiid  fears.  Vasiftha»  son  of 
Vlffiliiat  ^dhti^^  her  §m  a  sacrificial  cow,  but  for  a  time  she 
ttit  ttdea  lijr  Dyaus,  so  that  in  atonement  erf  his  crime  he  wat 
dcwatd  to  a  loti^  spjonm  on  earth  among  mortals^  Hfermoth^i 
$lMsalihi|  was  the  dangliter  of  Daksa  Prajapati,  and  her  home 
is  Ihit  tevtmth  layer  imder  the  earth,  Rasatala;  but  by  her  at<» 
eetkbm  she  received  from  Brahma  immortality  and  a  world, 
Gobka,  above  the  three  worlds.  She  created  daughters,  four 
of  whom  —  Surupa,  Hamsika,  Subhadra,  and  SarvakanuH 
dugha  —  support  the  east,  south,  west,  and  north  comers  di 
the  heavens,  but  she  weeps  because  her  son  is  tormented  by 
the  pk>ughman  with  his  goad. 

Indra  has  a  thousand  eyes  since,  according  to  one  version, 
when  Tilottama  walked  round  him  and  the  other  gods,  pro- 
ducing the  four  heads  of  Siva,  a  thousand  eyes  burst  forth  on 
his  back,  sides,  and  front;  although  another  legend  says  that 
Gautama  cursed  Indra  for  his  inability  to  restrain  his  passions 
and  as  punishment  caused  a  thousand  marks  to  appear  on  his 
body  which  afterward  in  compassion  he  allowed  to  disappear. 

Indra's  wife  is  IndraQi,  MahendraQi,  or  §aci  (''the  Power- 
ful'*)•  She  proved  her  devotion  to  her  husband  and  her  quick- 
ness of  wit  in  the  efforts  which  she  made  to  repulse  Nahu^a. 

In  the  epic  Indra  is  constantly  a  god  of  rain,  and  in  this 
aspect  he  has  completely  swallowed  up  Parjanya,  who  is 
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indeed  mentioned  separately  from  him  in  the  lists  of  the 
Adityas,  but  who  is  no  more  in  reality  than  another  name  for 
Indra.  Thus,  when  Agastya  sacrificed  liberally  and  the  Thoti- 
sand-Eyed  One  still  did  not  rain,  the  sages  could  say,  "Agastya 
offers  generously  in  sacrifice,  yet  Parjanya  does  not  rain;  how, 
then,  can  there  be  food?"  Both  epics  have  the  most  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  the  effects  of  the  rain  on  the  earth  after  the 
drought,  and  of  the  misery  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  rain 
to  fall;  but  the  storm  no  longer  produces  mythology,  and  the 
treatment  is  poetic. 

Another  god  who  has  fallen  on  evil  days  in  an  age  in  which 
the  mere  physical  element  is  not  enough  to  support  a  real 
divinity  is  Vayu  ("  Wind'')>  who  bears  also  the  names  of  Marut, 
Vata,  Anila,  and  Pavana  ("the  Purifying").  It  is  said  indeed 
that  neither  Indra  nor  Yama  nor  VaruQa  is  his  peer  in  strength, 
and  his  pleasant,  comfort-bearing  breath  is  mentioned,  as 
well  as  his  friendship  for  Agni,  but  the  deification  is  merely 
formal. 

Agni  has  survived  with  more  reality,  though  not  simply  as 
fire,  his  continued  importance,  such  as  it  is,  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  represents  on  the  one  hand  the  sacrificial  flame, 
and  on  the  other  the  cosmic  fire.  He  is  the  eater  of  the  obla- 
tions, the  mouth  by  which  the  god  and  the  fathers  partake  of 
the  sacrifice;  he  upholds  the  sacrificial  ceremonies  and  purifies 
from  sin;  his  wife  is  the  Svaha  call  uttered  at  the  sacrifice;  and 
he  himself  is  the  sacrifice.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  cosmic 
aspect  he  is  the  creator  of  all  the  worlds  and  the  ender  of  them. 
Nevertheless,  traces  of  his  earlier  nature  still  exist:  he  is  the 
lightning  in  the  clouds,  he  hides  within  the  iami-wood,  and 
though  he  fears  the  water  which  quenches  him,  still  he  is  said 
to  have  been  bom  in  the  waters,  and  in  case  of  need  (as  when 
Indra  had  fled  after  the  slaying  of  Vjtra,  and  the  gods  were 
anxious  to  find  him  to  overthrow  the  wicked  Nahu§a)  he  can 
be  persuaded  to  enter  them  once  more.  From  a  higher  point 
of  view  he  is  the  real  cause  of  the  existence  of  water,  and  the 
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Aa  in  the  Veda,  Agoi  was  apt  to  disappear,  and  on  one  occa* 
mm  thii  Wi^  due  to  ^e  ome  of  Bh^.  That  sage  had  suc- 
ceeded in  manying  Polcmia,  who  had  fonnerljr  been  betrothed 
to  ^  Rikfasa  Puloman,  but  whom  lier  father  had  later  given 
in  dw  form  to  Bhigu.  While  the  latter  was  absent  the  Raksasa 
came  to  his  dwelling,  where  he  was  received  hospitably  by 
Pi;dbma,  who  was  disclosed  to  him  by  Agni;  but  not  kiAwing 
whose  wife  she  was,  Puloman  abducted  her.  In  revenge  hat 
Agni's  action  Bhrgu  cursed  him,  and  as  a  result  the  divinity 
withdrew  from  the  sacrifice  and  disappeared  into  the  SaimS^ 
tree.  Much  disturbed,  the  gods  sought  him,  and  at  their  re- 
quest he  returned,  so  that  the  sacrifices  were  resumed  once 
more.  Another  story  tells  that  Agni  fell  in  love  with  King 
Nila's  beautiful  daughter,  whose  lot  it  was  to  tend  her  father^s 
sacred  'fire.  In  the  form  of  a  Brahman  he  wooed  and  with  dif* 
ficulty  won  the  maiden,  and  rewarded  her  father  in  his  struggle 
with  Sahadeva  by  causing  the  horses,  chariots,  army,  and 
even  the  body  of  the  latter  to  burst  into  flame,  Sahadeva  and 
the  other  rivals  of  Nila  being  thus  destroyed  and  eaten  by  the 
god  of  fire. 

Soma  also  ranks,  like  Vayu  and  Agni,  as  a  Vasu:  his  father 
was  Atri,  and  in  the  epic  he  is  the  moon  pure  and  simple,  so 
that  at  times  he  bears  the  names  Candramas,  Candra,  or 
Indu,  all  meaning  simply  ^^Moon."  His  fame  rests  on  his  mar- 
riage with  twenty-seven  of  the  daughters  of  Dak$a  Prajapati, 
the  twenty-seven  Nak^atras,  or  lunar  mansions.  Soma  un- 
happily conceived  an  excessive  affection  for  RohiQi  alone  of 
his  wives,  wherefore  her  sisters,  going  to  their  father,  asked 
him  to  redress  their  grievance.  Thereupon  Dak^a,  by  a  curse, 
brought  sickness  on  Soma,  who  appealed  to  his  father-in-law, 
only  to  be  told  that  he  had  acted  unfairly.  Nevertheless,  the 
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With  Varuva  Soma  comes  mto  dose  tdalioii:  If'  dii^^ 
all  his  six  juices  he  is  bom  to  kiU  the  darkness  at  the  bcg^tiaiH 
dF  the  light  half  of  the  month,  and  his  daughter  JyoliRlia^ 
married  Pufkara,  Varuva's  handsome  and  devef  son*  TVonliie 
arose,  however,  over  his  daughter  Bhadril.  Soma  fouiid  #r 
her  a  suitable  husband  in  the  Biihman  Utath^a,  but  since 
VaruQa  had  long  desired  her,  one  day  he  came  to  ^e  forest 
where  she  lived  and  stole  her  after  she  had  entered  the  water 
m  order  to  bathe.  On  hearing  the  news  Utathya  sent  Narada 
to  demand  the  restoration  of  his  wife,  but  Narada's  embass]^ 
was  fruitless.  Utathya  then  drank  up  all  the  waters;  and  Mice 
evai  this  drastic  procedure  had  no  effect,  he  caused  the  lakes 
cm  earth,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred  thousand,  to  ihf  up  aiid 
the  rivers  to  disappear  in  the  desert,  whereupon  VaruQa  at  isst 
repented  of  his  action  and  restored  his  wife  to  Utathjra. 

In  this  legend  Varuoa  appears,  just  as  in  early  daifs,  as  4 
god  of  the  waters,  and  this  is  essentially  his  character  ^roug^ 
out  the  epic.  Here  and  there,  in  company  with  Mitra,  men- 
tion is  made  of  his  radiance  and  his  Ught  hue,  and  both  are 
XiStyas;  but,  unlike  the  Vedic  concept  of  these  two  deities, 
neither  stands  in  any  relation  with  the  light  of  day  or  night. 
Varuqia,  on  the  contrary,  bears  many  aqueous  epithets,  such 
as  **God  of  the  Waters,*'  "Lord  of  Water,'*  "Lord  of  the 
Rivers,"  and  "Lord  of  Every  Stream";  and  it  is  as  "Lord  of  the 
Waters  "  that  he  is  said  to  rule  over  the  Asuras.  To  this  suprem:- 
aey  he  was  unanimously  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Kfta  age.  His  realm  is  in  the  west,  and  he  dwells  in  the  ocean, 
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$j^^  c^  cf  tiJM^  imrki  iaiid  ^itiojr  the  wbde  of 
liiiii#^  wqAi^  ifii  d^  is  foil  erf  palace  and  Apsaraaet,  and 
lii^^liitt^^^f^^  madb  wkoOjr  of  gd^  while  coding  watm 
4^  IPQi^  1^  iogral  canopf .  He  sits  whh  his  w^,  Siddhi^  or 
l|a«|^^idr  VaniD^  in  Ills  hall  of  assembly,  ipdiich  "^^Svakannan 
hojit  m  ^  midst  of  the  waters  and  ndiich  contains  divine 
HiQIss  oonsiidng  of  pearls  and  producing  eveiy  kind  of  fruit* 
lb  lumsdf  k  dark  bhie  in  colour  and  like  Yama  he  bears  a 
iKmc^  while  his  omch  was  fashicmed  for  him  by  ^^svakarman 
bom  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  It  was  foom  him  that  Aijxma 
obtained  tibe  bow  Ga^diva,  as  well  as  chariots  and  other  gifts* 
Besides  his  son  Pi^kara  he  had  another,  who  was  named  Bandin 
and  was  tiie  iiita  of  King  Janaka.  Defeated  bjr  the  young  bojr 
Ai^akra  hi  a  competitibn  because  of  his  inability  to  enu- 
merate things  iriiich  made  up  thirteen,  Bandin  proved  his  am- 
nenon  with  his  father  by  plunging  into  the  waters  and  thus 
uniting  himself  with  him. 

The  sun-deity  of  the  epic  is  Surya  or  Aditya,  son  of  Aditi, 
the  ruler  of  the  flaming  lights,  the  light  of  the  world,  the  father 
of  beings  who  sustains  them  with  his  heat,  the  entrance  to  the 
ways  of  the  gods.  In  him  are  summed  up  the  many  aspects  of 
the  Adityas,  as  Pu^an,  Bhaga,  Savitf,  Aryaman,  Dhatr,  and 
^vasvant.  The  sun  is  described  as  being  as  yellow  as  honey, 
with  large  arms  and  with  a  neck  like  tortoise-shell,  and  as 
wearing  bracelets  and  a  diadem.  His  ear-rings  were  the  gift 
of  Aditi.  A  single  Naga  draws  his  chariot,  which  has  but  one 
wheel,  though  elsen^here  seven  steeds  are  mentioned.  He  has  a 
special  place  in  the  epic  in  that  he  was  the  god  whom  Kunti 
summoned  to  wed  her  and  to  whom  she  bore  Karqia,  who  was 
thus  the  eldest  brother  of  the  Pa^dava  Yudhi^thira.  His  wife 
is  called  Suvarcala  (^^the  Resplendent")  and  is  mentioned 
as  taking  the  form  of  a  mare.  His  daughter  is  married  to 
Bhanu,  i.e.  to  himself  in  another  form,  and  his  son  is  Yama 
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kdes  to  him.  He  u,  toimreiv  but  #  li|Bt^1|^pe^^^^ 
3^Diiager  brotliery  Gaftt4t,'  figom  m  s  fieit 
stoftln^  ol  the  ambroma  from  fine  gods. 
«  ri^er  Kadffi  who  like  lieiseU  was  married  to  Eidpq^ 
l^i^ve  eadfai  a  boon:  Kadru  reoehred  as  {npogoif  « ^loiMM^^ 
peat  sons,  against  VinatS's  two  diiliben.  In  both  eises  tbtf 
offspring  were  produced  as  egg^  from  iriiich  the  raakes  wtie 
bwn  in  five  hundred  years;  but  Vinata  umraely  broke  one  ol 
die  two  <^gs  and  found  Aru^a  only  half  grown.  He  doomed 
hor  to  become  a  slave  until  she  should  be  set  free  Iqr  her  second 
scm,  Garuda,  and  his  curse  was  soon  frdfilied.  Kadri  and 
Vinati  suked  their  freedom^  on  the  question  whe^d^ 
horse  Uccaihiravas,  which  came  into  belog  ii^^^m^og  fif 
the  ocean,  was  partly  black  or  pure  wfalbe.  'TimftmmM'i^ 
ocem  to  decide  the  wager,  and  as  Kadru  had  mduced  her  iOM^ 
tli»  snakes,  to  fasten  themselves  on  to  the  h^vse,  it  was  Istsiiif 
to  have  a  black  tail,  and  Vinata  fell  into  bcmdage*  Th^m 
Garuda  came  to  life  from  the  egg  and  shared  his  mother's 
fate*  He  learned,  however,  that  he  could  free  himsdf  by  ob* 
taining  the  ambrosia,  and  after  many  adventures  he  defeated 
tlie  gods,  extinguished  the  fire  which  surrounded  the  ambrosia, 
penetrated  the  whirling  wheel  of  blades,  and  slaying  the 
snakes  which  guarded  the  soma,  he  bore  it  away  without 
drinking  of  it.  In  reward  for  this  great  deed  Vi^ou  gives  him 
hnmortality,  sets  him  on  his  standard,  and  chooses  him  for 
his  steed.  Indra,  however,  hurls  the  thunderbolt  against  him, 
but  Gamda  lets  only  a  single  feather  fall.   Indra  thai  makes 
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fmot  wrisk  hkoi  «ad  seeks  to  obtain  the  soma  horn  him* 
Osiftt#  refuses  to  gtre  it  to  Iiidra>  but  the  deitjr  steab  it  aftser 
C3iiii^  lias  gone  to  bathe,  having  set  it  oot  cm  ibi/ci-gimss  for 
llle  stsiees.  Tl^  serpents  lick  the  place  where  the  soma  has 
WOfrnd  tJtim  their  tongues  become  ftnrked. 

The  legend  stews  dear  traces  erf  the  Vedic  tale  of  the  bring- 
fagdown  of  the  soma  to  earth  by  the  Gayatri:  like  the  Gayatri 
Gara4a  is  r^arded  as  a  Urd  and  is  called  both  Garutmant 

rthe  Winged")  «>m1  Suparva  rthe  Fair-Feathei^'O-  With 
the  wind  of  the  motion  of  his  wings  he  can  stay  the  rotation  of 

the  three  worids,  and  lus  strength  is  so  great  that  he  seems  to 
drag  the  earth  after  him  as  he  goes.  Vi^^u  indeed  once  had  to 
dbeck  lus  boast  of  his  might  by  laying  cm  him  the  weight  crfUs 
ri^t  arm.  The  nuun  object  of  Garuda,  however,  as  of  his  riz 
sons  and  their  offspring,  is  to  prey  on  the  snakes. 

An  essentially  new  deity  is  Skanda,  who  ranks  both  as  the 
son  erf  Agni  and  <rf  Siva,  although  as  a  matter  <rf  fact  he  wm 
brought  to  life  in  a  mysterious  way  in  order  to  create  for 
Devasena,  daughter  of  Prajapati,  a  husband  stronger  than 
gods  and  men  alike.  He  was  thought  to  be  the  son  of  the  six 
wives  of  the  Seven  Seers,  Arundhati  being  omitted;  and  the 
seers  having  repudiated  their  spouses  for  their  apparent  in* 
fidelity,  they  became  stars  in  the  constellation  Kjttikas 
C* Pleiades")-  Skanda  is  six-faced,  but  has  only  one  neck;  he 
always  wears  red  garments  and  rides  on  a  peacock.  His  prowess 
in  war  is  great  and  marks  him  as  the  real  war-god  in  the  later 
epic:  he  becomes  the  general  of  the  army  of  the  gods,  who  are 
defeated  in  his  absence,  while  the  Asura  Mahi^a  seeks  to  grasp 
the  chariot  of  Vi^ou;  but  Skanda  returns,  and,  slaying  him,  re- 
establishes Indra  in  his  position.  He  also  killed  Taraka,  and 
his  spear  never  misses  the  mark,  but,  once  thrown,  returns  to 
him  after  slaying  thousands  of  his  foes.  When  a  boy,  he  thrust 
his  spear  into  the  ground  in  contempt  for  the  three  worlds  and 
challenged  the  whole  world  to  remove  it;  the  Daitya  Prahiada, 
HiraQyakasipu's  son,  fainted  at  the  attempt,  but,  when  Vi$ou 
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moved  it  with  hk  kft  Imd^'^m^^m^^ 

lii$  anowB  SkaiKia  ^fit  the  loelt 

he  is  not  merely  a  wn^god^  Ipt 

terms  applicable  to  Sim  hbasclf  aa  a%^  ao^^ 

no  more  than  a  specialised  ferm  df 

Siira,  Gaoesa,  thou^  pramiiieiit  is  liie  J^i^^ 

in  the  epic  save  in  interpdated  passages.  v  v*^) 

Another  new  god  is  Kama,  who  is  called  aim  liAuilitf^^ 
(^'the  CcHifasing"),  Madana  (**the  Immirating**),  ittit 
daipa  C'the  Proud  **)>  or  Aiia£^  (*'l^  Bo(£lMi*%ii|idlo«iiif 
corpweai  shape  hy  his  rash  actkm  in  iiiqrfring  lore  in  llMi  flOHei' 
d  W  He  is  the  son  of  Dharma  and  ha.  ««««  fike  Oipii 
Hiere  can  be  little  historical  connexion  between  this  somei^t 
^Kiettante  god  of  passion,  who  is  a  late  coiner  m  the  epe,  and  the 
Kama  of  the  Atharwneda  (iii.  25),  though  both  have  anows. 
It  is  possible  that  Greek  influence  is  here  to  be  seen  at  work, 
and  it  has  even  been  suggeMed  that  it  was  the  fame  dF  Alexander 
die  Great  that  brought  the  name  of  Skanda  into  inx)minence 
as  a  war-god. 

The  Asvins  remain  little  changed:  thdir  M  names  of  NisalTa 
imd  Dasra  have  been  turned  into  proper  names  of  the  pi^, 
inxt  they  are  stiU  the  physicians  of  the  gods  and  the  heateia  of 
mankind.  Their  origin  is  variously  described.  In  one  passage 
they  are  called  the  children  of  Martaoda,  one  oi  the  Sditrpms 
bom  from  the  nose  of  his  wife  Sanjna,  whence  the  name  Nas« 
MtytLf  since  in  Sanskrit  nasi  means  ''nose.''  In  another  they  are 
Guhyakas,  bom  of  Savitr  and  the  daughter  of  Tvaftr;  in  yet 
another  account  they  are  sprang  from  the  tears  of  Agni.  De- 
spite their  great  beauty,  they  were  Sudras,  or  members  of  the 
lowest  caste,  and  Indra  would  not  allow  them  to  share  the 
Soma  offering.  One  day,  however,  they  came  across  Sukanya, 
daughter  of  Saryati  and  wife  of  Cyavana,  as  she  was  bathing 
and  sought  her  in  marriage;  but  when  she  refused  to  listen  to 
their  advances,  in  reward  they  promised  to  make  her  aged  and 
decrepit  husband  fair  and  young.   She  then  went  and  brought 
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jhjiill|p  iimrodi  Idr  lie  Afviuji  diait  tn  die  tooui  driiilu 
Ivllll^^^^^^  miMifit  it^  given  to  tAKMi  by  tlie  fict  tluit 

iSlit0iiim%:h0m  «  MbbPtl^io  icmt  Nakuk  and  Sahadevm,  tiie 

'^^  tHio  ]utv«  rank  to  mere  ntmesi  terve  to  aid 

Illifaii  Ib  lus  oonflkts  whl^  In  of£e  passage  tliejr  are  eeid 

er  lie  descended  from  the  Seven  Seers,  and  in  anocker  pbee 
Ritolet  is  s«d  to  be  the  diief  among  them,  which  brings  them 
iai9  conoialon  with  the  Prajapatis,  of  whom  Maiici  is  the  most 

•nKlpOkwBIK* 

The  itn^bras  form  an  indeterminate  group,  either  eleven  or 
deven  tfaofiMusd  in  mmaber.  Thejr  are  children  of  Dhamia, 
and  &va  i$  thcar  protector,  but  thejr  are  eflFectiveljr  swaUowed 
iq>  in  his  mnnipotence.  One  list  ascribes  to  their  ranks  M|g»» 
vyidha,  Sarpa,  Nirrti,  Aja  Ekapad,  Ahi  Budhnya,  Pinakaa^ 
Dahana,  Isvara,  Kapalin,  Stha9u,  and  Bhaga,  a  curious  con* 
gkmierate  of  epithets  of  Siva  and  the  ancient  Vedic  gods. 

The  Vasus  number  eight,  and  are  sons  of  Dharma  or  of 
Prajapati  Manu.  In  one  list  they  appear  as  Dhara,  Dhruva, 
Soma,  Aha,  Anila,  Anala,  Pratyu^a,  and  Prabhasa,  but  in 
another  Savitra  replaces  Aha,  and  in  the  Harivaikia  Apas 
takes  his  place.  They  sinned  against  the  great  sage  Vasiftha 
by  stealing  his  cow  to  please  the  wife  of  Dyaus,  and  were 
doomed  by  him  to  be  bom  on  earth.  Accordingly  they  became 
the  children  of  Ganga,  who  for  another  fault  had  been  con- 
demned to  assume  mortal  form,  and  King  Santanu.  But  their 
mother  cast  the  first  seven  into  the  water,  and  Santanu  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  only  the  eighth,  who  became  Bhi^ma,  the 
famous  sage  and  warrior  of  the  epic.  The  Vasus,  however, 
showed  their  realization  of  their  kinship  with  Bhi^ma  by  curs- 
ing Arjuna  for  slaying  him. 

The  Adityas  number,  as  usual,  twelve,  but  the  lists  of  them 
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l^aJbas  T«ro  of  thdr  leadors,  VifFi^ram  and  'fm^Bma^S^ 
wmtimtfiAf  waA^ihit  KimuurM  and  Naraa  tfe^  classed^  i^ 
iSm&L  The  mjrstic  €oiiiiead0&  of  the  Gandfaarvm  irith  JUith  l^iii 
JNf'irairvr,  disappeai^d;  and  the  Ajwirases  have  also  lo^  all 
myiieiy  and  have  sunk  to  be  thedanceraof  the  go^  beimtifel 
nith  lotiis  eyes,  dender  wautiy  and  swelling  hq>^  vrfio  endiafft 
awrtab  with  thdr  gcttmes  and  thor  homered  woids.  Hm^ 
ionre  Sakra  in  heav^m  and  ebnaort  mik  the  GmwSkmmm  M 
is  "diqr  who  aie  called  upcm  to  &ii^fiQit^&«m  t«^ 
^evodons  of  saints  when  th^  dyceaten  to^'«eq^^ 
iuctity.  Yet  they  are  often  nnsoccessfol  intJOTedCBBii^ 
even  UrvaSi  herseU  failed  when  she  son^  teatitracrtrtle^^^^^ 
ol  Aijnna  on  his  visit  to  the  heaven  ci  India.  Kq^i^bedy  die 
cursed  him  to  become  a  eunuch,  but  her  male^&tkm  was  onljr 
aoaminally  fulfilled.    Long  lists  of  names  dF  Apsarases  txt 
l^ven,  among  which  are  Rambha,  Menaka,  Punjikasthala, 
VHvad,  Ghrtaci,  Sahajanya,  Prambca,  MiSrak^i,  and  In. 
Some  of  these  are  Vedic,  and  Ira  is  none  other  than  the  I4i» 
w  sacrificial  food  in  the  Vedic  c^ering.  It  is  a  curious  fate  ^Kribich 
brmgs  the  holy  consecrated  essence  of  the  offering  into  the 
tank  of  a  dancing  girl. 
The  Caraoas,  wandering  minstrels  or  troubadours,  aie  men- 
the  Gandharvas,  and  the  Siddhas  and  Sadhyas 
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^^  ii0Pur^Mv13eiied  qniits,  thoai^  witlioat  mentiofi  erf  dietr 
iqpli^  Iwitt^  lie  SiddQiat,  iKywever,  are  «aid  to  dweU  qq 
die  io^^iii  tfaeN^  Mbuntam  and  the  ooithem  mdt  <rfMeni 
in  dii  f^^  of  the  Uttara  Kurus.  In  that  land  trees  yield 
Iroili  at  pieaaaiey  milky  and  aix  kinds  of  food  tasting  like  am- 
biosU;  the  trees  bear  clothing,  and  in  their  fruits  are  omammrte. 
11m  warn  there  are  beautiful  and  live  ten  thousand  and  ten 
himdied  jreais;  children  are  bom  as  twins  and  intermarrf ; 
at  dea^  birds  caUed  Bharuodas  come  and  cany  away  the  dead, 
ihfowifl^  them  into  mountain  caves. 

The  Vidyadharas  live  in  the  Hlmavant  cm  Mount  Kraunca; 
thehr  chief  is  Cakradharman,  but  their  only  function  is  to  rain 
lowers  down  cm  the  warriors  as  they  fight  with  one  another. 

Still  less  definitdy  divine  are  the  ^is,  or  seers,  erf  whi»n 
many  classes  are  mentioned.  The  greatest  are  the  Seven  Seers, 
normally  g^ven  as  An^ras,  Atri,  Kratu,  Pulastya,  Pulaha, 
Marid,  and  Vasif tha.  The  names,  however,  vary,  and  in  the 
legend  of  the  drawing  of  the  chariot  of  Nahu^a  by  the  Seven 
Seers  it  is  Agastya  who  plays  the  chief  role  and  hurls  Nahu«a 
from  heaven.  Another  famous  story,'  which  in  its  main  lines 
must  have  been  known  as  early  as  the  Aitareya  Brakmaifa 
(v.  30)  and  which  is  preserved  in  variant  versions  in  the  JStaka^ 
tells  of  an  adventure  of  Atri,  Vasi^tha,  Kasyapa,  Gautama, 
Jamadagni,  Bharadvaja,  and  Visvamitra,  with  Arundhatii. 
Once  upon  a  time  the  seers  found  themselves  threatened  with 
famine,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  Saibya  Vr^adarbhi,  who  had 
been  given  to  them  as  an  offering  by  his  royal  father,  died. 
The  king  offered  them  large  sums  to  prevent  them  eating  human 
flesh,  but  these  they  declined  to  take  as  transgressing  the  rule 
which  forbade  the  acceptance  of  presents,  and  wandered  away. 
The  king  performed  a  sacrifice  whence  sprang  a  terrible  demon 
luuned  Yatudham,  whom  he  sent  after  the  seers.  As  they 
went  along,  they  were  joined  by  a  man  with  a  dog,  and  finally 
they  came  to  a  lake  guarded  by  the  Yatudhani,  who  allowed 
them  to  enter  it  to  pluck  lotuses  for  the  sake  of  the  edible  fibre 
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on  condition  that  they  should  declare  their  identity.  They  all 
gathered  the  lotuses,  and  then  laying  them  down,  went  to 
bathe,  only  to  find  them  vanished  on  their  return.  Thereupon 
the  seers  invoked  terrible  curses  on  him  who  had  stolen  the 
fibres,  but  their  new  friend  wished  that  man  good  luck,  thus  re- 
vealing himself  as  the  thief.  He  then  declared  himself  to  be 
Indra  and  rewarded  the  seers  by  according  heaven  to  them. 

The  seers  are  also  classed  as  "Divine  Seers"  (Devar§is), 
"Brahman  Seers"  (Brahmar§is),  and  "Royal  Seers"  (Rajar^is). 
Brhaspati  figures  as  the  sage  and  protects  §acl  against  Nahu§a. 
He  was  the  son  of  Angiras  and  acted  as  Indra's  charioteer. 
Bhrgu  was  of  higher  origin,  being  a  son  of  Brahma;  and  among 
his  feats  were  his  curse  of  Agni,  through  whom  Puloman  ab- 
ducted his  wife  Puloma,  and  his  curse  of  the  Himalaya.  Narada 
and  his  friend  Parvata  play  a  certain  part  in  the  Mahdbharataj 
where  they  appear  as  high  in  honour  among  sages:  Narada 
gave  to  King  Saibya  Sffijaya  a  son  Suvar9a§thivin,  whose 
evacuations  were  all  gold.  Great  riches  thus  accumulated  in 
the  home  of  the  king,  but  robbers  seized  the  boy  and  slew  him, 
only  to  find  no  gold  within.  Finally  Narada  comforted  Suvar^a- 
§thivin's  father  and  restored  the  lad  to  life.  Narada  also 
cursed  the  Yadavas  and  so  brought  about  their  final  destruc- 
tion, which  culminated  in  the  death  of  Kr§9a,  who  was  already 
doomed  by  Gandhari's  curse. 

Gautama  plays  his  part  in  a  foolish  tale  which  tells  how  he 
rejuvenated  his  faithful  pupil  Utanka  and  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage;  but  for  his  mother-in-law  Ahalya 
Utanka  had  to  seek  the  ear-rings  of  the  wife  of  Saudasa,  who 
had  become  a  man-eater.  He  succeeded  in  doing  this,  though 
only  after  a  quest  in  hell  for  the  ear-rings  which  he  had  acci- 
dentally lost.  Ahalya  has  an  evil  notoriety  through  being  se- 
duced by  Indra. 

More  interesting  is  the  strife  of  Vasi§tha  with  Visvamitra, 
now  king  of  Kanyakubja  (the  modem  Kanauj).  Visvamitra 
seeks  from  Vasi§tha  his  famous  cow,  Nandini,  and  on  his  re- 
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fattifl  bjr  hdM  cf  MheehM  ("BiiAariaat  *0  «Uch  the  oov 

pnaHiMi  HvlMiBfoR  devotM  UfliMS  to  uceticitmt  tui  tt 

lift  «catiidnc  QrOaaahood,  he  icTaaget  huuetf  on  hit  rival 

hrytth>f  BihniwplHi  toett  yedttha'*  too  Sakti  and  other 

lOBb  b  4Mpdr  Vttlf^  ceeki  to  day  himtd^  but  tiie 'river 

into  ^AaA  he  CMti  Unudf  boond  rejects  him  and  hence  a^ 

qofaea  iCi  nasu  o£  Vipii,  or  "UidMuad  **  (the  modem  Beas). 

AtlaitheiseoBlbrtBdbrfindiiig  tiuttSakti't  vife  ii  to  bear  a 

^^  tarn  Farilara.   Vttvunitn  alio  dtatinguitfaed  himiclf  by^  de- 

%!>,  TQOffaig  a  dog*!  fleih  when  in  hanger  and  by  debating  with  a 

I  g<)d8U,  or  outcaate;  by  die  Aputox  Menaka  he  waa  the 

^  father  of  the  famoui  Sakuntala.    Vauftha,  whose  wife  was 

Arandhati,  curaed  the  Vams  and  made  them  be  bom  as  mei^ 

and  he  alae  cuned  ICraQjrakafitpu. 

Of  Agaatya  wiU  legends  are  related.  He  created  Lopamudra 
to  be  his  wife,  but  gave  her  as  an  adoptive  daughter  to  the 
long  of  Vidarbha  (Beiir),  a  tale  doubtless  meant  to  e^Uin 
the  nuzed  marriage  of  persons  of  the  Brahman  and  warriM' 
castes.  To  inn  treasure  for  her  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  various 
kings,  but  took  nothing  from  them,  since  he  found  that  thejr 
spent  their  wealth  in  good  deeds.  •Finally,  however,  he  came 
to  king  Ilvala,  who  had  already  destroyed  many  Brahmans  by 
causing  them  to  eat,  in  the  form  o{  flesh,  his  brother  Vatapi, 
who  then  emerged  from  them,  rending  their  bodies  and  killing 
them.  Ilvala  sought  to  destroy  Agastya  in  like  manner,  but 
by  his  wondrous  power  of  digestion  the  sage  succeeded  in 
asBimilating  Vatapi,  who  could  not,  therefore,  come  forth  at 
his  brother's  call,  whereupon  Ilvala  richly  rewarded  the  seer. 
The  story  of  the  theft  of  the  lotuses  is  narrated  of  him  also,  and 
it  was  he  who  prevented  the  Vindhya,  which  was  growing  up 
to  heaven,  from  actually  reaching  the  sky.  He  had  a  son 
who  was  cS  incomparable  strength;  and  he  drank 
an  and  burnt  the  Asuras,  besides  bringing  Nahu^a 
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Vamadeva  is  the  hero  of  a  curious  episode:  in  a  thicket  one 
day  King  Parik§it  comes  upon  a  fair  maiden  who  consents  to 
marry  him  on  condition  that  she  shall  never  see  water.  After 
a  time,  however,  she  unhappily  beholds  a  tank  of  water  and 
vanishes  while  bathing  in  it;  the  water  is  let  out,  and  only  a  frog 
is  found.  Parik§it  orders  the  massacre  of  the  frogs,  whereupon 
their  king,  Ayu,  appears  and  explains  that  the  maiden  is  his 
daughter,  who  is  then  united  in  marriage  to  the  king,  but  whose 
offspring  are  fated  by  their  grandfather's  curse  to  be  foes  of 
Brahmans.  The  children  of  Parik§it,  §ala,  Dala,  and  Bala, 
grow  up,  and  in  hunting  one  day  §ala  borrows  from  Vamadeva 
two  horses  which  he  refuses  to  return,  even  though  the  seer 
causes  a  Rak§asa  to  tear  him  to  pieces.  Dala  aims  a  poisoned 
arrow  at  Vamadeva,  but  kills  only  his  own  son;  and  Dala's  wife, 
at  last  propitiating  the  sage,  returns  the  horses  to  him. 

Manu  plays  a  comparatively  small  role:  he  is  the  son  of 
Vivasvant,  the  brother  of  Yama,  and  the  hero  of  the  tale  of 
the  deluge.  On  the  advice  of  the  fish  he  builds  a  ship  and 
places  in  it  the  seeds  of  all  beings,'  so  that  he  restores  the  world 
again  when,  after  the  deluge,  the  ship  rests  on  Naubandhana. 
The  fish  reveals  itself  as  Brahma,  not  (as  in  the  later  legend)  as 
Vi§i3iu.  One  of  his  children,  Ila,  was  of  double  character,  now 
man  now  woman,  and  he  was  the  father  of  Pururavas,  who  op- 
pressed the  Brahmans.  With  Ila's  androgynous  nature  there 
is  a  parallel  in  the  Mahabhdrata  (xiii.  528  ff.)  in  the  tale  of 
Bhangasvana  who,  with  his  sons,  was  turned  into  a  woman  and 
who  preferred  to  retain  that  sex.  Later  Siva  Is  often  androgy- 
nous, and  in  the  Vedic  mythology  Prajapati  is,  it  would  seem, 
occasionally  so  conceived,  but  this  double  character  of  Ila 
cannot  be  traced  earlier  in  the  Vedic  legend  of  Pururavas.* 

Another  Vedic  story  appears  in  an  altered  form  in  the  tale 
of  Sunabsepa.  As  in  the  Mahabhdrata^  Visvamitra  is  engaged 
in  rivalry  with  Vasl§tha  and  after  the  repulse  of  his  effort  to 
seize  the  cow  of  his  rival  he  practises  asceticism,  rising  through 
the  states  of  royal  seer,  great  seer,  and  finally  Brahman  seer. 
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J  i  iMii  Va^ii^  itfCTgiiM^  lut  pottticm.  hi  l3ie  ooune  of  this 

l^tWMi  lift  luit  im$  j^AwntmtM  mlhoiit  a  panlld  in  the  MMh 
IMrMMb  lyfa^^ 

cnm  bodf  faf  metfit  of  die  tacrificey  found  that  Vasiftha  wookl 
l»9t  Jb^  hhod  to  this  end.  NevorthelesSy  by  a  sughty  offering 

fi;  «0  tvhidi  aU  the  seen  weie  inirite^ 

mad  die  VMi^thas  kqyt  away,  A^svamitra  raised  Trisankn 
aloft  toward  the  sky.  Indra,  however,  struck  him  downward, 
but  Vifivamitra  arrested  his  flight  in  mid-air,  where  he  hangs 
in  die  southern  sky,  head  down,  among  other  stars  and  am- 
ftcMations  which  ^^svamitra  made  to  accompany  him.  The 
second  eaqperiemre  was  his  encounter  with  Ambari^a,  a  king 
w^ose  sacrificial  victim  had  been  carried  away  by  Indra  from 
die  altar.  As  a  substitute  he  decided  to  offer  a  human  victim 
to  appease  the  god,  and  after  long  search  was  able  to  purchase 
SunahSepa,  the  second  son  of  BLcika,  for  a  thousand  cows.  On 
being  sdd  by  his  father,  however,  Sunahsepa  entreated  ViSWi* 
mitra  to  help  him,  and  the  seer  did  so  by  giving  him  a  couple  of 
giikasj  or  verses,  which  saved  him  from  death. 

There  is  a  curious  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  Vedic  gods 
appear  as  of  little  account  in  the  epic.  In  one  passage  in  the 
MakSbharata  (iii.  15457  ^0  ^^  ^^  '^^^  ^^^  *^^  ^^  world  of 
Brahma,  which  lies  above  the  worlds  of  the  Vedic  gods,  are 
the  seers  and  others,  including  the  deities  of  the  gods,  the 
IQLbhuSy  whom  even  the  divinities  worship.  They  are  described 
as  being  exempt  from  old  age,  from  death,  from  pain  or  happi- 
ness, from  love  or  hate,  as  living  without  sacrifice  and  without 
ambrosia;  and  —  what  is  yet  more  wonderful  —  they  do  not 
perish  with  the  ages  like  the  other  gods,  who  accordingly  seek 
in  vain  to  attain  their  rank.  The  passage  is  as  remarkable  as 
it  is  isolated,  and  it  contrasts  strongly  with  the  somewhat 
lowly  position  occupied  by  the  B-bhus  in  the  Vedic  pantheon. 

Diverse  as  are  their  natures,  there  are  certain  things  which 
the  gods  have  in  common:  they  are  all  immortal,  though  this 
must  be  taken  with  the  qualification  that  they  are  subject  to 
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Ymf^  and  on  it  gods,  Gandhanras,  B^kfasas,  and  Aswaa  |^|r 

wi&  bevbs  of  Apsarases.  There  are  lordy  fotests  on  its  iiep 

and  it  rings  with  the  songs  of  female  Kinnaras. 

Many  signs  distinguish  the  gods  from  mortals,  thne  hma6% 
opmorated  in  the  story  of  Nala,  where  Damayanti  xecognlKel 
line  deities  by  their  exemption  from  perspiration,  tibdbr  nnwrnk- 
ing  eyes,  their  unfading  garlands,  their  freedom  from  dnht^  and 
tJieir  standing  without  touching  the  earth.  Yet  there  »  Jio 
idisohite  division  between  gods  and  mao,  and  the  MiASikSnisia 
can  tell  us  that  the  Rudras,  Vasus,  JLditya^  ^SkS^^^mii&M)0. 
seers  have  all  attained  heaven  by  thdr  ixsm^&tm  m  4mj^ 

While  the  epic  has  little  to  say  of  the  old  qflUui'ik^miM 
ddtdes,  such  as  Aditi,  who  figures  merely  as  the  mo^er  of  the 
^dltyas,  or  Nirrti,  who  appears  simply  as  a  Rudra^  tiiotr  te 
an  abstraction  which  has  a  real  existence  and  which  devdops 
a  sMght  mythology.  This  is  Dharma,  the  personified  oonoep<* 
tkm  of  law,  who  married  ten  of  the  daughters  dP  Dakfa,  but 
who  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  heroes  of  the  ejHc  by 
the  fact  that  by  Kuntl  he  was  the  father  of  Yudhifthira, 
the  chief  of  the  PaodAvas.  On  three  occasions  he  tempted 
Yudhifthira  in  order  to  test  his  true  worth;  and  every  time 
Yudhivthira  proved  his  character,  refusing  to  enter  the  celestial 
realms  without  his  faithful  dpg,  which  abne  arrived  with  him 
at  the  entrance  to  Indra's  heaven,  and  preferring  to  live  in 
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hell  with  his  kindred  than  to  dwell  in  heaven  when  he  was  told 
that  they  could  not  share  its  pleasures  with  him.  Dharma  also 
made  proof  of  the  virtue  of  other  heroes,  but  his  dealings  were 
severely  criticized  by  the  sage  Maijcjavya.  This  seer,  while  en- 
gaged on  a  penance  which  included  complete  silence,  was 
wrongly  believed  guilty  of  the  theft  of  property  which  thieves 
in  their  flight  deposited  in  his  place  of  abode,  and  was  impaled 
as  a  penalty.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  die,  and  the  king,  recog- 
nizing the  wrong  done  to  him,  had  him  removed  from  the  stake, 
a  part  of  which,  however,  remained  in  his  body.  The  sage 
sought  Dharma  in  order  to  learn  for  what  atrocious  crime  in  his 
earlier  life  he  had  thus  cruelly  been  punished,  and  was  told  by 
Dharma  that  it  was  because,  in  his  childhood,  he  had  stuck  a 
thorn  into  the  back  of  an  insect.  Naturally  enraged  at  the 
ridiculous  disproportion  between  the  offence  and  the  punish- 
ment, Maijdavya  cursed  Dharma  to  be  bom  as  the  son  of  a 
Sudra  woman,  and  accordingly  he  came  to  life  as  Vidura, 
being  bom  through  the  union  of  Vyasa  with  a  slave  woman, 
instead  of  with  Ambika,  one  of  the  widows  of  Vicitravirya, 
who  was  too  frightened  to  submit  to  marriage  with  the  sage, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  son  for  her  dead  husband 
in  accordance  with  the  ancient  practice  of  the  levirate.  Vidura 
proved  a  wise  councillor  of  Dhrtara§tra  as  well  as  a  protector 
of  the  Paijdavas,  and  at  the  end,  when  the  Kuru  family  had 
fallen  into  ruin,  it  was  he  who  accompanied  to  the  forest  the 
aged  Dhrtara§tra,  and  there  by  his  power  of  yoga,  or  mystic 
union,  he  gave  up  life  and  was  united  with  Yudhi§thira. 
Contrary  to  custom,  his  body  was  not  burnt. 

Just  as  in  the  period  of  the  BrahmanaSy  the  Asuras  stand  over 
against  the  gods  in  a  compact  body  and  ever  wage  war  with 
them.  The  conflict  is  one  which  has  no  ending,  despite  the  con- 
stant slaying  of  the  demons  by  the  gods ;  for  as  often  as  the  fiends 
are  routed,  others  arise  to  take  their  place.  Demon  after  demon 
is  mentioned  as  causing  fear  to  the  gods,  and  though  unquestion- 
ably the  deities  have  the  superiority,  just  as  they  have  in  the 
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BrdhmanaSy  the  ascendancy  is  only  that  of  one  set  of  immor- 
tals against  another.  In  so  far  as  the  triumph  of  good  is  secured 
in  the  universe,  it  is  not  in  the  sphere  of  the  empirical  world 
with  its  apparatus  of  gods  and  demons,  but  in  the  absolute 
as  personified  in  the  sectarian  divinities.  Moreover,  the  Asuras 
are  the  elder  brothers  of  the  gods,  being,  like  them,  children  of 
Kasyapa  Prajapati  and  of  thirteen  of  the  daughters  of  Dak$a 
Prajapati;  the  children  of  Diti  are  the  Daityas,  and  those  of 
Danu  the  Danavas ;  and  since  Diti  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Dak$a,  the  Daityas  were  older  even  than  the  gods.  The 
enmity  of  the  gods  and  the  Asuras  commenced  at  the  churning 
of  the  ocean  for  the  sake  of  the  ambrosia  and  is  briefly  re- 
lated in  the  Rdmdyana  (i.  45  ff.)  in  concluding  its  account  of 
that  great  event.  The  Mahdhhdrata  (i.  1103  fF.)  has  a  fuller 
version  of  the  struggle.  When  the  moon,  Lak§ml,  the  white 
steed,  the  Kaustubha  gem,  and  Dhanvantari  had  appeared  — 
the  latter  bearing  the  nectar  in  his  hand  —  and  when  the  dread 
poison  had  been  swallowed  by  Siva,  the  Asuras  were  filled  with 
despair  and  decided  to  war  with  the  gods  for  the  possession  of 
Lak§ml  and  the  ambrosia.  Thereupon  Narayaija  called  to  his 
aid  his  bewitching  power  of  illusion  (mdyd)  and  in  ravishing 
female  form  coquetted  with  the  Daityas,  who  placed  the  nectar 
in  her  hand.  Then,  with  his  counterpart  Nara,  Narayaija 
took  away  the  amrta^  but  Rahu,  a  Danava,  was  drinking  it  in 
the  form  of  a  god.  The  nectar,  however,  had  reached  only  his 
throat  when  the  sun  and  the  moon  discovered  his  theft  and 
told  the  gods,  whereupon  Naraya^a  with  his  discus  clove  the 
head  of  Rahu,  which  leapt  to  the  sky,  where  it  ever  wars  with 
the  sun  and  moon,  swallowing  them  and  causing  their  eclipse. 
Narayaija  then  laid  aside  his  female  form  and  attacked  the 
demons;  and  after  an  appalling  conflict  Naraya^a  and  Nara 
defeated  their  foes,  securing  the  ambrosia  for  the  gods. 

The  Asuras  have  strongholds  and  haunts  in  the  mountain 
caves,  and  they  dwell  in  the  depths  in  Patala,  where  are  the 
cities  of  Nirmocana,  Pragjyoti§a,  and  Hira^yapura.    Or  they 
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#ft  iict  that  it  wa  with  the  nooies  of  Dharau^  doubtteai'db 
ftiy  ^oQfii  whadi  liad  been  hit  own  in  the  Vedic  period,  thm 
V«c»9a  boond  the  Daityas  and  Danarat,  while  both  0ham« 
and  Vara^a  act  under  the  orders  dP  the  supreme  lord* 

Eirii  as  thejr  are,  the  demons  are  formidable  fighters:  Mahlfi^ 
attacks  the  gods  witha  mountain  a3  his  weapon;  Ke&n  snatchM 
a  mountain-peak  for  an  assault.  Not  only  are  thejr  numberk«% 
but  they  are  skilled  in  sorcery  and  in  every  mag^c  art,  trans* 
forming  themselves  into  all  manner  of  shapes,  such  as  those 
used  by  Ravaijia  in  the  abducti(Hi-of  Sita,  and  spreading  unive^- 
sal  terror  by  their  appalling  roars.  The  Daityas  and  Danavms 
become  invisible  and  must  be  met  with  invisible  weapons.  An 
episode  in  the  Mahabharata  (iii.  11903  ff.)  tells  in  detail  of  the. 
eaqf>loits  of  Aijuna  against  the  demons:  on  the  instigation  of 
Indra  he  attacks  the  Nivatakavacas  in  their  fortress  beneath 
the  sea,  and  though  they  strive  against  him  with  magic  art% 
at  last  they  are  defeated,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
had  taken  their  city  from  the  gods  and  had  held  it  despite  them. 
He  then  proceeds  to  destroy  the  city  of  Hira^yapura,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Paulomas  and  Kalakanjas  and  which 
Brahma  had  given  to  Puloma  and  Kalaka  as  the  reward  of 
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tee  day  to  the  two  brothers  as  they  amuted  themiiBtirei  Is 
^  Vindhya,  with  the  fatal  result  that,  casting  asi^  tibdr  aisp 
^iftfit  love,  the  two  brothers  slew  each  other«  Frahrada  was 
d^eated  by  Indra,  Madhu  by  Vii^u,  and  Mahifs  by  Skanda; 
while  Vatapi,  after  killing  many  Brahmans,  was  devoured  imd 
digested  by  Agastya«  Maya  the  ardiitect  also  appears  as  an 
Asura,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  in  him  we  have  a  faint 
reflex  of  the  supreme  god  of  Iran,  the  influence  of  Persian  ardbi* 
ttcture  having  been  dahned  to  exist  at  Pataliputra,  but  the 
iv^gestion  seems  to  rest  on  no  assured  foundation.  Other  names 
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otfl  Y<edfe  IhmpUj  who  ivere  oftoi  enoa^  notfaiiig  Imt 
Imaiai  ItMi  but  wiio  neie  dao  doubdett  demooiy  at  katt  la 
]pi8%  me  praeticalif  mere  meii  in  tlie  efnc,  iidieie  it  ii  uSd  ihmt 
fiMfan  tttvettted  Ainoinry  emsy  and  the  boir  fnr  thdr  destrao^ 
tioiL  (>&  the  other  hand^  gieat  importance  now  attaches  to  liie 
Nigasy  nho  are  de9cr9>ed  at  serpents  and  also  enumerated 
with  them.  Manjr  and  various  are  their  dweUinp^ptaces:  tbejr 
live  in  Nigaloka  C^Snake-Woild'')  m  the  depths  dP  the  ear^ 
where  are  many  pahces,  towers,  and  pleasure  gardens,  but  dieir 
home  is  also  called  Patala  and  Niraya.  Their  chief  town  is 
Bhogavati,  where  die  serpent  king,  Vasuki,  lives.  Yet  thejr 
are  found  also  in  caves,  in  inaccessible  mountains,  in  the 
valkys,  in  Kurukfetra,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ik^umati, 
in  the  Naimifa  forest,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gomati,  on  the  north- 
em  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the  Ni^adha  district.  The 
strength  of  the  snakes  is  great;  they  are  huge  in  size,  very  vio- 
lent, swift  to  strike,  and  full  of  deadly  poison;  but  they  are 
also  said  to  be  handsome  and  of  many  shapes,  and  to  wear 
ear-rings.  There  are  many  kinds :  of  Vasuki's  race  some  are  blue, 
some  red,  and  some  white;  some  have  three,  some  seven,  and 
scmie  ten  heads. 

The  most  famous  episode  connected  with  the  snakes  is  the 
sacrifice  of  them  by  Janamejaya  in  revenge  for  his  father's 
death.  When  pursuing  a  wounded  gazelle  Parik^it  met  an  as- 
cetic named  Samika,  but  since  the  latter  could  not  help  him  to 
know  its  path,  he  threw  a  dead  snake  on  the  hermit's  neck. 
In  anger  the  son  of  Samika  cursed  the  king  to  die  in  seven  days 
from  the  bite  of  the  serpent  ruler  Takfaka.  Displeased  with 
this  action,  Samika  warned  the  king  of  his  fate,  and  Parik^it 
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retired  intxD  a  carefully  guarded  palace  raised  on  pillars.  Kas- 
yapa,  who  came  to  heal  him  from  the  threatened  bite,  was 
bribed  by  Tak§aka  to  depart,  and  the  latter  introduced  him- 
self into  the  palace  in  the  shape  of  a  worm  in  fruits  presented 
by  snakes  in  Brahman  guise  as  a  gift  to  the  sovereign.  Then 
appearing  in  his  true  form,  he  bit  the  king;  but  Parik§it's  son, 
Janamejaya,  in  his  anger  made  so  huge  a  sacrifice  of  the  snakes 
that  even  Tak§aka  would  have  perished  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  intervention  of  Astika,  who  induced  the  young  monarch 
to  spare  him. 

§e§a  lies  underneath  the  earth  and  supports  it.  He  is  the 
son  of  Kadru  and  at  the  churning  of  the  ocean  he  performed  the 
important  task  of  tearing  out  Mount  Mandara  so  that  it 
might  be  placed  on  the  great  tortoise  in  preparation  for  the 
churning.  Vasuki  also  served  as  churning  string  at  the  churn- 
ing and  was  grandfather  of  Kunti,  the  mother  of  the  Paijcjavas. 
He  healed  Bhima  when  the  latter  was  poisoned.  Another  snake 
is  Arbuda,  who  is  reminiscent  of  a  figure  of  the  Atharvaveda; 
and  Dhrtara§tra  appears  as  a  serpent  king,  as  in  the  Satapatha 
Brdhmana.  Others  are  Karkotaka,  Kalapr§tha,  Jaya,  Maha- 
jaya,  and  Padmanabhi. 

The  snakes  take  part  even  in  the  epic  conflict,  and  we  are 
told  that  the  great  serpents  were  for  Arjuna  and  the  little  for 
Karija.  There  is  still  a  Naga  people  In  India,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  epic  refers  to  the  Naga  tribes  of  the  Ganges  valley. 
Doubtless  many  causes  have  combined  to  produce  the  belief 
in  Nagas.  The  cloud-snake  is  ^l-gvedic,  and  the  serpent  is 
closely  connected  with  rivers  and  streams  as  the  genius  loci. 
Similarly  it  is  a  representative  of  the  earth  spirit,  while,  again, 
the  snake  in  itself  is  a  dangerous  animal  and  worthy  of  wor- 
ship for  its  own  sake.  It  may  well  be  that,  in  part  at  least,  the 
worship  was  totemlstic  and  was  accompanied  by  a  belief  in  the 
ancestorship  of  the  snake  and  In  its  kinship  with  the  worship- 
pers, though  the  epic  says  nothing  directly  on  these  points. 

The  Rak§asas  are  of  particularly  terrible  aspect:  they  have 
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Ib^^  inltlnr  idle  fkmMfSkom^  ailgriniaM  tad 
1B)iB§^  ^im  ucMot  and  «fie 

idei^iiig  iiittAtt  iedi;  yw  ti»qr  am  j^ppetr  in  boiirtl? 
ulih  to  deoeis^  the  unwiiiy* 
kdimtod  RilcfMs  by  far  the^gieatett  ii  Rivava,  tha 
ai  lUbnay  diofogfa  periuqpt  he  was  odgtiially  an  Aiina, 
j^idii^  nam  Riktaaa.   Ki  eon  Indnijit  perforiMdl 

§f(Bi»^^  befim  he  finally  leU  in  battle;  his  biptiH 

eis  lltom  aad  1^9bh!^^  also  £oii|^t  on  his  side,  and  his  mter 
^flMJMifci  aM^  Marka  aided  him  in  bis  fdot  rM 

moArMlSi  9Mui  finally  ivas  killed  in  the  fom  of  a  gdden  ga» 
iile  by  lUbma.  In  the  MahSbhirata  (L  5928  ff.)  Hidimba,  a 
iUkfasa,  made  an  attack  on  the  Piodavas,  but  was  brought 
few  by  Bhima;  his  sister  fell  in  love  with  the  slajrer  of  her 
brother  and  bore  to  him  Ghafotkaca.  More  interesting  is  the 
tale  of  Jara.  King  Brhadratha  had  no  son,  but  through  tht 
favour  of  Ca^dakausika  each  of  his  two  wives  bore  a  portion 
of  a  boy.  Tliese  fragments  were  thrown  away  as  monstrositieSi 
but  when  Jara  approached  and  placed  them  together  in  order 
to  carry  them  away,  they  formed  a  complete  child  who  called 
put,  whereupon  his  parents  came  to  see  what  had  happened 
and  found  him.  Jara  then  explained  that  she  had  refrained 
from  devouring  the  child  because  as  the  house-deity  she  had 
dwelt  in^painted  form  on  the  wallsf  surrounded  with  offerings; 
and  she  declared  that  this  was  an  infallible  mode  of  securing 
prosperity. 

Qosely  akin  with  such  female  Rak^sas  as  Jara  are  the 
Matrs,  or  ''Mothers/'  who  appear  in  the  MakSbharata  in 
close  connexion  with  Skanda.  They  dwell  in  cemeteries,  at 
cross-roads,  or  on  the  mountains,  and  practise  witchcraft. 
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PLATE  XVIII 

Yaksi 

This  sculpture  of  the  Yaksi  Sirima  Devata  well 
illustrates  the  Indian  ideal  of  feminine  beauty  as 
represented  in  sculpture  and  painting,  and  as  described 
in  Sanskrit  literature.  From  the  temple  rail  at  Bhar- 
hut,  Baghelkhand.  After  a  photograph  in  the  {library 
of  the  India  Office,  London. 
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foial  #  1^^  of  fdSgloii  ^ 

^ipbuiet/^  it  doci  not^iMii  tii«t  th«f  ^^1^^ 
ioiiSy  anid  at  'dmtt  thqr  we  drnM^ad  ni^ 
wi(i  tldftilar  mj^^ 

The  PKiMt  «xe  ckt^  «]d^ 
bcdir  with  them:  like  Aem  they  drii^  bkx)d  mi  fend 
fleiiiy  and  thdr  appeartnoe  is. hideout  and  tevfdtliig. 
imtf  mmt  has  bem  ioterpretol  as  ^Eaters  of  Raw  Fled^ 
aad  their  origin  traced  to  cannibal  tribei,^  but  tUs  suggesticMl 
hiBot  convincing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Yak«as  are  free  from  Mvage  tmiK^ 
moA  thdr  lord  Kubera  stands  on  the  ve^  of  4Me&tf.  Theilr 
4utf  is  to  guard  him,  and  they  are  often  meni&med  dpQg  wl^: 
the  Guhyakas,  with  whom  they  are  sometimes  idiaiSid^^^  ^^M 
the  first  chapter  of  the  MffkSbhdrak^  which  is  of  hits  <M^^^ 
the  Yak«as,  Sadhyas,  Guhyakas,  Pisacas,  and  laidiefti  tit 
reckoned  as  manifestations  of  Siva. 

Kubera  has  a  history.  He  was,  it  is  said,  originally  an  Asufi^ 
ys  father  being  the  sage  ^^8ravas,  and  his  mother  Ilavili, 
and  his  half-brothers  bdng  Rava^a,  Kumbhakar^a,  and 
Vibhi9a9a,  all  of  whom  figure  in  the  legend  of  Rama.  Ifis  half* 
brothers  were  the  children  of  Kaikasi,  and  his  grandfather  was 
Sumali,  who  lived  in  Patala,  while  Kubera  dwelt  in  Lanka. 
Incited  by  Sumali,  however,  RavaQa  drove  Kubera  forth  from 
hb  kingdom,  and  he  departed  thence  with  a  train  of  Gan- 
dharvas,  Yak^as,  Rak^asas,  and  Kimpuru^as,  Vibhi^ava  ao- 
oompanjring  him  and  being  given  in  reward  the  charge  of  the 
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^iil4li«1NE|a^i^  He  irast  id  ^Himikymniiige^ 
f5ai>#|^^iny4^**^i  audi  to  KjiiBwi  with  ^e 
Itlmry  iHiile  lUyaqa  altered  Lftnki  with 
^iSkm  ItittMat  wiio  had  eqpoiiaed  M*  crate,  attacked  both 
§isi4l^^  hif  name  by  the  nan  of  grief  wliich 

^  jMi^'teaQeev* 

H^i^  JSjiHaia  and  Gaadhamidana  Knboa  now  dwellf,  en- 
j^QFSIIg  a  qoarter  of  Ae  tieamire  of  the  mountain  and  giving  one 
•latflenth  to  man.  RaksaM8«  Gandharvas.  and  Ji^intisraft-  ag 
wiH  at  (SnhTakat  and  Yak«a8,  aie  in  hit  service  and  attend  him 
tmSA  ieenet  of  the  utmost  beauty.  His  great  forest  is  called 
Naadana^  and  his  grove  is  Caitraratha.  The  waters  of  his  river^ 
Ae  MandikinTi  are  covered  with  golden  lotuses;  and  his  lake, 
t^bditdl  w  Jambunadasaras  (also  known  as  AUka),  is  full  of 
golden  lotuses  and  lovely  birds,  is  surrounded  by  dense  trees, 
has  oool  water,  and  is  guarded  by  the  Krodhavasa  Rlkfasas 
under  their  king  Maoibhadra.  In  his  city  of  Alaka  flags  ever 
flutter,  and  women  dance.  In  his  assembly  hall  he  sits  in  sdemn 
state,  surrounded  by  his  retainers;  and  Lak^mi,  Siva,  and  Uma 
all  visit  him  there.  His  chariot  Puf  paka  was  wrought,  like  his 
palace,  by  ^^vakarman  and  was  given  to  him  by  Brahma, 
but  Rlvapa  took  it  from  him  on  his  defeat,  only  to  be  cursed 
in  consequence.  His  favourite  weapon  is  a  mysterious  one 
called  Antardhana,  with  which  Sankara  once  destroyed  the 
three  fortresses  of  the  Asuras.  He  has,  ever  guarded  by  poison- 
ous snakes,  a  jar  of  honey,  and  if  a  mortal  might  taste  of  it, 
he  would  win  immortality,  a  blind  man  would  regain  his  sight, 
and  an  old  man  would  become  young  again. 

Besides  these  groups  of  minor  divine  powers,  more  or  less 
well  defined,  the  epic  is  full  of  worship  of  anything  that  can  be 
regarded  as  charged  with  mysterious  potency.  Prominent 
among  these  lesser  beliefs  is  that  in  trees,  which  are  deemed  to 
be  not  merely  homes  of  spirits,  but  actual  living  beings,  a  relic 
of  an  older  stratum  of  thought.  Thus  in  the  days  of  Pfthu 
Vainya  the  trees  were  not  only  good,  so  that  clothes  pleasant  to 
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PLATE  XIX 

KUBERA 

Kubera,  lord  of  the  Yaksas  and  guardian  of  treas- 
ures, was  originally  king  of  the  gnomes  who  hide 
metals  and  jewels  in  the  mountains.  As  a  mountain- 
god,  he  is  also  a  deity  who  promotes  fertility.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  Kubera  is  the  Indian  counterpart 
of  the  Greek  Kabeiroi,  even  in  name.  From  the 
temple  rail  at  BhSrhut,  Baghelkhand.  After  Cunning- 
ham, The  Stupa  of  Bharhut,  Plate  XXII. 
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touch  could  be  made  from  all  of  them,  but  they  themselves 
came  and  had  speech  with  Ppthu  Vainya,  a  culture  hero  of 
great  antiquity.  Or,  again,  two  wives  desirous  of  children  em- 
brace trees,  which,  unfortunately,  are  interchanged,  so  that  the 
wife  who  seeks  a  heroic  obtains  a  priestly  son,  and  vic^  versa. 
Many  trees  are  sacred  in  the  extreme :  the  worship  of  the  Ficus 
religiosa  is  equal  to  the  worship  of  a  god,  and  there  are  five 
heavenly  trees  of  special  sanctity.  The  mountains,  too,  are 
full  of  life,  and  the  Vedic  legend  of  their  wings  is  still  remem- 
bered. Vindhya  seeks  the  sky  and  is  restrained  only  by  the 
cunning  of  Agastya;  Mainaka  is  famed  because  when  the  other 
mountains  lost  their  pinions,  it  retained  its  own;  and  Kraufica 
is  renowned  for  being  pierced  by  Skanda.  All  the  mountains 
were  once  reduced  to  ashes  by  a  saint  Dhanu§ak§a  as  the 
only  means  to  destroy  Medhavin,  son  of  Valadhi,  who  had  se- 
cured from  the  gods  the  promise  that  his  son's  life  should  last 
as  long  as  the  mountains  endured. 

The  lord  of  the  dead  is  Yama  Vaivasvata,  even  as  in  the 
Vedic  epoch;  and  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  four  Lokapalas,  or 
"World-Protectors,"  who  are  normally  reckoned  as  Indra, 
Agni,  Varuoa,  and  Yama,  though  in  one  version  Kubera  takes 
the  place  of  Agni,  while  Ravaija  claims  that  he  himself  is  the 
fifth  world-guardian.  As  his  name  denotes,'  Yama  "restrains  " 
men  and  thus  is  often  nearly  identified  with  Dharma,  so  that 
when  the  sage  Maijcjavya  goes  to  question  the  latter  he  seeks  his 
place  of  judgement  just  as  if  it  were  Yama's.  Yama  is  also  the 
king  of  the  Pitrs,  or  "Fathers,"  who  live  in  his  realm,  this  being 
in  the  south  under  the  earth  at  a  distance  of  eighty-six  thousand 
yojanaSj  along  which  the  dead  must  travel.  In  it  are  the  Vaita- 
raiji  River  and  the  Raurava  Hell.  His  assembly  hall  is  an  abode 
of  bliss  which  sages  and  kings  attend  to  pay  homage  to  Yama, 
and  there  Gandharvas  and  Apsarases  sing  and  dance.  He 
himself  is  of  majestic  appearance,  red-eyed  and  of  dark  hue, 
but  he  is  also  terrible  to  look  at  and  with  noose  in  hand  he 
strikes  dread  into  the  hearts  of  men.  His  messengers  wear  dark 
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k  Ra«ft  f'lXiMae?).  He  lin  tw0 
xsthpnu  of  Rtf^ff^j^ 
im  mmx^^      Mended  it  the  ^umcfeer  of 

,^_  ^    .^^—^^.^^.^  ^dfar  eiider  of  die  life  of  iiiml  and  tlierefoce  k  ju> 
^^^  llill^^  himdreda  of  dreadfol  diie«ae%  Mui 

"    '^^^^^    1^^  tlie  waatf  dead  duoogh  a  legioa  nilli 

0iS^^^^  QtttlieoiJierlumdyliekalaotliejiirt 

^^l^jl^  timioe  all  mnit  go  without  friend  or  Jtn 

mMifi^w^  Asanileroftheiealmoldto 

diiid  he  tieeiE^  ri^iteoat  punidiment  on  the  evil  maim^ 
flittnii  the  t^w^  iad  Ida  ttaff  metes  out  just  judgement  tOf^ 
mmuh^  Wl^^  are  reserved  for  the  good,  while  heO 

:iP!Vllbi1^  and  the  terrors  of  the  infernal  world  are  vividljr 
deserSied:  the  evil  man  is  threatened  with  a  hell  where  he  sinks 
in  the  hot  stream  Vaitaraoi,  where  the  forest  of  sword4eaves 
wounds  his  limbs,  and  where  he  is  bound  to  lie  on  axes.  Anothv 
torture  is  that  described  by  Agastya,  who  found  that  his  an* 
cestors  were  hanging  head  downward  in  a  cave  until  such  time 
as  he  should  perform  the  sacred  duty  of  rearing  a  son  to  con- 
tinue the  race. 

The  Vedic  views  as  to  the  future  of  the  dead  still  survive  in 
parts  of  the  epic.  In  one  of  thefinestepisodesof  the  MahabhSraia 
(iii.  16616  ff.)  we  are  told  of  the  marriage  of  Savitri,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Asvapati  of  the  Madras,  to  Satyavant.  Though  the  sage 
Narada  approved  the  choice,  nevertheless  he  foretold  the 
death  of  the  husband  in  a  year,  but  Savitri  would  not  alter 
her  choice.  \^th  Satyavant  she  lived  in  happiness  in  the  her* 
mitage  where  he  dwelt,  for  his  royal  father  had  lost  his  king- 
dom to  his  foes.  One  day  when  he  was  cutting  wood,  he  fell 
asleep,  wearied  out,  with  his  head  on  her  lap.  Then  she  saw 
Yama  approaching,  noose  in  hand,  and  the  dread  deity,  say- 
ing he  had  come  for  the  soul  of  her  husband,  drew  it  forth  with 
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liOt  Ittter  rSJr  bring  ghmi  to  Mriyn  f^IlM^ 

lildcpciidcnt  poiper*  Wiih  time  idcM  Ucniis  tite  iddoif^^ 

ioebrwe  of  release  thnnigli  true  kaomkd^  ivliicii  indBto  tiif 

lundijoa  df  Yama  whdOy  meanliiglett  for  <^^        iiiio  attiiil 

Jbeedmo.  A  farther  compUcationafbea^l^^ 

tiie  doetrme  tiiat  letribolioii  toin  ^§omk^l»llb^^ 

fordmate  life  and  reward  that  cl  rdaemu^^ 

tonate  esdstence;  and  these  iriewii  aie  viiioml^ 

fitted  into  the  scheme  of  retribntkm  in  hdt  liid 

dd^hts  of  paradise.  The  same  prcMema  had  fMNMii^^ 

adves  to  the  philosophers  who  wrote  the  Up49d^ubi;i9iliK^^ 

as  little  able  to  evdve  a  harmonious  system  as  w»e  tim  aagii 

iod  saints  of  the  epic. 
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t^wrtB^3iiJ0&r  <ff  the  purAnas 

'npiIEIUSii  IIO'^^ 

X    tlie  JVpfAfMr  »d  tiie  iiqrdi^^  TnwfitkMi 

b'ltfcnig  in  Iiidifty  and  the  lame  and  popularitf  ol  tlie  |p^ 
qnci  i«0dld  ia  mj  ease  have  served  to  make  much  of  #(ir 
mythdogjr  a  permanent  inheritance  of  later  ages.  Thlife^ 
tiberefbre,  for  the  most  part  no  substantial  change  in  the  mjr^i 
affecting  the  wdl  known  features  of  the  epic  pantheon:  detifli 
Tarjr,  and  the  outline  of  the  stories  tends  to  be  further  cdo* 
fosed  by  contaminalion  of  lq;ends  and  hy  free  inventicm  and 
tearnmgement,  but  these  diveigendesi  ^vdiile  not  without 
interest  for  literary  history  and  folk-lore,  seldom  have  mytho- 
logical significance. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Paura^ic  mjrthology  is 
the  deepening  of  the  sectarianism  of  the  worship  of  the  two 
great  gods.  That  worship  is  sectarian  as  early  as  the  epics,  in 
the  latest  parts  of  which  there  is  a  free  use  of  language  wfaidi 
goes  as  far  as  anything  in  the  PurSffos;  but  there  is  a  <Uffei^ 
ence  in  degree  in  the  devotion  when  the  main  body  of  the  epic 
is  compared  with  these  poems,  and  sectarianism  develops 
more  and  more  conspicuously  the  later  the  Puraifa  is.  At  the 
same  time  these  texts  show  a  steadily  increasing  tendency  to 
deal  with  questions  of  philosophy  and  to  dress  out  their  doc* 
trines  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  garments  of  thi^  compound 
of  the  Samkhya  and  the  Vedanta  philosophical  sjMtems  wUich 
is  seen  in  the  BhagavadgUd  and  in  the  long  disquisitions  of 
the  didactic  books  of  the  Mahabharata.  They  umte  with  this 
adoption  of  theory  the  rules  of  yoga  practice  which  they  find 
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Of  the  tim  gfett  godb 
#WitP^  M  direcied  m  the  lulfi  £fi^i^ 
Ft|<f%  t^  Bhig0km^  ii»  M'^Amm^  i^ 
Ar^riMlf^  die  Fi^iha^  the  /^Iamii^  thi 
liie  Ottfw^  and  the  ffirada.  J^ta  eim 
the  4pi^  the  Xt li; o^  and  peiluips  the  If 4ii3P«^ 
hir  flEiQCh  ta  say  (m  Vi^qro.  Tlie  iliy&^ifc#f4(0ya  "Otitt 
idHlMDiit  pfepossesikm  for  either^  ttd  the  KiMd^:^  ^^fi^^i^ 
MatdtyMamj  it  not  markedly  securian.  Yet  deip^te  tlk^  l^^ 
muiibcar  of  legeiuls  contain^  in  the  Fiffn  and  the  JBfc%lrtift^^ 
lyhidi  are  ^«f  excettenct  the  text-boob  ol  Vai^vistn^  ii^^ 
diem  are  more  than  quamt  or  fodish.  The  depA  <ji  ^  deV0^ 
1I011  ol  his  followers  can,  however,  be  gathcMd  liom  a  tale  inr 
^  ^Uttarakhavda"  of  the  Padma  Jhtripsu  The  sife  ffi^fgii' 
urai  sent  by  the  seers  to  ascertain  whidb  fod  poss^iii^'^i^ 
quii^  of  goodness,  in  the  hig^iart  degf^  m  that  tfaAf  Jseil^ 
decide  whom  to  worship.  Hie  sage  foiind^  Jii^^ 
fNissed  in  his  sport  widi  his  wtfe  that  he  did  not 
vMtor,  while  Brahma  was  surrounded  bf  aeeis  lOid's^  lil^ 
ttp  with  himself  that  he  had  no  att^ii^M  ^  fHiEjr  W^Wt^glS^ 
The  latter  then  went  to  find  Vif  9u,  im4io  was  asleep^  Ivh^nMt 
the  angry  sage  aroused  him  with  a  kick.  Instead  of  showing 
lii^er  at  this  rude  awakening,  the  deity  gen^  stroked  thf 
foot  of  the  seer  and  expressed  the  honour  which  he  had  fdit  at 
Mi  unusual  method  of  calling  his  attention.  It  is  not  sur- 
|»»ing  that,  overjoyed  at  this  condescension,  Bhigu  dedared 
thtt  Yl^1^^l  was  by  far  the  most  wordiy  of  wi»rship  of  all  the 
gddi.  The  NSrada  Putiffo^  however,  goes  further.  Tlus  late 
and  worthless  tract  tells  us  a  vapid  1^  of  the  daughter  of  a 
k&g  who  obtained  from  her  father  a  prcHnise  that  he  wimld 
grant  her  anything  she  destr^  and  who  then  insisted  on  her 
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iioie^JH^       »  M^  4^raded  lor  mioolidi  stocf 

^H^^  hMF  MA  dif  m  iM^iteoed  aiitelope  died  iMir 

iili^  ji  ipQwig  liwii»  miikb  BbarmtA  took  home  and 

1|i«i|il^  ^  devoting  liis  whole  life  to  meditiUKm  upon  ife^ 

J|»i|p||^  eoons^  in  ^  ^^'^'^^  ^^^^  1>^  '^^^^  fetncamtted  as  §m 
itimof^  pmstkit  of  Mceticitm  in  this  state  he  waa 

'j$j^.^1pf  Im  bora  in  his  foUoiHng  ftincanution  in  the  positioii 
cl  ite  am  of  a  pious  Qrihman.  Nevertheless,  thoa^  ial^ 
MPfoamied  wbSx  the  knowledge  of  the  self,  he  was  heedkm 
oi  aU  wiiidaiie  tiangSi  spoke  indistinctly  and  confusedly,  per* 
tmmA  no  tilesy  wait  about  dir^  and  in  rags,  and  genendly  so 
^mducted  himsdf  as  to  earn  the  name  of  Fool  Bharata.  £fe 
was  acooidin^x  engaged  on  the  meanest  tasks  and  in  this  way 
came  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  King  Sauvira.  This 
opportunity  bdi^  afforded  him,  he  displayed  himself  as  a 
skilled  and  most  learned  teacher  by  telling  a  story  which 
showed  emphatically  the  unity  of  the  whole  of  existence  and 
the  lack  of  any  real  individuality  amongst  men.  All  this 
Bharata  won  through  his  devotion  to  Vi^^u.  In  contrast  the 
demerits  of  such  heretics  as  the  Buddhists  and  the  Jains  are 
revealed  by  the  story  of  King  Satadhanus  (iv.  i8).  On 
one  sacred  moment  this  true  worshipper  of  Vi^^u,  moved  by 
courtesy,  said  a  few  words  to  a  heretic;  and  all  his  goodness 
could  not  avail  to  prevent  his  being  bor^  successively  as  a  dog, 
a  jackal,  a  wolf,  a  vulture,  a  crow,  and  a  peacock,  until  the 
devotion  of  his  wife  Saibya  succeeded  in  securing  his  rebirth 
into  his  royal  rank.  On  the  other  hand,  devotion  to  Vi^^u 
sustains  men  through  appalling  trials,  this  being  the  case  with 
Prahlada,  the  pious  son  of  Hira^yakasipu  (i.  17-20).  Unin- 
structed  by  his  teacher,  the  lad  proclaimed  before  his  father  the 
deity  and  supremacy  of  Vi^^u  and  would  not  desist.    Every 
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PLATE  XX 

Vi^Nu  Slays  the  Demons 

While  Visnu  slumbered  on  Ananta  (see  Plate  XI), 
two  demons,  Madhu  and  Kaitabha,  sprang  from  his 
ear  and  sought  to  destroy  Brahma;  but  the  deity 
awakened  and  slew  them.  From  a  painting  in  a 
Sanskrit  manuscript.  After  Hendley,  Ulwar  and  its 
Art   Treasures^  Plate  LXIII. 
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Witson.  Aaotifaii^  ti^ 

lie  tcm  of  IJtiSaii^iicbi  bjr  Ub 

liil  &^ier  did  not  take  hiHi  up  cMi  III  |jqi»#iye^^ 

iM  fajr  yt  first  wil^  wfaooci  he  wms  uttwffliog  t&  ^^«^^ 

^mlkfiMstmttft  yeait  old,  the  younger  lid  i^etentei  tiiii 

ii:^,  bat  hk  motlmr  explained  to  htm  that  it  wm  dne  1#  v^ 

liet  that  his  brother  was  moce  meritorkyM  than  hittiidtt 

tiiiiwgli  reason  of  accumulated  goodn^.   Dfaruva  then  r6i» 

solved,  despite  his  tender  years,  to  attam  a  iriitue  whiiA 

dmuld  surpass  even  that  <^  his  own  father,  and  learning  from 

some  seers  the  mode  to  venerate  Vsnpi,  he  gave  hmiself  te 

Ithis  task.   Disturbed  by  the  deefmeM  of  his  devotidos,  ^e 

fods  attempted  to  terr&Fy  or  cajde  him  to  dseii^  bttt  V^^ 

l^pqpeared,  cahned  the  fears  of  the  defies,  ani  do^  n^^ 

Bhruira  by  elevating  him  tx>  the  podlion  of  ^  poli^i^; 

Hhit  story  is  the  more  interesting  raice  many  of  ^^INttii^ 

iQoerely  say  that  Brahma  raised  Dhruva  to  die  sidtt,  dioiiilig 

^t  Vi99u  has  taken  over  frcmi  Brahma  this  feat  as  he  his 

other  of  his  great  deeds. 

A  further  tale  (i.  13)  tells  that  Death  had  a  daughter 
,Sinf tha,  who  married  Anga  and  by  him  had  a  son  who  was 
named  Vena.  This  king  unhappily  inherited  the  evil  disposi* 
tion  of  his  grandfather,  and  when  he  was  established  in  the 
teahn  he  forbade  the  payii^  of  sacrifice  to  Hari  (Vi^ou)  on  the 
ground  that  all  the  gods  were  effectively  present  in  the  person 
of  the  king.  The  Brahmans  strove  to  obtain  permission  at 
least  to  offer  to  Hari,  but  the  monarch  proved  so  obdurate 
that  at  last  in  deep  wrath  they  slew  him  with  the  blades  of 
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S%0ftil^  sftervpii^  bonpeirer^  the  Mges  wir 
#111^^4^^  were  reieed  by  hcndet  of 

idMbl^  luMetting  to  Heel,  mm  tluit  the  atroog  ann  of  the  fcii^ 
imi^^fraMMd*  Thejr  acoofc&^y  niU^ed  the  thigh  of  the  corpse, 
ifheaoe  ^nnuig  a  man  with  flatfee&ed  coaatemuioe  and  of  dwarf 
m^  tepraentii^  the  Nifidas,  ot  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
ite  ocNWtryj  bjr  whose  pnxhictioii  the  guilt  of  the  sin  was 
ctsfied  away.  The  sages  then  nibbed  Vena's  rq^ht  arm,  fioin 
t^kh  came  Prthn,  at  whose  Inrth  sacrifice  the  Siita  C'H^ 
and  Migadha  (^Minstrel '0  "^^^^  brought  forth,  and  they 
saa^f  of  the  future  deeds  which  he  was  to  do,  since  they  could 
not  tell  of  the  acluevements  that  a  newly  bom  child  had 
wrought.  P|thu  found  that  the  earth  was  withholding  all 
vegetaticm  because  of  the  period  of  anarchy  and  with  his 
mii^t  he  oon^ielled  her  to  submit  to  being  milked.  He  is  the 
cuteure  hero  of  India:  he  made  the  earth  level  by  lowering  the 
nu>untains;  he  divided  out  the  land  and  established  bound- 
aries; and  he  introduced  agriculture. 

Another  tale  (iv.  2)  is  of  Eling  Yuvanasva.  Since  he  was 
childless,  the  seers  left  on  the  altar  a  specially  consecrated 
draught  which  they  meant  his  queen  to  swallow,  but  by  error 
he  drank  it  instead,  the  result  being  that  a  boy  was  bom  from 
his  side  who  won  the  name  M andhatf  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  nourished  by  sucking  the  thumb  of  Indra.^  The  daughters 
of  this  emperor  were  sought  in  marriage  by  the  sage  Saubhari, 
who  had  spent  a  prolonged  period  of  asceticism,  but  was 
aroused  to  a  desire  for  the  joys  of  life  by  gazing  at  the  gambols 
of  the  great  fish  Sammada  in  the  pool  in  which  he  was  perfomif^ 
ing  penance.  By  his  magic  might  he  assumed  a  lovely  form  so 
that  all  the  daughters  of  the  king  insisted  on  being  wedded  to 
him,  and  by  this  same  power  he  made  each  believe  that  he 
was  constantly  with  her.  But  from  this  dream  of  happiness 
he  awoke  one  day  to  the  inutility  and  unending  character  of 
human  joy  and  with  his  wives  assumed  his  old  ascetic  pra^ 
tices  in  devotion  to  Vi^pu,  finally  attaining  liberation. 


Fic.  s.    The  Matsta  ("Fibh")  Avatak  op  Visho 


When  the  irorld  had  been  destroyed  by  a  deluge  which  spared  only  the  (hip  con- 
taiaing  Manu,  the  seven  |tfis  ("Sagea"),  and  their  wives,  Vi^pu  assumed  the  form  of 
a  fish  and  kept  the  vessel  safe  until  the  waters  had  subsided.  Vi^nu  has  here  taken  the 
place  of  Prajipati  or  Brahml  in  earlier  myth  (see  pp.  74,  114).  After  Moor,  Hindu 
Pantheon,  Plate  XLVIII,  No.  1. 
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T3».Vmmi$^^^  4e(li»|0t^  imrt^  natufmiljr  b^iiu  to 

|MQ4^<dpl^A^  i*  P^^w  ui  the  ilfatiyn 

l^i^  («agqGH^^^  tbe  tnterminAUe  wars  of  the  gods 

$xiidimiam  Salom  hsft  l^  Asoras  and  went  to  tlie  gods,  but 
wm  itttMAted  hy  his  foniMr  associates  to  return  to  thdr  aid. 
He  iiM^  did  so  and  undertook  to  obtain  from  &va  speUs 
ii4jki^  %^  make  him  more  powerful  than  Brhaspati,  the 
priest  fi  the  gods.  Mahadeva  imposed  on  him  the  horrible 
pM^anoe  ci  hanging  fic^r  a  thcHisand  years  head  downward  over 
a  file  ^  chaff,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  the  gods  at- 
t»pked  the  Asuims,  whom  Sukra's  mother  sought  to  piotsect. 
She  rendered  Indra  powerless,  and  to  prevent  the  cc»n|dete 
discomfiture  of  die  divinities  Indra  had  to  seek  aid  feom 
Vi«9u,  who  with  great  hesitation  cut  off  her  head,  for  whiidk 
deed  he  was  cursed  hy  Sukra  to  be  bom  seven  times  on  earth 
for  the  good  of  the  world  when  imrighteousness  should  prevail; 
therefore  is  Vif^u  bom  in  this  world.  After  Sukra's  thousand 
years  of  penance  were  over,  he  was  beguiled  for  ten  years  by 
Jayanti,  daughter  of  Indra,  to  live  with  her  concealed  from  all. 
In  this  period  Brhaspati  took  advantage  of  Sukra's  absence  to 
palm  himself  off  on  the  Asuras  as  Sukra,  so  that  at  first  they 
rejected  Sukra  when  he  came  back  to  them.  Finally  they  suc- 
ceeded in  pacifying  him  and  after  a  thousand  years  of  war  they 
won  a  victory  over  the  gods,  although  this  was  soon  undone 
when  the  deities  seduced  the  demons  Sa^da  and  M arka  from 
their  allegiance;  and  thus  the  Asuras  were  finally  driven  from 
heaven. 

The  list  of  avatars  is  then  given  by  the  Matsya  as  ten  in  all, 
the  last  seven  of  which  represent  the  results  of  the  curse  of 
Sukra.  They  are  a  part  spmng  from  Dharma,  the  man-lion, 
the  dwarf,  Dattatreya,  Mandhatr,  Parasurama,  Rama, 
Vedavyasa,  Buddha,  and  ELalki.  The  Bhagaoata  (I.  iii.  24) 
gives  twenty-two,  namely,  Puru^a,  the  boar,  Narada,  Nara 
and  Naraya^a,  Kapila,  Dattatreya,  the  sacrifice,  B>9abha, 
Pfthu,  the  fish,  the  tortoise,  Dhanvantari  (counting  as  two), 
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Mcribed  to  ^idiam^^  &^ 
flowii^  ftom  «a  mt^iamii&iit  l^^ 
afe  immnieniUe,  w^men^MKoxo^^^ 
PrajiiHitk  aie  att  Imt  poitioiift  1^^^^^  Of 
wMcli  are  different^  givea  in  a&cr^Wimf0i^ 
ii  a  corious  example  of  the  desife  to  atm^  ii^ii^ 
ill  another  Atith:  8o  far  aa  the  Buddha  wu  JNHbie^  k k  ai||Mii. 
m  effect  that  he  must  ha:ve  bem  Vifva^  He  is  «ai4  IsKir^^ 
manifested  himself  as  Budcfiia  in  order  to  oi^otun^^  ividii9$ 
men  to  despise  the  Vedas,  reject  caste,  and  denjr  &e  ettslCTtil 
of  ^e  gods,  and  thus  to  Imng  about  their  own  4MamcfSm^ 
As  Kalki  he  will  appear  at  the  end  of  the  KaE  agi^  sMited  Oft 
a  white  horse,  canying  a  drawn  sword,  and  bhudng  lilie  a 
comet  for  the  final  destruction  of  the  wicked,  the  renovation 
of  creation,  and  the  restoration  of  purity.  The  avatar  as 
Fftraiurama  recalls  a  hero  famous  in  the  M^akSbhSmla  kdA 
mentioned  also  at  some  length  in  the  S&9Mi/^ita.  He  was  a 
sen  of  Jamadagni,  at  whose  bidding  te  iHmck  off  the  hoid  of 
\m  own  mother,  RcQuka,  as  a  punishment  for  her  naoqpuii^ 
but  as  a  reward  for  his  obedience  his  father  revived  lleignil^ 
in  purity  and  gave  Rama  invincibiliQrin  war.  King  Kirtavifyji 
came  to  Jamadagni's  hermitage  and,  dissatisfied  witli  faii 
reception,  took  away  the  sacrifidal  cow.  In  revenge  RJbna 
dew  Kartavirya,  whose  sons  then  killed  Jamadagni,  only  to  be 
f&emselves  slain  by  Rama,  idio  in  his  anger  annihilated  the 
K«a^yas  twenty-one  times  and  filled  five  lakes  in  Samanta* 
IMificaka  with  blood.  He  also  gave  the  earth,  to  Kasyapa  and 
made  his  own  dweUing  on  Mahen<&a.  His  relations  with  the 
younger  Rama  were  unfortunate:  enraged  when  the  latter 
bidte  Siva's  bow,  he  came  against  him,  but  after  a  contest 
was  defeated  and  suffered  spiritual  d^radation,  though  not 
death.  In  his  personality  the  tradition  sees  the  action  of 
ViyQu  to  humble  the  K«atriyas,  or  warrior  caste,  when  thqr 
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'  i^  idMW  addttioBa  «ad  modificatioiis  of  tlie  avatar  theoi)^ 
lii  Ik  Ibe^i^  lodiaii  tradttioii:  just  as  tlie  oUtf  attfil»»* 
Hqb:^  tli  flili,  the  tortoitey  and  tiie  boar  mcanattoiia  to 
ftfidHOul  or  Prt|ipall  giadoally  fidUk  to  the  tendenqr  to  eott^ 
iir  dMsm  on  a  md  Ihriiig  deity,  to  it  was  onljr  natisiil  that 
ctiierjpeater  hdqgs  ihoiild  be  defioitelx  ranked  as  incamalioM 
of  VlfQiiy  thoag^  oii^aaUf  no  such  character  attached  W 
thmu  The  process  was  gradual,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  hi» 
crease  in  the  number  of  the  avatars  in  the  later  PurifoSf  and 
needs  no  eiplanation  by  external  influence.  Every  trend 
in  Indian  religion  told  toward  the  process  of  recognisdng  a 
series  of  such  'descents."  From  the  Jlgoeda  onward  tlie 
identification  of  one  god  with  another  was  normal  and  of 
increasing  frequency,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  these  identi* 
fications  were  meaningless.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the 
natural  aim  of  the  Brahmans  to  admit  into  their  pantheon,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  meet  their  views,  the  great  gods  of  ^bes 
which  fell  under  the  influence  of  their  culture.  Again,  quite 
apart  from  these  two  motives,  from  the  first  the  gods^are 
powerful  bdings  who  can  assume  a  multitude  of  shapes  at 
will  and  who  may  for  their  own  purposes  be  present  in  strange 
places;  and,  furthermore,  we  must  not  exclude  the  possibility 
that  the  animal  incarnations  point  to  totemism  and  to  the 
incorporation  of  inferior  gods  into  the  Hindu  pantheon.  But 
while  the  motives  of  the  avatars  cannot  be  assigned  with  cer» 
tainty,  it  is  wholly  needless  to  seek  to  impute  them  to  the 
influence  of  Christianity.   There  was  indeed  in  the  births  of 
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PLATE   XXI 

Lak^mi 

The  Goddess  of  Wealth  and  Beauty  is  shown  with 
her  characteristic  emblem,  the  lotus.  This  is  particu- 
larly appropriate,  not  merely  because  of  the  beauty 
of  the  flower,  but  because  it  is  a  water-plant,  while 
Laksmi  herself  is  sprung  from  the  waters,  having 
come  into  being  at  the  churning  of  the  ocean  (see 
Fig.  2).  For  another  conception  of  her  see  Plate 
XIII.  From  a  bronze  statuette  in  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
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presaged  in  texts  <Aiigx  tibaa 

Oa  the  other  hand, «  ne#  istniaidejdM^ 
In  the  tales  of  tibe  dbild  KfviM^  iiri^ 
ine  portiont  of  the  e|^  and  am  fiitt  iieiai^^ 
@>eft»e  500  A.D.)  and  then  ajqiear  in  iSed  iN^f^li  ild 
Puri^as  in  fiiU  detul,  and  nu»e  or  teu  fttttf  hi 
the  BrakmMOwarta  and  other  PurS$4$^.  Nlradi^  i^ 
warned  King  Kamsa  of  Mathiira  (the  mbdmi  Mntti^); 
land  destined  to  be  the  hdy  sttte  of  the  K^Vqa  cidty^^^t^ 
death  awaited  him  at  the  hands  oi  ^^  eighth  child  of  Dt^n^ 
and  V^isudeva.  To  avert  this  evil,  Kaihsa  kept  Devall  nndeir 
strict  watch,  and  six  of  her  chiUbrte  were  defy  slain*  'tht 
seventh,  however,  was  saved  bf  the  goddess  Ste^  who  im^ 
moved  it  before  birth  from  ^  womb  ivf  Bevall  ti^^^^l^^ 
Rohi^i,  the  other  wife  of  Vasndeva,  of  Whopft  It  "IIWI  "^^ 
Balarama  or  Baladeva.  The  eighth  chiM  hiul  10  be  sIN^^ 

way.  A  herdsman  called  Nanda  had  ooiiie  w^  1^ 
Yasoda  up  to  the  town  to  pay  tribute  to  Kanisa,  and  so 
immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child  Vasudeva  bcMne  it 
across  the  deep  and  dangerous  Jumna,  which  in  regard  to 
him  rose  no  higher  than  his  knee,  and  exchanged  the  infMt 
for  the  daughter  just  bom  from  Yasoda.  The  tiny  girl  was  at 
once  cruelly  slain  by  the  King's  order,  while  Nanda  returned 
to  his  home  with  the  youthful  Kr90a  and  with  Balarama  also, 
for  Kamsa,  in  his  anger  at  discovering  that  the  child  which 
he  had  put  to  death  was  not  the  one  destined  to  kill  him,  but 
was  really  a  form  of  the  goddess  Sleep,  had  given  orders  for 
the  slaughter  of  all  male  children  which  showed  signs  of  special 
vitality. 
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litil  f^  Vitk  ifitem  lx>  diqr  liin;^  ^  orertunifid  m  out  mA 
htolm  tim  p0i$  tad  {MUM ;  wlieii  tied  with  a  rope  foiitid  hk 
irini^  to  dbagged  like  norlaf  » to  wUdi  it  was  fattened,  betneea 
tW9  tieeiy  aad  after  it  had  tlms  become  wedged  fast,  bjr  haid 
fMiffi^  he  overthiew  both  trees.  Not  ccmtent  with  ttoe 
mSamaiUf  aeoorcBBg  to  the  HarioaMa  he  created  hundreds  of 
wolves  from  his  body  until  he  persuiuled  the  herdsmen  to  setde 
in  tile  Vrndavanai  where  he  desired  to  be.  Arrived  there,  he 
leaps  into  the  Jumna  and  defeats  the  great  serpent  ELafiya, 
whom  he  bids  depart  to  the  ocean;  he  destroys  the  demon 
fJhenuka,  who  was  in  ass  form;  he  causes  Rama  to  sky  the 
Asura  Pralamba.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  festival  of 
Indra,  he  persuades  the  coidierds  to  abandon  the  practice  ol 
maishipping  Indra,  inculcating  instead  the  adoration  of  the 
mountains  and  of  their  own  cattle  as  means  of  success.  In 
anger  at  his  thus  diverting  sacrifice  from  him  Indra  sends  a 
terrible  storm  on  the  cattle,  but  Kr99a  upraises  Mount  Govai^ 
dhana  and  thus  protects  the  kine  and  the  herdsmen  until  after 
seven  days  the  storm  dies  away,  and  Indra  recognizes  l3bm 
greatness  of  the  boy,  who,  however,  declines  to  admit  his 
divine  character  to  the  herdsmen,  with  whom  he  continues  to 
live,  enjoying  sports  of  all  kinds  and  in  special  indulging  in 
dances  with  the  Gopis,  or  milkmaids.  Here  arose  the  Rasa  or 
Hallisa  dances  performed  in  honour  of  Kr^^a  in  many  parts 
of  India,  even  to  the  present  day.  On  one  occasion  a  demon 
Arifta  attacked  Kn^a  in  the  midst  of  his  dance,  but  was  slain. 
Learning  of  the  deeds  of  Kr^^a,  Kamsa  determines  to  fetch 
him  to  his  capital  and  there  to  procure  his  death,  if  he  cannot 
slay  him  before.  He  accordingly  sends  Akriira  to  fetch  Kr99a 
and  his  brother  to  Mathura,  and  Kesin  to  attempt  his  life; 
but  Kesin,  who  attacks  in  horse  shape,  is  destroyed  by  Krs^a. 
The  boys  accompany  Akrura  to  Mathura,  and  they  enter  the 
town,  killing  Kamsa's  washerman  who   shows   them  disre- 
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tters  to  work  tot^ikt  Imi^b^hmM^ 
sdTes  kid  low,  wUle  S^m,  hIkii  #a»fi^<|^iiiiil 
in  lu^^iit  the  Aglit  of  "^^s^  dMm^  f)«i^^ 
iftieir  conquapors  killed^  is  ms^  ^wd  d^ 
SLtkmu  lie  hero  tiien  pUeoB  a  ncfw  las^  im^lhi^iiimBt^^ 
^PQceeds  to  Ujjajrim  (Ujjaiii),  in^s^  lie  bwo^ 
Siiiifi|>aiii  and  recoven  from  the  tea  the  mm^iAsom^Mklk^ 
had  lost  there;  and  he  also  kills  the  marine  demon  Rift1t|i|# 
and  makes  lomself  a  condi  ficom  Ins  AidL  A  new  danpsi^MW 
arises  s  Jarisandha  of  Magadha,  the  Iathaf<^in4aw  id  KmSsMk 
detennines  to  avenge  lus  daughter's  husband,  and  &  king 
struggle  breaks  out,  ending  in  the  failure  of  the  attadisr^ii 
Jarisandha.  In  the  course  of  this  oonfiict,  however,  a  ]q^ 
named  KHayavana,  "the  dark  Yavana*^  (or  "Gfeek^^^ 
adi^ances  against  Matkura,  and  as  a  result  SLi9<|ta  deddes,  in 
view  of  the  strength  of  hb  enemy,  to  estaUkh  the  YadaviS 
at  Dvaraka  (Gujarat).  Heverthdess,  he  sneoeedi  m  mmh 
throwing  SLalayavana  by  leading  him  hito  #  cave .  iklie»^^^ 
ancient  king  Mucukunda,  awakened  ^mn  ihe  idoqp/iiAu^ 
at  his  own  request,  the  gods  had  bestow^  upon  him,  deslsi^ 
the  Yavana  and  praises  Kr90l^  who  takes  the  a^ny  andlteas^^ 
ure  of  his  enemy  and  repairs  to  Dvaraka.  His  next  iaipertiwt 
oiplmt  is  the  wedding  of  Rukmioi  against  ihe  wishes  <if 
her  brother,  whom  he  finally  conquers,  but  v^iose  Ufe  he^arei 
at  Rukmi^rs  oitreaty.  By  this  wife  he  has  a  son  Pradyumna, 
in  whom  the  mystic  interpretaticm  of  E490aism  se^  Mind 
(^anas).  When  six  days  old,  this  boy  was  stdoi  by  the  demon 
Sambara,  who  foresaw  that  he  wouM  cause  his  death,  and  who 
therefore  cast  him  into  the  deep.  Here  Pradyumna  was  swal^* 
lowed  by  a  great  fish  which,  bdng  captured,  was  cut  up  in  the 
presence  of  Sambara's  queen,  Mayidevi,  who  found  the  boy 
and  reared  him.  When  he  grew  to  manhood,  she  manifested 
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time  witibi  giwit  J0|r# 
iliiilbii^^  aliiie  otlitt  tlim  the  gidd  ol  kvv^  icwiiled 

000taf^^  wbaxuki  u  Bgoitaito^ 

IM^jimie^  ififed  nuurried  Rttkauii's  gnuddau^itar;  bat  tbe 
illf$iiSa^^  m  Uoodsfaed,  for  Rukmiii  dudfenged 

Wii^MtKim^  Soh  fi^yei  him  ftlse,  and  was  skuii  by  him. 
^IImMi  Ofi^        ladhtm  caiM  to  Knva  and  told  him  <rf  the  vile 
^liti^  Frig)7oti«a»  who  had  robbed  Aditi  of  bar 

etlMili^  aod  bad  iotulted  Vara^a  and  the  other  gods.  Altser 
a^t^diaik  figbl  Kn^a  destrcqred  Naraka  and  letumed  to  AMti 
bar'  eiuMiogiu  This  visit  to  the  cdestial  world,  however,  kads 
torn  to  aiiollier  adveiitiife,  for  Satyabhama,  one  of  his  odier 
iilftaett  ^boiisa&d  om  hundred  wives,  se^  the  Pirijata  tree  in 
heaven  and  desires  him  to  take  it  home  with  them.  Heagreesto 
do  so  in  or4er  to  lessen  her  jealousy  of  his  favourite  Ruknu^i, 
though  for  this  purpose  he  has  first  to  overthrow  Indra  and  the 
gods;  but  finally  with  the  permission  of  Indra  he  takes  the  tree 
to  Dvaraka  and  marries  the  princesses  held  in  captivity  by  Na* 
raka.  A  greater  struggle  now  awaited  him:  Usa,  the  daughter 
of  Ba^a,  the  Asura  king,  became  enamoured  of  Pradyumna's 
son  Aniruddha,  but  Ba^a  strongly  opposed  his  daughter's  wish, 
and  being  a  devotee  of  Siva,  secured  that  god's  aid.  Ba^a 
managed  to  find  Aniruddha  in  his  palace,  where  he  had  come 
in  secret,  and  bound  him;  and  a  terrible  struggle  then  ensued 
between  Krsva,  Balarama,  and  Pradyumna  on  the  one  side, 
and  Ba^a,  Siva,  and  Skanda  on  the  other.  Finally  the  might 
of  Krsva  prevailed,  and  he  was  about  to  slay  the  Asura  king 
when  Siva  intervened  and  asked  for  his  life,  which  Krs^a 
graciously  granted,  as  Siva  had  acknowledged  his  supreme 
position.  In  the  Harivamsa  the  scene  ends  differently:  the 
two  gods  are  reconciled  by  the  intervention  of  Brahma,  who 
points  out  their  identity;  and  the  whole  ends  with  a  hynm 
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asserting  their  unity.  The  version  of  the  Visnu  Puranaj  how- 
ever, clearly  asserts  a  victory  of  the  Vai§ijavas  and  doubtless 
has  some  semi-historical  basis.  Here  the  Harivath/a  ends,  but 
the  Fisnu  Purdna^  after  one  or  two  more  legends,  narrates 
the  death  of  Kr§ija  on  the  model  of  the  Mahdhhdrata. 

The  study  of  Kr§ija's  youth  at  once  raises  irresistibly  the 
question  whether  we  have  here  a  real  growth  of  Indian  religion, 
derived  from  native  sources,  or  whether  we  must  look  for 
foreign,  and  particularly  Christian,  influence.  The  facts  as 
to  Christianity  in  India  are  unhappily  open  to  grave  doubt: 
the  legend  of  the  working  of  St.  Thomas  in  western  India, 
much  discussed  as  it  has  been,^  can  and  will  yield  no  clear 
proof  of  any  actual  contact  of  Christianity  with  India  in  the 
apostolic  period.  The  statement  that  in  190  a.d.  Pantaenus 
found  Indians  who  were  Christians  depends  upon  the  inter- 
pretation to  be  given  to  the  vague  word  "  India  "  in  a  notice 
of  Eusebius,  which  may  with  more  probability  be  assigned  to 
South  Arabia.  The  assertion  of  Dio  Chrysostom  that  Christian 
texts  were  turned  into  their  native  tongue  by  Indians  may 
equally  well  be  referred  to  the  same  source,  if  indeed  it  is  any- 
thing but  a  rhetorical  exaggeration.  Yet  it  is  probable  that 
by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era 
Christians  fleeing  from  Persian  persecution  had  come  to  a 
land  which  was  to  be  guiltless  of  intolerance  until  the  advent 
of  Muhammadanism,  and  we  have  the  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  Egyptian  traveller  Cosmas  that  about  525-530  a.d.  there 
were  Christian  communities  on  the  Malabar  coast  and  that 
at  Kalliana,  which  is  doubtless  Kalyaij  near  Bombay,  there 
was  a  bishop  appointed  from  Persia.  This  proves  that  by  that 
date  the  Indian  Church  had  become  Nestorian,  and  probably 
enough  the  event  was  of  recent  origin,  for  it  was  only  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  that  the  Persian  king  Per5z 
declared  that  Nestorianism  should  be  the  only  legitimate  form 
of  Christianity  and  in  498  a.d.  the  Bishop  of  Seleukia  formally 
declared  his  independence  of  the  Bishop  of  Antiochia. 
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iii1.fliifflniK?!ff#  -  CTfWifff'fy'!!'^^'  at  a  tsnui^  wiieii  those  who  urofesaed 
ttc  MTO  wwe^  ylwiliy  poJis^cri  lodepciideBoc  or  wswirdcpcodf' 
eoie.  Qoktiaai  i trfnitire  was  abo  beoof&ing  more  pnmooiiced 
te^  aoftlu  There  St  can  be  felljr  atmnied  in  639  a.d*»  wbn 
ipe  hi^vie  ti^  &tt  lecoid  of  die  visit  of  a  body  of  Syrian  Cfaiit* 
tiaat  to  ^  court  of  the  Chinese  emperor  and  of  thdr  setting 
lofth  their  doctrines;'  and  m  781  a.d.  a  Nestorian  jdned  mik 
a  BnddBikt  in  a  translation  of  a  Buddhist  text  in  China.  The 
dates  are  of  impOTtance,  for  thejr  enable  us  to  judge  the  ex* 
tonid  probal^ties  of  the  introduction  into  Indian  mythology 
of  conceptions  taken  &om  Qiristianity. 

The  influence  of  the  Gospek  has  been  sought  in  detail  in 
tlie  MagModpia^  but  though  tjie  parallelisms  of  thought  and 
language  are  sometimes  remarkable  enough,  they  cannot  be 
said  tD  prove  borrowing,  nor,  as  we  have  seen,  is  there  any 
need  to  assume  that  tjie  idea  of  incarnation  was  borrowed 
from  Christianity.  There  is,  however,  one  passage  in  the  e|9C 
whidi  seems  to  hint  at  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith.  Hne 
we  are  told  (xii.  12696  ff.)  that  Narada  once  journeyed  to  the 
Svetadvipa  (''White  Island ")»  where  he  learned  the  Pancarih» 
tra  doctrine,  a  mystic  form  of  Vaisoavism ;  and  it  is  also  said  that 
three  sons  of  Brahma,  Ekata,  Dvita,  and  Trita  ("One,"  "Two,** 
and  "Three"))  went  to  the  same  place,  which  is  at  a  distance 
of  thirty-two  thousand  yqjanas  north  or  north-west  of  Mount 
Meru  on  the  north  bank  of  the  sea  of  milk.  There  dwell  men 
without  organs  of  sense,  white  in  colour,  and  of  a  brilliance 
which  dazzles  the  eyes  of  the  sinful.  They  ever  revere  God  in 
muttered  prayer  and  with  folded  hands;  but  their  deity,  for 
whom  they  are  filled  with  the  deepest  love,  cannot  be  seen. 
None  of  them  has  a  higher  rank  than  the  others,  but  all  are 
equal.  Laying  aside  the  fabulous  part  of  the  tale,  which  prob- 
ably belongs  to  one  of  the  latest  parts  of  the  epic,  it  is  not 
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improbable  that  we  have  here  a  record  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity, not  of  Alexandria,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Balkash 
Sea,  which  by  its  physical  characteristics  may  have  suggested 
the  milky  ocean  of  the  epic.  The  episode  is,  however,  of  little 
importance  in  Indian  religious  history  and  has  at  most  a 
faint  echo  in  a  story,  preserved  in  the  Kurma  and  Vdyu 
PuranaSy  that  §iva  proclaimed  the  Yoga  system  to  four  pupils 
of  his,  Sveta,  Svetasva,  §vetasikha,  and  §vetalohita,  in  the 
Himalaya.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  see  any  real  Christian  influence 
in  the  legend  of  the  death  of  Kr§9a,  which  bears  not  the  slight- 
est real  similarity  to  the  motives  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  nor 
in  the  story  (i.  4305  fF.)  of  the  impaling  of  MaQcJavya.  It 
is  also  needless  to  seek  any  such  influence  in  the  account 
(xii.  5742  fF.)  of  the  §udra  Sambuka,  who,  the  epic  tells  us, 
was  slain  for  confusing  the  castes  by  seeming  to  raise  himself 
to  an  equality  with  the  gods  by  the  use  of  ascetic  practices 
allowed  only  to  the  Aryan  classes.  The  idea  might  indeed  be 
Christian,  but  it  is  equally  Indian. 

It  is  at  first  a  more  attractive  theory  that  the  child  god  in 
India  is  borrowed  from  the  youthful  Christ.  This  hypothesis, 
however,  cannot  be  maintained  in  face  of  the  evidence  of  the 
Mahdbhasya*  (of  about  150  B.C.),  which  shows  that  at  that 
time  Kaihsa  and  Kr§ija  were  deadly  foes,  and  that  the  former 
was  the  cruel  uncle  of  the  latter.  That  notice  suggests  irre- 
sistibly the  fact  that  there  must  have  been  some  ground  for 
the  enmity  of  uncle  and  nephew,  and  that  basis  can  scarcely 
have  been  other  than  the  attempts  made  by  Kaihsa  to  slay 
the  child.  Again,  one  feature  of  Kr§9a's  life,  his  dances  with 
the  Gopis,^  is  already  alluded  to  in  an  early  passage  of  the 
Mahabhdrata  (ii.  2291),  and  for  that  reason  alone,  as  well  as 
for  other  considerations  of  probability,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
translation  into  terms  of  flesh  and  blood  of  the  mystic  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  Christ  and  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  evidence  that  the  Christian  religion  did  not  fail  to  affect 
the  theology  and  cult  of  Kr§ija,  whose  name  is  pronounced  as 
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kl^^Sil^       grait  detiSt:  tlie  tsaciitiftl  feft<anNt 
ii  fqmtented  as  tx^sg  bom  m  m  coiMiteidi 
<»  tiwe  bmtt  of  his  naodier  Deirdd  in  umIqAxk 
tgbitlBdtiii^^  The  dumge  6om  the 

Ofthoidox  i1J0f|rol^ei^^  die  chiUien  by  Vasudevt  li 
ijgiuicantdf^Bewi^oeiice.  The  same  £»ctor  bettmys  itsdf 
in  the  tn^iods  of  the  rtfi^ii  Pufifui  that  Nanda  was  gmi^ 
to  Ma^url  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  king  in  acomlance  widi 
the  Go^pd  of  Luke,  and  of  the  healing  of  the  crooked  Kubji, 
who  pixssents  him  with  a  vessel  of  salve,  in  which  seem  to  be 
blen<kd  events  recorded  by  Matthew  (ix.  20;  xv.  30-31)  $sA 
by  Luke  (vii.  37-38).  To  the  borrowing  may  be  added  the  tale 
of  the  bringing  to  life  of  the  son  of  Dubiala  which  is  recounted 
in  the  Jaimini  BhSrata,  a  work  not  later  than  the  thirteenth 
century*  Later  texts  add  other  small  points  of  resemblance^ 
but  on  the  whole  the  influence  of  Christianity  extends  to 
details,  not  to  principles* 

In  comparison  with  the  richness  of  the  mythology  iK^ch 
has  grown  up  round  the  person  of  Vif^u  it  is  astonishing  that 
Siva  remains  so  poor  in  legends,  though  he  is  given  twenty- 
eight  incarnations  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  his  rivaL 
The  strength  of  his  worship,  however,  lies  in  cult,  not  in 
theory,  and  the  centre  of  that  cult  is  formed  by  the  sacred 
lingo.  Many  of  these  are  described  by  the  Puraftas^  and  they 
represent  the  god  in  his  creative  capacity,  while  with  them 
are  connected  the  traditions  of  Siva's  activity,  such  as  that 
recorded  in  the  story  of  Dak^a.  In  a  late  Paura^ic  passage  the 
Mahabharata  (xii.  10208  ff.)  tells  us  that  when  Dak^a  was 
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sacrificing,  but  ignoring  §iva,  Uma  incited  the  deity  to  secure 
a  part  of  the  offering,  and  he  then  created  a  terrible  being 
called  Virabhadra,  while  Uma  assumed  her  form  as  Bhadrakali, 
and  together  the  pair  upset  the  sacrifice.  In  the  result  Dak$a 
recognized  his  error,  and  Virabhadra,  who  showed  the 
gentle  as  well  as  the  terrible  side  of  Siva's  nature,  took 
him  to  Benares,  where  he  erected  a  linga  and  by  meditation 
entered  into  it.  In  the  Saura  Purdnay  a  work  which  is 
not  later  than  1200  a.d.,  this  episode  is  so  narrated  as  to 
bring  out  in  great  clearness  the  anxiety  of  the  supporters 
of  Siva  to  prove  that  he  was  superior  to  Vi§iju,  and  this  indeed 
seems  to  be  a  trait  of  all  the  Saiva  PurdnaSy  which  seek  to 
make  good  the  importance  of  the  god  whom  they  worship.  As 
in  the  later  additions  to  the  epic,  Siva  is  set  off  against  Vi§iju, 
and  it  is  insisted  that  he  is  the  father  of  both  Brahma  and 
Vi§iju :  he  created  the  first  from  his  right  side  and  the  second 
from  his  left,  while  from  his  heart  he  sent  forth  Rudra,  the 
first  deity  being  formed  to  create,  the  second  to  protect,  and 
the  third  to  destroy  the  world.  The  popular  view,  which  the 
Purdna  itself  expresses,  that  Siva  was  bom  of  Brahma  is  refuted 
by  a  proof  which  demonstrates  to  Brahma  that  the  only  real 
creator  is  Siva  and  that  by  his  power  of  illusion  he  has  brought 
about  the  apparent  birth  of  himself  as  the  son  of  Brahma. 
Like  Vi§9u,  Siva  is  the  all-god,  and  the  tenets  of  the  Vedanta 
and  the  Samkhya  are  fitted  to  him  with  as  much  skill  as  they 
are  adapted  to  Vi§9u,  subject  to  the  fact  that  he  has  no  sons 
like  Pradyumna  and  Aniruddha  to  identify  with  Mind  and 
Egoism  in  the  process  of  the  descent  of  the  Absolute  into  em- 
pirical reality.  As  a  creator,  however,  Siva  has  one  advantage 
over  Vi§nu,  for  at  times  he  is  clearly  conceived  as  being  an- 
drogynous. This  idea  is  not  new,  for  it  is  perhaps  found  on 
coins  of  the  so-called  Scythian  kings,  probably  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,®  but  stress  now  begins  to  be  laid  on 
it.  From  the  female  side  of  his  nature  Siva  created  his  con- 
sort Siva,  who  serves  as  his  feminine  counterpart  and  who  in 
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Tfetory,  a  xesolnkoeiice  of  the  dance  of  Siva  whidi  is  leoofded 
as  eatif  as  Me^Mhenes. 

As  in  tl^  case  of  Vifoiiy  gieat  rewards  awut  the  pious  devote^ 
of  Siva.  Thus  we  are  told  (iii.  14  ff«)  of  a  kiag  who  in  hb 
pievibus  iHTth  had  been  a  robber  and  hunter,  a  man  withoiA 
the  lightest  tmcture  of  virtue  or  culture.  On  his  <fea^  he 
comes  before  Dharma,  who  takes  the  place  of  Yama  as  judge 
of  the  dead,  the  ancient  brd  of  the  departed  being  relegated 
to  ^e  dutjr  of  punishment.  Dharma's  spy,  Citragupta,  can? 
not  rdate  a  single  virtuous  act  consciously  done  by  the  robber^ 
but  he  reveals  the  fact  that  day  by  day,  wiiile  plying  hte 
nrfarious  craft,  he  has  been  unwittingly  invoking  Siva  as  Haia 
in  the  words  akaray  '^ bring  the  booty,"  and  prakaraj  '^strike**; 
and  this  is  enough  to  wipe  out  every  other  one  of  his  sins  and  to 
secure  his  ultimate  birth  in  the  royal  palace.  One  Pulaha,  who 
had  the  fortune  to  be  a  fly  in  the  temple  of  Siva,  is  for  lliat 
cause  alone  reborn  as  the  son  of  Brahma  (Izvii.  14  ff.)«  Even 
a  dog^eater  who  reveres  Siva  ranks  above  a  Brahman  who 
does  not.  Still  more  striking  is  the  story  of  the  origin  of  Kubera, 
kml  of  riches  (zlvii.  45  €.)•  A  Brahman  in  Avanti  left  home 
in  greed  of  gain,  and  his  wife,  deserted  by  him,  formed  a  con- 
nesdon  with  a  Sudra,  bearing  to  him  a  son  named  Duhsaha» 
who  was  disregarded  by  all  his  kinsfolk  because  of  his  low 
origin.  He  turned  to  ways  of  wickedness  and  finally  broke  into 
the  temple  of  Siva  to  plunder  it;  but  since  the  wick  of  his 
lamp  failed  during  his  efforts  to  find  the  treasure,  he  had  to 
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light  no  fewer  than  ten  more,  thus  unconsciously  paying 
honour  to  the  god.  At  last  one  who  was  sleeping  in  the  temple 
awoke  and  stunned  the  intruder  with  a  blow  from  a  club,  and 
the  temple  guards  put  him  to  death.  He  was  born  again  as  an 
unrighteous  and  vile-living  king,  Sudurmukha  of  Gandhara, 
but  with  a  remnant  of  recollection  of  his  deeds  in  his  former 
birth  he  maintained  well-lighted  lamps  in  Siva's  temple.  He 
was  ultimately  slain  by  his  foes,  but  by  this  time  all  his  evil 
deeds  had  been  wiped  out  by  his  piety,  and  he  was  next  bom 
as  Kubera. 

The  other  gods  are  of  importance  and  interest  only  in  so  far 
as  they  are  closely  connected  with  §iva.  Thus  Skanda  is  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  indeed  is  more  and  more  brought  into 
the  likeness  of  his  father.  His  position  as  compared  with  the 
older  gods  is  significant:  Indra  foolishly  seeks  to  war  with  him, 
but  is  defeated  with  humiliation.  Importance  also  attaches  to 
Nandin  or  Sailadi,  who  guards  the  door  of  Siva's  palace;  to 
the  Rudras,  who  act  as  his  hosts;  and  to  the  Pramathas,  his 
familiar  spirits.  Another  deity  who  is  really  §iva  himself  is 
Gaijesa,  the  lord  of  the  troops  who  serve  §iva;  but  as  Gaijesa's 
figure  has  been  developed  in  the  mythology  he  has  a  distinc- 
tive character  and  a  cult  of  his  own.  In  the  Mahabharata  he 
IS  mentioned  as  undertaking  the  task  of  writing  down  the  great 
work,  but  he  is  really  foreign  to  it,  and  it  is  only  in  the  Purdnas 
—  and  there  sporadically  —  that  his  importance  is  acknowl- 
edged, though  in  course  of  time  he  becomes  recognized  as  a 
great  divinity.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  protection  which  he 
gives  to  learning,  for  he  is  the  god  of  wisdom  and  the  remover  of 
obstacles.  As  a  deity  his  worship  is  known  in  the  legal  text- 
book of  Yajiiavalkya  (i.  291  ff.),  which  perhaps  dates  from 
300  A.D.,^  and  it  seems  that  Bardesanes  had  heard  of  him.  The 
legends  which  concern  him  are  mainly  intended  to  account  for 
his  abnormal  physical  appearance:  he  was  short  and  stout,  with 
protuberant  stomach  and  four  hands,  and  in  place  of  a  human 
head  he  had  that  of  an  elephant  with  only  one  tusk.  The  loss 
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|^r«»1^  phen  betjUogy  frieced  ^  hoy  at  the  door  to  goaei^ 
iier  4pflvaef ;  hot  Siva  eought  to  enter  and  in  his  anger  at  ^ 
ehSId  for  attempting  to  stay  him  cut  off  his  head,  fomditdi  hit 
then  snbstitated  an  dephant's  to  propitiate  his  wife.  AnodMsr 
version  atbibiites  It  to  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Siva  for 
dayii^  Adttya  (the  sun),  Ga^efia  losing  his  head  as  a  result 
and  teediying  in  its  pUce  that  of  Indra's  elephant.  The  km 
of  the  one  tusk  is  explained  by  a  further  legend:  ParaSurama 
onoe  came  late  to  see  Siva,  but  since  the  deity  was  asleep,  his 
son  Ga^eta  sought  to  prevent  the  visitor  from  disturbing  his 
fother.  Enraged  as  usual,  Rama  then  attacked  him,  and  while 
at  first  the  god  had  the  advantage,  his  enmity  was  disarmed  by 
seeing  flung  at  him  the  axe  which  his  father  had  given  to  Rama, 
so  that  he  submissively  allowed  the  weapon  to  tear  away  one 
of  his  tusks.  A  further  peculiarity  of  this  deity  is  that  he  is 
said  to  ride  on  the  rat.  Possibly  enough  some  local  variety  of 
the  earth  or  com  spirit  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  con- 
ception of  the  lord  of  Siva's  hordes.  A  counterpart  to  Ga^esa 
as  patron  of  learning  and  literature  is  Sarasvati,  who  can 
trace  her  origin  to  the  Vedic  Vac;  but  in  striking  contrast  to 
Ga^esa  she  is  always  depicted  as  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
seated  on  a  lotus  and  with  a  crescent  on  her  brow. 

Among  the  other  gods  Agni  shares  a  certain  importance, 
though  merely  because  he  is  connected  with  the  birth  of  Skanda, 
who  is  produced  by  him  and  Siva;  and  in  the  Saura  Purana^ 
curiously  enough,  Varu^a  is  somewhat  often  mentioned.  Indra, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  only  as  in  constant  need  of  help  and 
presents  almost  a  comic  figure.    Himavant  as  the  father  of 
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Gauri  is  of  some  consequence,  and  Kama  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  Siva  legend  through  his  part  in  bringing  about 
the  wedlock  of  Parvati  with  Siva,  from  which  Skanda  was  fated 
to  spring.  The  literature  also  shows  other  traces  of  the  prom- 
inence of  this  god,  whose  roU  in  the  epic  is  small  enough. 

More  important  than  these  survivals  of  the  old  mythology 
is  the  new  stress  laid  on  the  cult  of  the  sun.  Sun-worship  has 
indeed  from  all  time  been  practised  in  India,  and  we  hear  of 
three  classes  of  worshippers  who  adored  the  rising,  the  setting, 
and  the  midday  sun;  while  one  form  of  the  triad,  or  Trimurti, 
was  the  veneration  of  the  whole  three  forms  of  the  sun.  The 
record  of  Hiian  Tsang  shows  what  importance  at  his  time 
attached  to  the  cult  of  the  sun  in  India.  It  appears,  however, 
that  fresh  life  in  that  worship  was  derived  from  Persian  in- 
fluence. In  a  story  told  in  the  Bhavisya  Purdna  (cxxxix)  we 
learn  that  Samba,  the  son  of  Kr§ija,  was  afflicted  by  leprosy 
as  a  result  of  the  curse  of  the  irascible  sage  Durvasas,  and  that 
in  order  to  secure  healing  he  decided  to  apply  himself  to  de- 
votion to  Surya,  of  whose  power  Narada  had  told  him  much. 
Having  obtained  the  permission  of  his  father,  he  left  Dvaraka, 
crossed  the  Indus  and  the  Candrabhaga  (the  modern  Chenab), 
and  arrived  at  the  grove  of  Mitra,  where  he  was  freed  from  his 
disease.  In  gratitude  he  returned  to  the  Chenab,  having  sworn 
to  erect  a  temple  there  in  honour  of  the  god  and  to  found  a 
city.  When  he  had  done  this,  however,  he  was  in  doubt  in 
which  form  to  worship  the  god  until  an  image  was  miracu- 
lously found  by  him  when  bathing;  but  since  he  was  still  in 
need  of  priests  to  tend  the  idol,  and  as  Brahmans  were  not  avail- 
able for  such  a  duty,  he  was  advised  to  seek  "Magas"  from 
over  the  sea.  By  Kr§ija's  aid  and  by  using  Garucja  he  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  the  Magas  and  inducing  eighteen  families  to 
come  with  him  to  Sambapura  and  to  settle  there.  The  Persian 
origin  of  these  Magas  is  proved  by  many  details  given  regard- 
ing them:  they  observed  the  vow  of  eating  in  silence,  were 
afraid  of  contamination  by  the  dead,  wore  the  sacred  girdle 
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lii  dote  eonnedbn  with  die  cok  of  Siva  we  find  a  develop^ 
mtiDMi  tJi^TMtric  rttet  and  of  tJieir  aconnpanyingdemonology. 
For  t)^  hiftorjr  ol  rdigion  in  its  lower  phases  the  TantraSf  the 
datet  of  whidb  are  itill  wiu^  imcertain,  but  which  doubtless 
f^Mment  a  foim  of  literature  belonging  to  the  latter  part  of 
^  first  ffidUenniuin,  are* of  great  importance;  but  mythologi- 
caSjr  they  are  of  little  value.  The  worship  inculcated  is  that 
of  the  female  side  of  Indra,  his  Sakti,  Which  philosophically  is 
regarded  as  Prakrti  and  as  Maya,  or  the  Delusion  idiich 
created  the  apparent  world  and  which  is  identified  with  Siva 
under  her  various  names  as  Kali,  Durga,  Aghori,  and  many 
others.  She  is  Sati,  daughter  of  Daksa,  whose  sacrifice  Siva 
destroyed,  whereupon  in  anger  she  departed  to  be  reborn  as 
Uma  and  thus  to  be  reunited  to  her  husband.  In  the  ritual  of 
the  Sakta  sects  human  sacrifice  has  apparently  been  usual 
from  the  earliest  times  and  has  prevailed  down  to  the  present 
day,  though  in  later  years  sporadically  and  by  stealth.  The 
other  feature  of  the  cult  is  the  grave  immorality  which  it 
exalts  as  a  sacred  duty,  at  least  among  the  votaries  of  the 
'*  left-hand  "  sect,  who  are  the  more  numerous,  though  the 
Tantric  texts  veil  the  ceremonies  in  a  mass  of  pseudo-mysticism. 
The  character  of  the  rites  can  only  be  explained,  not  by  any 
adoration  of  an  abstraction,  but  by  the  continued  practice 
of  a  worship  of  a  vegetation  or  earth  spirit  who  is  identified 
with  Siva's  wife,  this  nature  cult  being  transformed  and  altered 
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RZina,  and  in  paiticolar  bjr  the  RSdhl  Vath^bUt.  la  ftii$tti^ 
anee  with  the  genial  chameter  of  llie  woiihip  of  ¥i|on  in^^^l^^ 
Tariou  fbnns  the  bloodthintineM  erf  fiie  Siiiyite  tnlt  iiilrmaip^ 
mgf  \m%  on  the  other  hand,  the  l^g&oid  of  Kifvaandlhe 
Gopis  it  considered  to  be  the  &llesr  j^stfficatioii  fer  tJie  ed^ 
treme  of  licence.  The  cuiioos  blend  of  sqfstidbm  fridi  sttsoat* 
hy  which  peirades  this  colt  is  pidnded,  tiioag^  not  e^^MlIe^ 
by"  Jayadeva's  famous  poan,  ^  Giiagomida^  Wiitieii  in  the 
twdfth  century  Aa>. 

Another  »de  of  the  worship  cl  Idnate  di^laiyes  w 
is  the  growing  importance  which  attadies  «t» 
personalitiiv  as  that  of  PStana,  the  ogrim  n^ 
after  birth  by  giving  them  suclc  and  who  is  slam  1^  llie  li^iitiffr 
Kr«9a.  The  Matrs,  or  ^'Mothers/'  who  are  connected  wi^ 
Skanda,  are  of  increasing  ranlc  in  an  age  which  is  nothing  if  myt 
catholic  in  its  worship  and  which  recognizes  the  power  of  these 
disease-demons.  It  is  also  dear  that  the  Gandharvas  and 
Apsarasesy  the  more  attractive  forms  of  an  earlier  mythdogy, 
aie  sinking  to  mere  names. 

The  Puranas  show  no  change  of  view  as  to  the  position  of 
the  dead.  Among  their  miscellaneous  and  confused  contents 
many  of  them  include  instructions  on  the  just  mode  of  ofFering 
to  the  deady  and  they  reveal  the  same  mixture  of  eschatology 
which  marks  earlier  Hinduism.   The  chief  development  is  in 
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iiie  ifectilw  iMilfy  d  iiplikll  the  Mithaffiiya  Pwinta  de» 
icillfi  WfW  in  foU  4etiult  juid  with  a  certam  power  eaiH 
iQCpiites  with  cate  the  tortiifes  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
aliodea.  On  the  other  handy  it  gives  a  tale  of  remarkable  beauQr 
(»r).  It  is  that  of  the  old  king  Vq)alcit  (''the  Wise")*  who 
diM  and»  much  to  his  ama»ment»  is  dragged  down  to  hell  by 
the  retainers  of  Yama^  who  is  still  mom  completely  identified 
with  IMiarma  than  even  in  the  epic  He  inquires  in  wcmder 
wiiy  ^lis  treattnent  is  infficted  upon  him  and  learns  that  it  is 
a  farirf  and  slight  penalty  for  the  omissbn  of  a  trifling  domestic 
duty  during  his  lifetime.  When,  however,  he  is  about  to  d^Hurt 
from  hell,  the  souls  in  torment  ask  him  to  stay,  since  froib  him 
a  relreshing  breath  emanates  idiich  lessens  their  pains;  and 
on  learning  this  he  refuses  to  obey  the  bidding  of  Yama^s 
attendants  and  will  not  leave.  Dharma  himself  and  Sakra 
come  to  see  him  and  point  out  that  the  sinners  in  hell  suffer 
for  their  evil  acts,  while  his  good  deeds  have  earned  him 
celestial  bliss,  and  urge  him  to  go  forth  from  his  temporary 
place  of  punishment.  He  declares,  however,  that  he  will  not 
do  so  without  obtaining  freedom  from  anguish  for  the  scmli 
in  hell,  and  eventually  the  gods  give  way  and  relieve  the 
damned  of  all  their  pain  at  the  moment  when  the  king  goes  to 
heaven.  The  last  book  of  the  Makabharata  appears  to  be  an 
echo  ci  the  tale. 


CHAPTER  VII 

BUDDHIST  MYTHOLOGY  IN  INDIA 

AND  TIBET 

CAREFUL  analysis  of  the  texts  of  the  Buddhist  Pali*  Canon, 
which  at  the  present  day  represents  the  sacred  scriptures 
of  the  Buddhists  in  Ceylon,  enables  criticism  to  establish  a 
picture  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Gotama  Sakyamuni,  the 
Buddha,  or  "Enlightened  One,"  which  deprives  him  of  all 
save  human  attributes.  According  to  this  view,  which  is  most 
brilliantly  represented  by  the  writings  of  H.  Oldenberg, 
Gotama  was  a  purely  human  personage  who,  building  on  the 
foundation  of  the  thought  of  the  Upanisads  and  on  contem- 
porary religious  and  philosophic  movemjents,  arrived  at  a 
theory  of  human  life  which,  recognizing  and  accepting  as  its 
basis  the  fact  of  human  suffering,  saw  clearly  that  the  attain- 
ment of  full  self-control  and  the  suppression  of  passion  were 
the  true  ends  of  mankind.  Holding  these  views,  he  inculcated 
them  by  teaching  among  a  wide  circle  of  pupils,  founded  a 
religious  order,  and  in  due  course  died  of  a  perfectly  simple 
disease,  produced  by  indigestion,  which  acted  fatally  on  the 
constitution  of  the  old  man.  A  variety  of  historical  considera- 
tions lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  death  of  the  Buddha  fell 
in  the  third  decade  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  or  possibly  a  few 
years  earlier,  though  it  is  admitted  that  this  date  is  not  ab- 
solutely free  from  suspicion.  Rigorously  followed  out,  but 
without  real  alteration  of  their  principles,  the  teachings  of 
the  "  Enlightened  One  "  show  that  not  only  are  all  life  and 
striving  merely  unhappy,  but  that  the  true  end  of  existence  is 
the  termination  of  that  existence  and  the  breaking  of  the  chain 
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faffi  h|  PCipiiftttt  fiwtioii  nfid  wliidi  tii^  Bii^ 

|9f  tb»  Wiigii^labii  dF  self  which  tStmyhid 

^Itiam        eiliiwt  pUtiMopiqr.   Hie  Buddha  alao  iii» 

#«^k  ficMm  of  mooaitic  <&dpltiie  and  a  m^ihbd 

bt9dtfmmMtmttti0s^^        a  steady  prooets 

^^:,.i±^  ^j^ '''  '" 

"I^T^pl^  pf  ea#  Biiddidtm^  liUch  wrealt  it  as  a  &i^ 
iol  eitilK»^^  dnii^dEtf  pobd  pi^  of  origiii»  laying  ailie 
afl  futile  bdief  in  gods,  atMmdoidng  outworn  beliefs  in  sotilii 
md  cafrjrfaig  to  a  logical  amdnsion  the  reasoning  of  ^ 
Vl^amudSf  ^Rdiich  derates  the  subject  of  thought  ia^  '  a 
jneiMingifss  Absolutssy  majr  possibly  correspond  with  historkd 
ieaUty,  lor  we  haire  not,  and  never  can  expect  to  have,  any 
ccmdusive  proof  as  to  the  actud  views  and  teachings  <rf  Got^^ 
It  is  true  that  high  age  has  been  ascribed  to  the  earliest  texts 
of  the  PSli  Canon,  but  the  evidence  for  that  date  is  conjectufd 
and  doubtful,  and  we  have  no  assurance  that  a  sin^  Bud- 
dhist text  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  even  as  early  as  two 
hundred  years  after  Gotama  had  departed.  There  is,  therefie»^ 
abundant  room  for  alteration  and  change  in  the  tradition.  M 
the  Buddha  were  but  a  simple  mortal,  there  was  time  lor  him 
to  be  transformed  into  something  more  than  human,  and  we 
may,  if  we  please,  cite  in  favour  of  this  view  the  opinion  of  Sir 
R.  G.  Bhandarkar  '  and  Professor  R.  Garbe '  that  the  Kr?9a 
myth  has  arisen  from  the  personality  of  a  simple  head  of  a  clan 
and  religious  teacher  who  at  an  early,  if  uncertain,  date,  though 
still  long  before  the  Buddha,  taught  a  religion  in  which  bkakU^ 
or  faith  in  and  devotion  to  God,  played  a  most  important  part, 
and  who  in  the  course  of  time  was  himself  regarded  as  being 
a  form  or  incarnation  of  the  divinity  whom  he  preached.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  legitimate  as  a  matter  of  hypothesis 
to  suppose  that  the  rationalistic  treatment  of  the  Buddha  shown 
in  part  of  the  texts  of  the  Pali  Canon  represents  a  deliberate 
effort  to  place  on  a  purely  philosophic  basis  the  fundamental 
portion  of  his  creed.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  ignore  the  force 
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PLATE   XXIII 
The  Great  Buddha 

The  Buddha  here  appears  as  in  his  youth,  when 
he  was  simply  Prince  Siddhlrtha  and  before  he  had 
deserted  all  for  the  sake  of  salvation.  His  portrayal 
is  an  admirable  example  of  the  Indian  ideal  of  manly 
beauty.  From  a  fresco  at  Ajant^,  Ber&r.  After 
Ajania  FrescoeSy  Plate  XI. 
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fBi  India  hud  6itSaiufy  beocmie  tubJMt  to  the  need  cS  acoount- 
iog  far  tibeir  exaiteace  hy  tome  eqploit  of  merit.  These  texts 
aie  fall  of  ei|rfaafttioiis  of  the  reasons  why  the  gods  gained 
fansmrtalityy  of  hour  they  became  gods,  and  why  individual 
gods  have  their  functions  and  being.  As  in  the  religion  of 
Mideat  Rmne,  as  in  the  rdigion  of  modem  India,  a  deity  is  not 
a  oeature  ^diich  exists  fn»n  birth  or  from  all  time  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  irrespective  of  his  actions:  the  gods  must  create 
their  divinity  by  the  sacrifice  or  by  ascetic  feats,  and  the  epic 
is  full  of  tales  of  sages  of  all  kinds  who  seek  to  become  divine 
and  whose  efforts  the  gods  strive  to  restrain  by  inducing  them 
to  abandon  their  asceticism  under  temptation.  These  sages 
are  as  powerful  as  gods  and  mingle  freely  with  them:  when 
Indra  is  huried  from  his  throne  and  flees  into  hiding,  and 
when  Nahufa  usuries  his  place,  it  is  no  divine  power  that  re- 
stores  him  to  his  kingdom,  but  the  anger  of  the  seer  Agastya, 
with  whom  Nahu«a  had  rashly  entered  into  a  theological  di»« 
putation.  Indeed  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  BrSkmaifas 
assert  in  all  seriousness  that  the  Brahmans  are  the  gods  on 
earth,  their  location  being  the  point  of  distinction  between  them 
and  the  gods  in  the  skies  above,  and  the  whole  sacrificial  con- 
ception of  the  Brahma^as  is  based  on  the  view  that  by  the 
sacrifice  the  priests  hold  complete  control  over  the  gods.  It 
was  inevitable  that  under  these  circumstances  the  Buddha, 
with  his  triple  perfection  of  knowledge,  of  virtue,  and  of  aus- 
terity, should  be  regarded  by  his  followers  as  a  being  of  a  divine 
character,  and  that  a  mythology  should  rapidly  develop  round 
his  person. 

It  might,  however,  be  thought  that,  though  the  mythology 
did  grow,  yet  in  that  mythology  it  would  not  appear  that  the 
Buddha  himself  ever  made  any  claim  to  more  than  human 
nature,  that  he  was  in  his  own  opinion  a  simple  man,  and  that 
as  a  preacher  of  a  system  of  rationalism  any  claim  of  divinity 
or  superiority  in  kind  to  other  men  would  not  be  asserted  by 
him.  Here  again  the  expectation  is  disappointed :  the  texts  not 
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of  the  argument  that  even  if  the  supposed  origin  of  the  divinity 
of  Kr§ija  be  granted,  yet  it  was  cleariy  more  easy  for  a  preacher 
of  faith  in  a  personal  god  to  become  regarded  as  himself  a  god 
than  to  deify  a  man  who  ex  hypothesi  was  no  god  and  had  no 
real  belief  in  the  gods. 

Whatever  be  the  truth,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  Pali 
Canon  does  not  fail  to  reveal  to  us  traces  that  Gotama  was  more 
than  a  mere  man.  It  is  indeed  clear  that  the  system  of  the  Pali 
Canon,  the  Hinayana,  or  "Little  Vehicle,"  has  no  place  for 
devotion  to  a  personal  divinity,  for  the  Buddha  is  not  such  a 
divinity:  no  prayers  can  be  addressed  to  him  to  be  answered, 
and  no  act  of  grace  performed.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  way 
to  salvation  requires  meditation  upon  the  Buddha  as  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  it,  as  necessary  as  the  Dharma,  or  "Law," 
itself  or  the  Sangha,  or  "Congregation."  This  is  very  far  from 
constituting  the  Buddhism  of  the  Pali  Canon  essentially  a 
religious  system,  but  undoubtedly  it  must  have  had  some  in- 
fluence in  this  regard. 

What  is  more  important,  however,  is  that  from  the  first  in 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Hinayana  school  itself  obvious  traces 
appear  that  the  "  Enlightened  One  "  is  much  more  than  a 
mere  man,  despite  all  the  homely  traits  which  mark  his  life. 
Nor  is  there  any  sign  in  that  literature  that  the  legend  regarding 
the  person  of  the  Buddha  is  of  slow  and  gradual  growth,  so 
that  we  could  trace  its  development  step  by  step  and  see  how 
humanity  is  merged  in  divinity.  This  fact  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  that  the  legend  did  so  develop,  especially  if  the 
Pali  Canon  is  placed  at  a  much  later  date  than  that  assigned 
to  it  by  the  majority  of  authorities,  but  it  unquestionably 
tells  against  the  theory  of  an  original  humanity.  At  least  it 
proves  that  no  such  humanity  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
Buddhists  even  of  the  Hinayana. 

Moreover  the  period  in  which  the  Buddha  preached  was 
essentially  one  in  which  his  qualities  were  such  as  to  be  reck- 
oned divine.   As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Brahmanas  the  gods 
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merely  ascribe  to  Gotama  traits  which  are  mythological,  but 
they  attribute  to  him  claims  which  are  incompatible  with 
humanity.  Many  as  are  the  notices  of  the  Buddha,  we  find 
that  at  the  most  important  periods  of  his  life  the  non-human 
characteristics  have  a  practice  of  appearing,  whether  because 
the  fancy  of  the  disciples  then  thought  it  fit  to  insert  them  or 
whether  from  the  beginning  the  Buddha  felt  himself  to  be 
more  than  a  man. 

In  the  Samyutta  Nikdya  and  elsewhere  a  comparison  occurs  / 
between  the  Buddha  and  the  flowers:  as  the  lotus  grows  up  in 
the  water  from  which  it  is  bom,  rises  above  it,  and  ceases  to 
be  sullied  by  it,  thus  the  Buddha  grows  above  the  world  and 
is  no  longer  defiled  by  it.  In  itself  the  analogy  might  be  satis- 
fied by  the  view  that  the  Buddha  rises  from  the  world  into  the 
way  of  deliverance  from  all  desire  of  any  kind  in  Nirvana,  that 
is,  he  becomes  an  Arhat.  This  interpretation,  however,  is  for- 
adden^y  an  important  dialogue  in  the  Anguttara  Nikdya 
(ii.  37),  in  which  the  Buddha  himself  answers  the  question 
as  to  his  humanity  and  divinity.  A  certain  Brahman  named 
Do^a,  seeing  on  the  feet  of  the  "Blessed  One"  —  for  the 
Buddha  often  bears  the  title  of  "Blessed  "  (Bhagavant),  which 
is  peculiarly  that  of  Kr§ija  —  thousands  of  wheels  with  their 
spokes  and  their  naves,  cries  out  in  wonder  that,  being  but  a 
man,  he  should  have  these  marks.  He  then  proceeds  to  ques- 
tion the  Buddha  and  asks  if  he  is  a  god.  To  this  the  Buddha 
responds,  "No."  He  then  asks,  "Art  thou  a  Gandharva.^" 
and  receives  the  same  reply,  which  is  repeated  in  answer  to 
his  next  inquiry  whether  the  "Blessed  One"  is  a  Yak§a,  a 
term  denoting  a  sort  of  demoniac  being,  which  (sometimes  at 
least)  is  conceived  as  of  mysterious  and  heavenly  beauty. 
The  questioner  therefore  resorts  to  the  only  hypothesis  which 
seems  available  and  suggests  that,  after  all,  the  Buddha  must 
be  a  man;  but  this  conclusion  is  at  once  rejected  by  Gotama, 
who  finally  explains  that  from  him  have  vanished  the  passions 
which  could  bring  about  his  being  a  Gandharva,  a  Yak§a, 
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iMf  A  fliAiL  lad  Ait.  like  Ae  lotut.  he  has  pMicd  isut 
norid  apl  it  not  «#ected  by  tiie  world;  in  fm%  <|Mi 
BadNttMU  It  it  in^ottiUe  to  eq>laiii  awmy  this  piMigji 
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to  tiie  oooditiofi  of  an  Axhat,  lor  A$0li^0^ 
mm  have  no  mdi  remarkaUe  physical  featufes  as  llie  "^  '^*^ 
on  tiie  feet  of  tiie  great  god.  Similarly^  dioa^  iht 
is  fiin  to  eat  and  drink  like  other  men,  and  tibov^ 
the  fun  detaib  of  his  last  days  and  of  the  efforts  to  heal 
niade  by  human  means,  tiie  texts  can  tell  ns  without 
that  he  is  the  first  of  beings,  tiie  contioUer  and  the 
of  tiie  whole  world  and  of  everything  which  is  contained  in^ 
of  Mira  who  tempts  him,  of  Brahma,  of  all  the  generatioW;^^!^ 
living  beings  —  men  and  gods,  ascetics  and  Brahmans.  Iffibw^ 
in  tiie  JnguUara  Ananda  rejoices  to  know  that  the  Buddhn  p  v^ 
aUe  to  spread  his  glory  and  make  his  vc^ce  heard  in  camidm^ 
worlds,  Udajrin  questions  the  value  of  such  a  power;  but  tihjl! 
^Blessed  One,''  far  from  reproving  Ananda's  admiratia%> 
declares  that  if  Xnanda  should  fail  to  secure  emandpatiQlp^ 
in  the  present  existence,  he  will,  by  reason  of  his  acquiesceiiee^^- 
in  the  Buddha's  wonderful  power,  be  bom  for  seven  exists 
ences  to  come  as  king  of  the  gods  and  for  other  seven  as  kmg 
of  Jambudvipa,  or  the  world.  Again,  when  the  deities  of  the 
sun  and  moon  are  assailed  by  the  terrible  demon  Rahu,  who 
swallows  them  and  thus  from  time  to  time  causes  their  edips^ 
it  is  to  the  Buddha  that  they  go  seeking  shelter.  ''Rahu,^ 
says  Sakyamuni,  ''the  deity  of  the  moon  has  had  recourse  to 
me;  let  go  the  moon,  for  the  Buddhas  pity  the  world";  and 
the  demon  departs  in  terror,  reflecting  that  had  he  harmed  the 
moon,  his  head  would  have  flown  into  seven  parts. 

While  various  Buddhas  may  have  their  earthly  life  from 
time  to  time,  it  is  characteristic  of  these  beings  in  all  texts, 
both  early  and  late,  that  in  this  world  there  cannot  be  more  than 
a  single  Buddha  at  any  one  time,  even  as  in  the  view  of  the 
Brahmans  the  god  Brahma  exists  and  must  exist  alone.  There 
is,  however,  a  distinction  between  the  Brahmanical  view  and 
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PLATE  XXV 

The  Buddha  on  the  Lotus 

The  Buddha,  seated  on  his  lotus-throne,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  ^^  teaching  attitude,"  expounding  the 
Law  to  the  multitude  who  surround  him.  The  small 
figures  in  the  upper  corners  show  him  in  the  ^^  con- 
templative attitude,"  and  the  second  from  the  top  on 
the  right  ponrays  him  in  the  attitude  of  benediction 
(cf.  Plate  XXIV).  The  ^^  witness  attitude"  is  shown 
in  Plate  XXVL  The  principal  other  ^^attitude"  is 
reclining  on  the  right  side  with  the  head  to  the  north, 
this  representing  the  Buddha's  death.  From  a  Gan- 
dh&ra  sculpture  now  in  the  Lahore  Museum.  After 
Journal  of  Indian  Art^  viii.  No.  62,  Plate  V,  No.  2. 
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at  the  end  of  wluchi  hi^ 

^  time  in  tlie  Bapnmit  SfSaA^m 

fWat  the  Jains  aiid  lU^  1^^ 

with  the  BuddUstt  that  the^ 
c^  at  inegular  intenrale,  ^Rdio^  tikhet* 
presence  ud  diat  they  4tpt0.W(gmmiii^^^ 
the  purpose  for  which  they  ctm^  have  w0im  i|oiiM|iiM| 
of  the  gofipd  which  they  preach,  md  htim^im^si^i^ 
destined  to  Ust  for  some  period  of  tbne#  Neffitf!^^ 
flwnce  ci  the  fcmner  ccbc^ticm^eaks  Ibrlh^^^f^ 
account  given  ci  the  last  days  of  Gotaaia»  As  he 
approachii^,  he  said  to  his  favourite  iSsdf^ 
the  Buddha  could  remain  m  the  wc^ld  for  a  whole  age  Cf  fgf 
the  end  of  the  present  age,  and  tlurice  he  repeated  these  wmbl^ 
Unhappily  the  heart  ci  Xnanda  was  poss^sed  by  the  wicked 
Mara,  who  had  not  forgiven  hk  dcrfeat  by  the  '*  Blessed  Oii%^ 
and  he  took  no  notice  of  an  occssioa  so  ft:voufabie  to  seews  dlie 
prolonged  life  of  the  Buddha:  w^eoi;  the  laoiiiQS^  ipoie^^^^ 
realized  the  force  of  the  words,  it  was  toojatei  (^{^limi^Mtlif' 
lightened  One ''  had  decided  not  to  Uim  bfiymi  lAm^Mtt^ 
human  life.  This  story,  so  significant  of  tte  Blid#lft^^^^^h^^ 
in  his  own  superhuman  nature,  is  recorded  In  aU  the  ciiK^ 
Moreover  his  divine  character  is  attested  by  the  timisipNtaf* 
tion  which  awaits  his  body  upon  death:  it  becomes  brilliant 
like  a  god,  and  the  brocade  in  which  it  has  been  dodied  by 
Fukkusa  fades  in  contrast.  In  the  life  of  the  Buddha  this  event 
twice  takes  place,  once  when  the  future  Buddha  becomes  a 
Buddha  and  on  the  occasion  of  attainix^  Nirvaua.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  same  text,  the  Mahipariniiianay  ascribes  to  the 
Buddha  himself  the  claim  that  he  changes  his  form  in  aax>rd- 
ance  with  his  audience,  be  it  Brahmans,  nobles,  householders, 
ascetics,  gods  of  the  entourage  of  the  four  world-guardians,  gods 
of  the  thirty-three  gods,  or  gods  of  the  heaven  of  Brahma, 
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and  that,  after  he  has  finished  his  discourses,  his  hearers 
wonder  whether  he  be  god  or  man.  It  is  not  surprising  if  the 
obsequies  of  such  a  man  were  marked  not  merely  by  the  honours 
due  to  an  earthly  supreme  king,  but  by  miracles  of  diflFerent 
kinds,  testifying  rather  to  his  immortal  nature  than  to  a  merely 
human  character. 

The  birth  of  the  Buddha  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his  death. 
The  "Buddha  To  Be,"  or  Bodhisattva,  had  for  some  centuries 
been  living  in  glory  in  the  world  of  the  Tu§ita,  or  "Happy," 
gods,  which  he  had  attained  by  the  only  possible  means,  that 
of  good  deeds  in  earlier  births.  In  the  fullness  of  time,  and 
after  mature  consideration  of  the  time  and  place,  and  of  the 
caste,  family,  and  personality  of  the  mother,  he  selected  for 
this  honour  Maya,  the  wife  of  the  §akya  king,  and  while  she 
slept  he  entered  her  womb  in  the  guise  of  a  six-tusked  elephant. 
Four  celestial  beings  guarded  the  infant  before  birth,  and  he 
eventually  saw  the  light  in  the  Lumbini  grove  while  his  mother 
held  in  her  hand  a  branch  of  the  sacred  jJ/-tree.  The  parallel- 
ism with  the  myth  of  Leto  *  is  made  yet  more  striking  in  the 
legend  as  told  of  another  Buddha,  Dipaihkara,  which  signifies 
either  "Maker  of  Light  "  or  "Island-Maker,"  who  was  bom  on 
a  mystic  island  in  the  Ganges.  There  is  no  tradition  in  the  early 
canon  that  Maya  was  a  virgin,  but  although  a  single  passage 
in  the  Tibetan  literature*  suggests  a  natural  conception,  that 
appears  to  be  a  blasphemy.  Moreover  the  mysterious  na- 
ture of  the  birth  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  Maya  dies 
seven  days  afterward. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  see  in  all  this  a  distorted  version 
of  actual  facts:  death  of  the  mother  of  the  Buddha  in  child- 
birth is  as  legitimate  an  explanation  of  the  tale  of  the  death 
of  Maya  as  any  interpretation  based  on  the  theory  of  a  sun- 
myth.  Yet  in  the  Pali  Canon  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
Buddha  himself  for  his  abode  in  the  Tu§ita  heaven  and  his 
descent  from  it,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  six-tusked  ele- 
phant which  Maya  in  vision  saw  entering  her  womb.    The 
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mo9t  plausibk  hyfKitlicali  k  toi^^ 
lief  tlut  a  chfld  before  iimomcepAs^ 
mediate  ccmdition,  MicXkfm  Mtuntlf  JrA^ 
faiith,  and  to  find  tliat  tiie  mx  teaim  di^&m^^fS^^^^ 
a  misunderstanding  of  a  fdifase  denotn^^'ooe  ii^^^l^ 
organs  of  sense  under  contrd«'**  These  hqrpqliieie^^toi^^ 
ingenious  as  tlief  are,  seem  needless  in  lacsie  of  tite  iiab^iisl  o^ 
pknation  that  the  Buddha,  like  Ms  fofloweHy  regarded  hiiwiiil 
as  really  divine.  •         i  :  jr  ^^ 

The  same  difficulty  pr^ents  teself  in  a  new  loim  rtqp^jlfty 
the  marks  which  can  be  seen  on  the  body  of  the  BudiSMy^ 
thirty-two  of  which  are  primary  and  dghty  seomnkry/  tSsn 
these  be  resolved  into  the  products  <rf  the  Indian  conception  # 
physical  perfection  combined  with  the  historical  tradftion  c# 
certain  somatic  peculiarities  of  Sakyamunt?  These  ngns  are- 
eagerly  no^  on  the  body  of  the  infant  Buddha  by  like  soc^^ 
sayers,  and  they  are  found  there  without  lack  at  fls!w«  Yet 
the  legend  tells  that  they  could  not  decide  whether  ^be  boy 
would  become  a  universal  monarch  or  a  Buddha^  ailhoogh  o^' 
sagi  declared  that  the  signs  showed  that  if  the  ]»iMe  stayed  in 
^  secular  life,  he  would  be  a  urdversal  m0iuurdi;  l^rt:  tt  Ibe 
abandoned  this  world,  as  he  would  do^  he  would  be  a  Itod&i^ 
Moreover  the  marks  are  described  u  be^  those  of  a  Mahi^ 
puru^a,  or  ''Great  Male  ";  and  their  abnormal  ^^uura^la'  iir 
clearly  shown  by  the  description  given  of  some  dt  diem:  thus 
the  feet  of  the  Buddha  are  covered,  as  we  have  seen,  by  ndlieels 
of  great  beauty,  his  hands  have  the  fingers  united  by  a  inem* 
brane,  between  his  eyebrows  extends  a  circle  of  soft,  white 
hair  which  emits  marvellous  rays  of  light,  his  spine  is  so. rigid 
that  he  cannot  turn  his  head,  and  so  forth. 

In  these  features  of  the  Buddha  there  is  strong  reason  to  see 
mythology,  for  the  marks  are  those  of  the  *' universal  monarch,^ 
the  Cakravartin,  as  he  is  described  freely  in  the  Buddhist 
scriptures.  The  Mahasudassana  Sutia  of  the  Digha  Nikiya 
gives  us  a  picture  of  such  a  king  in  the  shape  of  Sakyamuni  in 
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^^^K^"^ '  ^  i^^  ^u^  triiuniih.  The  wheel  roUi  to 


i|^C^^'^  J^^  and  his  army,  and  the  east 

jvv,^  ^iMr  _^|^^^^^i^  iqBs  then  south,  then  west,  thea 

llQft^^  aiKi  accept  the  Buddhist  doo* 

tiriMif  a^  it  eooaes  back  to  rest  on  the  terrace  di  the 

§iti^  nmpmit  dt  gems.  It  is  difficuk  to 

V  doi^  that  the  oonceptiofi  dt  the  wheel  owes  its  origin  to  suih 
i|«ifi|i^  1^  as  the  BrSkma^ftu  the  wheel  is  freely  used 

fal  ^  libiat  to  r^fesent  the  solar  luminary.  This  hypothesis 
itiM^tes  hscmased  ixxtt  ti4ien  it  is  remembered  that  the  tei^ 
Mihapwufi  is  applied  in  Brahmanical  literature  to  Nariyaoa, 
#at  ham  d  Viw«  wUch  recalls  the  Purusa  c/l  the  Bgoida  and 
die  BfSmaifM^  the  primeval  being  from  which  the  world 
imaeated,  and  the  spirit  which  is  eternal  and  unique.  The 
later  northern  Buddhist  text,  the  Lalitainsiara^  actually  iden- 
tifies Niriya^i  with  the  Buddha.  Further  the  Brahmanic 
diaracter  dt  the  marks  is  interestingly  shown  by  a  piece  dt 
ancient  evidence  —  a  SuUa  in  the  Sutkmipata  which  tells  how 
the  Brahman  Sela  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  nature  dt 
the  Buddha,  not  by  any  preaching  of  the  '*  Blessed  One,"  but 
by  the  argument  that  he  bore  the  special  marks,  a  demonstra- 
tion  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Brahman,  including  the  miracle 
by  which  he  covered  the  whole  of  his  face  with  his  tongue. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  saint  as  the  Buddha  should 
have  been  subject  to  temptation,  for,  despite  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  commandments  laid  down  for  his  order  is  to  avoid  asceti- 
cism as  a  means  to  secure  Nirvana,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  by  a 
great  feat  of  self-mortification  that  he  attained  to  his  Buddha- 
ship.  For  six  years  he  practised  ascetic  rites  and  wore  himself 
nearly  to  a  skeleton,  though  at  the  end  of  this  time  he  became 
satisfied  that  starvation  was  not  the  due  means  of  securing 
the  desired  end.  Yet  before  Buddhaship  is  won  he  has  a  severe 
contest  with  the  evil  Mara,  the  Vedic  Mrtyu,  or  "Death,"  who 
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PLATE   XXVI 

Temptation  of  the  Buddha 

The  Buddha,  seated  in  the  ^^ witness  attitude" 
(i.  e.  touching  the  earth  to  call  it  to  witness  his 
rights),  is  assailed  by  the  powers  of  evil,  led  by  Mara. 
The  assailants  adopt  both  frightfulness  and  seduction. 
Demons  in  threatening  human  shape  and  also  in 
hideous  animal  guise  endeavour  to  terrify  him ;  MSra's 
wanton  daughters  seek  to  divert  his  attention  to  life's 
evils;  but  his  thoughts  remain  fixed  on  Bodhi 
("Enlightenment"),  and  the  fiends  of  every  sort 
are  routed.  From  a  fresco  at  Ajanta,  Berar.  After 
Griffiths,  The  Paintings  in  the  Buddhist  Cave-Temples 
of  Ajanta,  Plate  VIII. 
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assails  him  with  all  his  host  as  he  sits  under  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge, beneath  which  he  is  to  attain  to  Buddhahood.  The 
gods  flee  before  the  terrors  of  Mara,  but  the  prince  remains 
unmoved;  the  mountains  and  other  weapons  hurled  at  him 
turn  to  garlands  in  his  honour;  and  the  enemy  is  forced  to 
parley  with  him  and  to  claim  that  his  liberality  in  past  days 
has  won  him  the  right  to  the  seat  under  the  tree  usurped  by 
the  prince.  His  hosts  support  their  master's  claim  with  loud 
approbation,  but  when  the  "  Buddha  To  Be  "  appeals  to  the 
earth,  she  asserts  his  right  to  his  place  with  such  vehemence 
that  in  affright  the  hosts  of  Mara  are  discomfited,  and  the 
elephant  on  which  Mara  rides  kneels  in  homage  to  the  "  Blessed 
One."  The  tree  and  the  bodhi  (the  "knowledge"  which  makes 
the  Buddhas)  now  become  the  property  of  Gotama,  and  the 
serpent  Mucalinda  celebrates  his  victory  by  covering  him  with 
its  coils.  A  further  legend  states  that  Mara  endeavoured  to 
retrieve  his  defeat  by  the  use  of  three  daughters.  Desire, 
Pining,  and  Lust,  but  these  damsels  failed  wholly  to  have  any 
effect  upon  the  sage. 

Rationalized,  the  story  means  no  more  than  that,  after  real- 
izing the  futility  of  fasting  as  a  means  to  salvation,  in  one 
moment  of  insight  the  truth  which  he  was  to  teach  as  his  life- 
work  came  home  to  the  future  Buddha  as  he  sat,  like  many 
another  ascetic  or  student,  under  a  fig-tree.  Among  his  variant 
names  Mara  has  not  only  that  of  Namuci,  one  of  Indra's  ene- 
mies in  the I^gveda,  but  also  that  of  Kama  ("Desire"),  who, akin 
to  Death,  is  an  enemy  of  that  renouncement  and  enlighten- 
ment which  it  is  the  main  object  of  the  life  of  the  Buddha  to 
attain.  Did  the  episode  stand  alone,  the  suggested  account 
might  be  acceptable,  but  amid  so  much  mythology  it  seems 
unfair  to  reject  the  obvious  conclusion  that  the  tree  is  no  ordi- 
nary tree,  but  the  tree  of  life,  and  that  the  conflict  with  Mara 
represents  a  nature-myth,  and  not  the  inner  struggles  of  an 
Indian  ascetic. 

Yet  another  fact  attests  the  religious  character  of  the  Bud- 
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dhkt  tra^tibii:  in  the  CMmMisnUm  of  the  Digka  NikSyM 
Silgramum  fmdicti  the  comuig  olMetteya,  the  future  BmldhAt 
«iid  tliit  it  cioiiinned  hy  die  Bmddhamuksa^  for  though  the  verse 
(izviL  19)  which  gives  his  name  is  late,  it  is  dear  that  his 
eutenoe  is  bafl&td^  dace  the  text  mentions  three  Buddhas 
who  have  Uved  in  this  happy  wmid-period  before  Gotama, 
and  a  happjr  period  is  cme  in  which  there  must  be  full  five 
Buddhas.  Mette7a9  in  whose  name  is  recorded  the  Buddhist 
miUOf  or  the  ^^friendship  **  of  the  Buddha  for  all  beings,  is 
later  a  subject  of  special  reverence.  Moreover  the  *' Enlight- 
ened One ''  himself  tells  of  six  prior  Buddhas,  a  conoeptkm 
hard  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  a  simple  human  doctrine. 
The  divine  or  supernatural  character  of  the  Buddha  is  in- 
deed adequately  proved  by  the  signs  of  extreme  devotion  to  his 
relics  which  appeared  immediately  after  his  death,  and  which 
are  incompatible  with  the  mere  interest  taken  in  the  remaii» 
of  a  famous  teacher.  The  fact  that  only  symbols,  such  as  the 
tree,  the  feet,  or  the  wheel,  are  chosen  for  representation  in 
the  sculptures  of  Sanchi,  Bharhut,  and  Bodh  Gaya,  whidi 
afford  the  oldest  examples  of  Buddhist  religious  art,  shows 
that  the  Buddha  was  still  the  centre  of  the  devotion,  thou^  it 
was  not  yet  considered  seemly  to  portray  his  bodily  figure. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  his  followers  adopted  a  rationalist 
attitude,  held  that  a  Mahapuru^a  was  merely  a  great  man, 
asserted  that  this  was  the  Buddha's  own  interpretation  of  the 
term,  denied  the  mysterious  conception  and  birth,  and  ex- 
plained the  reference  of  the  **  Blessed  One  "  to  his  power  to  live 
to  the  end  of  the  age  as  meaning  merely  that  he  might  have 
lived  to  the  full  age  of  a  hundred  years,  instead  of  dying  at 
eighty,  as  he  actually  did.  At  the  same  time,  however,  there 
were  schools  of  supematuralists  who  held  that  the  Buddha  was 
something  remarkable  and  far  from  merely  human:  thus 
some  of  the  faithful  asserted  that  the  fact  was  that  Sakyamuni 
had  never  truly  lived  in  the  world  of  men,  that  during  his 
alleged  stay  on  earth  he  was  in  reality  dwelling  in  the  Tu^ita 
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heaven,  and  that  a  mere  phantom  appeared  to  gods  and  men. 
This  doctrine,  if  we  may  believe  the  tradition,  was  already 
current  by  256  B.C.,  and  was  condemned  by  the  Council  which 
was  held  in  that  year. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  the  rise  of  docetism  in 
the  Buddhist  community,  the  simple,  human  side  of  the  "  En- 
lightened One  "  has  entirely  disappeared  when  we  find  the 
Mahayana,  or  "Great  Vehicle,"  system  set  forth  in  the  litera- 
ture, as  in  The  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law  {Saddharmapun4artkd)\ 
and  we  see  instead  a  deity  of  singular  greatness  and  power.  This 
Buddha  came  into  being  at  the  beginning,  it  may  be  presumed, 
of  the  present  age,  but  he  can  boast  of  having  taught  the  true 
law  for  endless  millions  of  years.  He  possesses  a  body  of  de- 
light (sambhoga),  which  has  the  famous  thirty-two  marks,  in- 
eluding  the  marvellous  tongue,  which  now  can  reach  forth  to 
the  world  of  Brahma.  This,  however,  is  reserved  for  the  vision 
of  beatified  saints,  and  to  men  he  shows  only  an  artificial 
body,  which  is  a  derivative,  in  far  inferior  nature,  of  the  true 
body.  It  was  in  this  appearance  that  Sakyamuni  appeared  on 
earth,  entered  Nirvana,  and  left  relics  of  himself  in  a  Stupa; 
but  in  reality  his  real  body  dwelt  and  dwells  in  a  celestial 
sphere  and  will,  when  his  true  Nirvana  shall  come,  be  changed 
into  a  divine  Stupa  (of  which  the  earthly  Stupa  is  but  a  reflex), 
where  the  "Blessed  One"  will  repose  after  having  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  instruction.  Nevertheless,  he  will  sometimes  arise 
at  the  desire  of  one  of  the  other  Buddhas,  for  the  number  of 
Buddhas  now  increases  to  infinity,  just  as  space  and  time  are 
similarly  extended.  The  oldest  stage  of  the  Buddhist  canon 
knew  six  earlier  Buddhas,  and  they  grew  to  twenty-four  before 
the  Pali  Canon  was  complete.  In  the  Mahayana  there  is  no 
end  to  the  numbers,  for  the  heaping  up  of  huge  figures  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  school.  Thus  the 
"  Blessed  One  "  can  remember  having  honoured  eight  thou- 
sand Buddhas  named  Dipaihkara,  five  hundred  called  Padmot- 
tara,     eighteen     thousand    Maradhvajas,     eighty     thousand 
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KiifyifNMt  Aiid  10  oil  lip  10  t|uM  liiuidiod  tnjIlM^  &][7iiQmiyb« 
JBBi  jormiitg  eotmioe  upon  Nirrimi  while  yet  cm  earth  is  ea^ 
|ibraied  fay  the  gieit  eageraeit  of  tike  god  to  boiefit  men  ai^ 
k  illutttmted  b^  the  example  of  the  phyi^ian  wl^ 
to  periuade  hit  tofu  to  take  medicine  which  Honey  would  n^ 
leoeiVe  po  long  at  they  had  him  to  look  to  for  help,  withdi^n' 
Uonidf  from  them,  to  that,  thinking  him  ktt  to  them,  th^jr' 
made  ute  of  the  heafing  agoicy*  The  path  of  talvation,  toi;^ 
it  a  very  different  Me  from  the  did  conception  of  mond  ditdh 
pline:  it  it  true  that  thit  it  ttill  a  meant  cS  deliverance,  but  to 
hear  the  preaching  of  the  Buddha,  to  honour  relict,  to  erect 
Stiipat,  to  tet  up  ttatuet  of  gemt  or  marble  or  wood,  to  offeir 
flowert  or  fragrant  ettencet,  all  thete  will  bring  the  tupreme 
reward;  nay,  even  the  children  who  in  play  build  Stiipat  in  1J19 
tand  or  tcrawl  figuret  of  the  Buddha  on  the  wall,  and  thqie 
w1k>  by  accident  utter  the  wordt,  ''Reverence  to  the  Buddha^^ 
are  equally  fortunate.  The  parallelitm  with  the  legendt  of  the 
Pwoffos  it  clear  and  convincing,  and  renders  it  probable  that 
the  Mahayana  texts  (at  least  as  they  are  preserved  to  us)  are 
not  to  be  dated  earlier  than  the  third  or  fourth  centuries  of  l3» 
Christian  era,  even  though  mention  is  made  of  Chinese  trana* 
lations  of  some  of  the  important  documents  at  surprisingly 
early  times. 

Sakyamuni  is  not,  however,  the  greatest  figure  of  the  Maha* 
yana  faith :  a  certain  monk,  Dharmakara  by  name,  in  ages  long 
passed  addressed  to  the  then  reigning  Buddha,  Lokesvararaja, 
an  intimation  of  his  determination  in  due  course  to  become  a 
Buddha  who  should  be  the  ruler  of  a  world  in  which  all  were 
to  be  free  from  any  trace  of  suffering  and  should  be  saints. 
It  is  through  this  resolve  of  Dharmakara  that  he  now  exists 
as  Amitayus  or  Amitabha  ("With  Infinite  Life  "  or  "With 
Infinite  Glory")  in  the  Sukhavati  heaven,  contemporaneously 
with  the  Buddha  known  as  Sakyamuni.  The  glories  of  this 
heaven  are  described  in  the  Sukhavativyuha^  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Chinese  between  148  and  170  A.D.,  and  in  the 
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Amitdyurdhydnasutraj  works  which  have  had  great  influence 
in  China  and  Japan.  The  heaven  is  entirely  flat,  no  mountains 
being  there;  streams  of  water  give  lovely  music,  and  trees  of 
beautiful  gems  abound.  There  is  no  hell,  nor  animal  kingdom, 
nor  ghosts,  nor  demons;  neither  is  there  distinction  between 
men  and  gods,  for  all  the  beings  in  that  land  are  of  exceptional 
perfection  of  mind  and  of  body.  Day  and  night  are  not,  be- 
cause there  is  no  darkness  to  create  the  difference  between  the 
two.  Those  who  dwell  in  that  happy  realm  are  not  bom  in 
any  natural  manner,  but  are  miraculously  conceived  in  the 
heart  of  lotuses,  where  they  grow  into  maturity,  nourished  by 
the  echo  of  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha,  until  in  course  of  time 
they  come  forth  when  the  fingers  or  the  rays  emanating  from 
the  Buddha  have  brought  the  flowers  to  ripeness.  Neverthe- 
less, the  heaven  can  be  attained  even  by  those  who  speak 
Amita's  name  in  blasphemy,  so  sacred  is  that  utterance. 

Another  figure  of  high  importance  in  this  pantheon  of  Bud- 
dhas  is  that  of  Avalokitesvara,  to  whose  devotion  is  directed  the 
Kdrandavyuha,  one  version  of  which  was  translated  into 
Chinese  by  270  a.d.  We  know  also  that  this  worship  was  a 
real  one  by  400  a.d.,  for  when  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Fa  Hien 
met  with  a  storm  on  the  journey  from  Ceylon  to  China,  he 
had  recourse  to  Avalokitesvara,  whose  representations  in  art, 
moreover,  are  dated  in  the  fifth  century  a.d.  He  it  is  who  has 
decided  to  remain  a  "Buddha  To  Be,"  a  Bodhisattva,  until 
such  time  as  he  has  secured  deliverance  for  all  mankind.  In 
return  for  this  he  is  the  patron  of  those  in  shipwreck  and  of 
those  who  are  attacked  by  robbers;  the  sword  of  the  execu- 
tioner is  arrested  by  calling  on  his  name,  fetters  drop  when  he 
is  invoked,  a  woman  who  seeks  a  fair  son  or  daughter  need 
only  pray  to  him  to  secure  her  desire.  He  descends  into  the 
dreadful  hell  Avici  to  aid  the  sufferers  there  and  converts  it 
into  a  place  of  joy;  the  appalling  heat  changes  to  agreeable 
coolness;  the  kettle  in  which  millions  of  the  damned  are  boiling 
becomes  a  lotus  pond.    In  the  world  of  the  Pretas,  which  he 
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dftfloltibiiat  ibr  it  is  part  <rf  the  Mahiyana  doctrine  that  <aidt| 
Boddbahas  tuo  Bodhssattvas  as  his  attendants  who  iHbit  li^ 
kdls^  ourrsr  soub  to  paradise^  and  take  care  of  the  djrii^ 
Por  some  maaon  or  other  AvatokiteSvara  ranks  high  abcm 
Jiii^trejra  (or  Metteya),  who  is  the  only  Bodliisattra  vtm 
pgnhBed  bf  the  Buddha  ol  the  Hmayana  canon.  Carioiiid|r 
enoQght  QiJnese  pkty  has  converted  this  Bodliisattra  intoii 
woman,  a  view  which  is  contrary  to  both  schods  of  Bvddhimli| 
though  the  Mahayana  acknowledges  the  Taiis  as  feminhii 
deities  <rf  maternal  tenderness,  a  point  in  which  it  shows  agreieN 
rnaat  with  the  iaifi-worship  of  Saivism.  After  Avabkite^rara 
the  most  important  Bodhisattva  is  ManjuSri,  celdbntted  in 
the  GaffdavyuhOj  which  was  translated  into  Chinese  between 
3i7and  420A.D. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  from  this  mass  of  speculati<m  and 
religion  should  be  evolved  the  conception  of  an  Adibuddha^ 
that  is,  a  Buddha  who  should,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word^ 
be  without  beginning,  and  not  merely  (like  the  other  Buddhas) 
go  back  to  an  infinitely  distant  period  in  time.  This  figure  was 
probably  developed  as  the  view  of  some  of  the  faithful  by  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  for  the  SuiralaMkara  of  Asa&ga 
refutes  the  idea,  which  at  least  suggests  that  it  was  a  current 
belief,  and  not  merely  a  possible  position,  although  it  cannot 
be  said  ever  to  have  become  orthodox  or  established. 

The  net  result  of  the  Mahayana  tradition  was  to  add  to  the 
divine  powers  the  Buddhas,  raised  to  countless  numbers,  and 
to  swell  the  hosts  of  the  deities  by  the  Bodhisattvas  in  like 
abundance,  since  not  for  a  moment  did  either  school  abandon 
belief  in  the  ordinary  gods.    If  we  may  trust  the  Hinayana 
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csDfteiicxi  off  tli^  gdwi 
Indrm  are  by  far  ^e  tuiil 
inch  a8  the  faotde  of 
Mahomgas,  Yaiciai,  Kumi 
Rakvasas,  mid  ao  {c»tlu  Tlie 
copy  a  aooiewliat  promiiMsit  |riboe  n 
'aiid  the  Yak^as  abo  are  frequently 
ynford  itsdf  is  somettmes  ap^ied  eiren  «o  a 
SikjrMiiiiiii,  in  the  more  ancient  aense  of  a  %e&(i| 
wmhqpy  or  at  least  a  powerful  spirit.  To  the 
dhs^^jo^a,  the  great  QMnmentator  of  the  PiHG^ 
faim^  recommended  that  due  wwship  should  be 
these  spirits  to  secure  their  good  wilL  Hie  NSgas 
several  classes,  those  of  the  air,  of  the  waters,  of  the  eai^y 
the  celestial  regions,  and  of  Mount  Meru;  thejr  are  ooncdyed 
as  half  human,  half  snake  in  form.  The  point  of  ^iewr  ^  tibe 
HInayana  is  shown  to  perfectum  in  the  methods  used  to  guaid 
the  monks  against  the  evil  beings  around  l^bim^  Tlm^  1^ 
Jtihu^ya  SuUa  portrays  the  deities  of  the  low  o^^  poftrts 
as  coming  to  the  Buddha  with  their  retinues  msA  as  4ediulliq| 
to  him  that  among  the  divine  spirits  s(»ne  are  lavidfQitm 
the  Buddha  and  some  unfavourable,  since  he  forbids  iSBi^^&$ 
and  other  wickednesses,  and  that,  therefore,  the  moidcs  iKied 
some  protection  from  these  beings.  Accordingly  they  offer  a 
formula  which  all  the  faithful  should  learn  by  heart,  and  which, 
enumerating  the  creatures  in  the  various  quarters,  declares  that 
they  join  whole-heartedly  in  the  cult  of  the  Buddha,  ending 
with  a  list  of  the  chiefs  of  the  spirits  who  are  to  be  invoked  if 
any  of  their  subjects  improperly  attack  the  monks  despite 
the  assurances  of  the  formula.  Similariy  the  Xhaniapariui 
prevents  danger  from  snakes  by  declaring  friei^dship  for  thdff 
various  tribes,  and  in  the  Mora  JStaka  an  old  solar  charm  is 
converted  into  a  Buddhist  spell  to  secure  safety  from  all  evils. 
It  is  not  unnatural  that,  when  the  Hinayana  echoed  is  so 
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closely  associated  with  the  ordinary  religion  of  the  day,  the 
Mahayana  is  still  more  open  to  such  influences.  The  "Great 
Vehicle"  is  especially  fond  of  bringing  some  quasi-divine 
figure  into  connexion  with  its  Buddhas,  the  most  striking  of 
these  being  Vajrapa^i  ("the  Thunderbolt-Handed")  who  aids 
in  converting  the  doubtful,  drags  such  demons  as  Mara- 
Namuci  before  the  Buddha,  and  assists  in  deep  grief  at  the 
funeral  of  the  "Blessed  One."  His  thunderbolt  brings  him  into 
close  relation  with  Indra,  the  troops  who  attend  him  are  like 
the  Ga^as  of  Siva,  and  he  has  affiliations  with  Kubera.  For 
the  Mahayana  he  is  a  great  Bodhisattva,  but  though  he  ranks 
high  among  the  future  Buddhas,  he  is  nothing  more  in  origin 
than  a  Yak§a  by  race  and  a  Guhyaka  by  caste.  Another  in- 
stance of  the  steady  working  of  the  Indian  pantheon  is  the 
fact  that  in  this  period  Naraya^a  becomes  definitely  identified 
with  the  Buddha. 

It  is  clear,  nevertheless,  that  at  first  this  adoption  of  closer 
connexion  with  the  ordinary  deities  had  no  substantial  effect 
upon  the  theology  of  the  Mahayana  school  nor  upon  its  prac- 
tice, which  was  inspired  with  the  conception  of  benevolence 
which  differentiates  it  from  the  individualistic  and  less  emo- 
tional Hinayana,  whose  aim  is  personal  attainment  of  Nirvana, 
and  whose  ideal  is  the  Buddha,  not  the  Bodhisattva.  But  the 
development  of  the  worse  side  of  the  Pauraijic  religion  had  its 
influence  on  the  theology  of  the  Mahayana,  and  apparently 
from  the  sixth  century  a.d.  onward  the  whole  system  began 
to  be  seriously  altered  by  the  effect  of  the  Tantric  doctrines. 
At  any  rate,  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  we  find  in  Pad- 
masambhava,  the  converter  of  Tibet,  no  orthodox  Buddhist, 
but  a  sorcerer  who  defeats  the  magicians  of  Tibet  on  their  own 
ground  and  who,  when  he  has  accomplished  this  task,  changes 
himself  into  a  horse  in  order  to  convert  the  people  of  some  other 
land.  Both  the  literature  and  the  art  reveal  a  vast  horde  of 
terrible  forms,  largely  female,  such  as  Pisacis,  Matangis, 
Pulkasis  (the  last  two  named  after  debased  castes),  the    Par- 
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ijasabari  (or  "Savage  Clad  in  Leaves  "),  the  Jafiguli  (or  Snake- 
Charmer),  the  "Maidens,"  the  "Mothers,"  the  "Sisters,"  the 
four,  six,  eight,  or  even  twenty-five  Yoginis,  or  "  Sorceresses," 
and  the  naked  Dakinls.  Above  these  in  rank  are  the  five  Taras, 
who  preside  over  the  senses  and  the  elements  and  are  especially 
suited  for  incantations,  and  the  gods  He,  Hum,  and  "He  of 
Seven  Syllables,"  who  are  made  to  emerge  from  these  syllables. 
Naturally  Siva  and  his  wife,  as  Matangi  or  Caijcjalika  or  some 
one  of  her  many  other  names,  are  present,  and  (what  is  per- 
haps more  important)  the  Bodhisattvas  are  moulded  into  the 
likeness  of  Siva  and  associated,  as  he  with  his  wife,  with  the 
Taras  as  their  female  counterparts.  The  epithets  of  §iva  are 
freely  transferred  to  the  Bodhisattvas:  thus  Avalokitesvara 
is  called  "the  Lord  of  the  Dance,"  "the  God  of  the  Poison  "  or 
"of  the  Blue  Neck,"  "the  Lord  of  the  Worlds,"  and  so  forth. 
A  further  development  of  this  new  theology  prefixes  to  the 
names  the  mystic  word  vajra  ("thunderbolt")  and  places  at  the 
head  of  the  pantheon  the  Vajrasattva,  who  is  little  else  than 
an  Adibuddha,  and  then  ranges  below  it  the  Vajrabodhisattvas, 
down  to  the  Vajrayoginis  and  other  demoniac  beings.  At 
the  same  time  the  Tantric  cult  is  developed  to  the  full  with  its 
devotion  to  wine  and  women,  its  revolting  ritual,  and  its  exalta- 
tion of  magic,  which  leads  the  teacher  of  this  agreeable  cult  to 
arrogate  to  himself  the  position  of  the  Vajrasattva  himself. 

It  is  of  course  inevitable  that  the  question  should  have  pre- 
sented itself  how  far  the  growth  of  the  system  of  the  Mahayana 
can  be  explained  by  internal  causes,  and  how  far  it  owes  its 
development  and  its  missionary  force  to  outside  elements. 
With  much  ingenuity  Dahlmann  has  sought  to  show  that  the 
change  in  the  spirit  of  the  Mahayana  as  compared  with  the 
Hinayana  —  its  marked  theism  and  its  charity  —  is  a  reflex 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  that  in  its  success  it  really  was 
indebted  to  elements  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  truly 
Buddhistic.  Yet  if,  as  seems  likely,  there  was  from  a  very  early 
period  a  theistic  element  in  the  Buddhism  of  the  time,  it  becomes 
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iittiSiit  •  initiiQiii  tradk  ift  tiit  oottibHifi^  of  Isdia,  ii  tlins  laBir 
^pfiii^  pMof  01  CSiiiituai  iiisiieiioe  llifin  ocfctc  toe  thtnl  ^^cwi^ 
tmyw  bivottU  be  idle  todeoy  that  the  negatiiv  aiSUioeiit  k  wtr 
09a|^tetey  lmt»  on  tl^  otiber  hand,  we  muet  edmit  tluit  tlwpe  li 
no  ooochiirre  gfound  to  seek  for  any  Christum  modHicetiop  1» 
ekjplilft  llie  riee  of  the  Mahiyaiuu  That  in  later  tiaies  eona 
hcaroariag  isasf  have  taken  place  ia  oertainly  poesSrie:  ^vnt 
in  die  late  Mahayina  texts  we  find  the  compariscn  of  lltfBi 
Buddha  to  a  fisher,  which  is  not  Buddhistic,  and  the  ait 
exhibits  the  influence  of  the  Madonna  with  the  Christ,  favt 
these  facts  do  not  affect  the  main  body  of  the  mythok)g)r» 

It  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  contended  that  the  l<^ads  of 
die  eariier  Knayana  school  penetrated  to  the  west  and  ja^ 
finenced  in  detail  the  Christian  Gospels.  As  the  daim  is  jmt 
forward  by  its  ablest  expositors,  it  does  not  amount  to  mow 
than  a  belief  that  Buddhist  legends  had  penetrated  in  some 
shape  to  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  and  were  known  in  the 
circles  in  which  the  Gospels  of  the  Church  were  composed. 
The  best  example  adduced  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  is  the 
parallelism  of  the  story  of  Simeon  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  Qi. 
25-35)  with  the  tale  of  Asita,  which  is  found  as  early  as  the 
S%Ua  NipSta  and  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  to  be  older  than 
the  New  Testament.  In  both  cases  the  old  man  hears  of  the 
birth  of  the  child  and  worships  it,  but  realizes  that  he  must 
die  before  the  things  which  he  foresees  come  to  pass.  There 
is  also  a  certain  similarity  in  the  account  of  the  temptation  of 
the  Buddha  by  Mara  and  that  of  the  Christ  by  the  devil.  In 
this  instance  the  evidence  for  the  Buddhist  story  must  be 
pieced  together  from  portions  of  the  Tipitaka,  and  the  analogy 
is  not  very  convincing.  Other  parallels  which  are  alleged  are 
those  of  the   miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
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A.1K  It  is  matter  of  ccmjecture  to  what  eztsent  the  piwiKJisiMir 
seats  the  cdder  tradition,'  and  the  occnrrenoe  of  t^  fagMidii^ 
in  question  in  the  Jataka  prose  is  of  no  vahie  asfrnxtf  of  liM^: 
rowing  on  the  part  of  the  Gospds.    Some  schcdars  hc^  th|^' 
in  the  stories  of  the  Jataka  we  must  seek  the  originals  of  the 
Iq^ds  of  Placidus  (who  is  cancnuMd  as  St.  Eustathius),  itf 
St.  Qiristopher,  and  of  the  attraipts  of  the  <kfvii  to  assail  saints 
under  the  guise  of  the  H0I7  One;  audit  has  also  been  suggested 
that  it  is  to  Buddhism  that  we  must  look  for  the  €»%in  of  the 
Christian  community  of  mcmks,  f<^  the  requirement  of  ecjibacy, 
the  custom  of  the  tcmsure,  the  veneration  of  fdks,  ^iis^:of 
church  bells  and  of  incense,  and  the  actual  planof  ehtuEdi 
ing.   The  proofs  of  borrowing  in  these  cases  are  stltt  td; 
and  the  essential  fact  remains  that  neither  Buddhisiii  Mi 
Ouistianity  appears  to  have  contributed  essentially  tbwaidi 
the  mythology  or  the  religion  of  the  other. 

The  Buddhism  of  Tibet  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Mahayana 
school  of  Indian  Buddhism,  but  it  represents  the  faith  of  that 
sect  in  a  form  of  marked  individuality.  In  all  its  types,  despite 
considerable  differences  of  tenets  among  the  several  schools 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  the  Buddhism  of 
y;rii^«^w  is  penetrated  with  Hinduism,  especially  Saivism,  and  by 
lib  aboriginal  worship  of  the  land,  which,  though  compelled 
to  assume  a  Buddhist  garb,  retains  much  of  its  primitive  force 
asidfeftature. 
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lb  K&v  8nA4rtMiMgi»i[^  in  the  pmdd  iiom  <bgr^ 
6j|0  A4>»y  fadoiB«i  tlie  credsl  of  tntiodiicjiig  Boddtmoi  liiiiir 
libetj^ior  Jbe  teat  TVm-im  Sambliotft  to  India  to  cottectJbMlp; 
ilid  i^ttitfM  po^  to  the  Buddhiat  iaith»  bang  aitiitiQd. 
in  hii  wxrk  l^  hit  two  wivesy  one  the  dav^iter  of  die  ksttf  «i 
N^il  loid  one  the  dau^ter  of  the  Chinese  empefor*^  Ii% 
trmntfieffed  the  teat  of  government  from  Yar4ttn  to  LhiHUi^ 
mid  when  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  he  took  up  his  abcidif^ 
with  his  spouses  in  a  statue  of  the  Bodhtsattva  Avalokitefvai% 
whkik  is  still  exhibited  at  Lha-sa.  The  legend  is  quite  typical 
of  the  faith,  as  is  the  story  that  both  his  wives  were  incaniai*^ 
tions  of  the  goddess  Tira,  for  the  embodiment  of  the  divinitsea 
in  human  fcmn  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  Tibetan  mythol*-^ 
ogy.  These  features  appear  fully  developed  in  the  account  ol 
Padmasambhava,  who  in  the  eighth  century  a.d.  gave  th<^ 
Tibetans  the  dedsive  impulse  to  the  Buddhist  faith.  He  waa 
apparently  a  native  of  Udyana,  which,  like  Kasmir,  was  tba 
lK>me  of  magic  arts,  and  he  appears  as  par  exceUenee  a  magkimi 
who  claimed  to  excel  Gotama  himself  in  this  dubious  aopon^ 
plishment.  The  legendary  account  of  his  life  makes  him  a  qrfd^ 
ual  son  of  Amitabha,  produced  for  the  conversicm  of  TQMi» 
and  he  was  bom  from  a  lotus  as  the  son  of  the  childless,  blkld 
king  Indrabhuti,  whence  his  name,  which  means  ''Lotiia^ 
Bom."  Educated  as  the  heir  of  the  monarch,  he  surpassed  nSL 
his  equals  in  accomplishments  and  was  married  to  a  princesi 
of  Ceylon;  but  a  supernatural  voice  urged  him  to  abandon 
worldly  things,  and  by  killing  some  of  his  father's  retainers^ 
whose  past  lives  had  earned  them  this  punishment,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  banishment  from  the  kingdom.  Pakinis  and 
Jinns  brought  him  the  magic  steed  Balaha,  on  which  he  went 
away.  After  resorting  to  meditation  in  cemeteries,  and  there 
winning  supernatural  powers  through  the  favour  of  Pakinu^ 
he  travelled  through  all  lands,  and  despite  the  fact  that  he  was^ 
as  a  Buddha,  already  omniscient,  he  acquired  each  and  every 
science,  astrology,  alchemy,  the  Mahayana,  the  Hinayana, 
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the  TantraSy  and  all  languages.  He  likewise  converted  the 
princess  Mandarava,  the  incarnation  of  a  Dakini,  who  there- 
after accompanied  him  in  all  his  wanderings,  now  in  human 
form  with  a  cat's  head,  now  in  other  shapes.  Then  he  set 
himself  to  the  conversion  of  India  and  accomplished  this  by 
promulgating  in  each  part  the  doctrine  corresponding  to  the 
local  faith,  to  which  he  gave  an  external  coat  of  Buddhism. 
At  last,  on  the  invitation  of  the  king  of  Tibet,  K'ri-sron-lde- 
btsan,  he  proceeded  there  to  contend  with  the  demons  who 
hindered  the  spread  of  the  faith  in  that  land;  and  though  Mara 
himself  sought  to  frustrate  his  success,  the  fiend  was  defeated, 
and  the  evil  powers  were  forced  to  yield,  Padmasambhava's 
victory  being  marked  by  the  building  of  the  monastery  of 
bSam-yas,  thirty-five  miles  from  Lha-sa,  the  oldest  of  Tibetan 
monasteries.  On  the  completion  of  his  mission  he  departed  on 
the  steed  Balaha  from  the  sorrowful  king  in  order  to  carry  the 
doctrine  to  the  land  of  the  western  demons,  among  whom  he 
still  dwells  and  preaches  his  faith. 

It  is  probably  in  large  degree  from  the  form  of  Buddhism 
promulgated  by  this  teacher  that  the  magic  part  of  modem 
Buddhism  in  Tibet  is  derived,  although  the  present  faith  rep- 
resents a  reform  due  to  the  monk  Tson-k'a-pa,  who  was  bom 
in  1355  A.D.,  and  among  whose  pupils  were  the  two  heads  of 
the  monasteries  at  rNam-rgyal-c'os-sde  and  bKra-shis-lhun-po 
(Ta-shi-lhun-po),  whose  successors  are  known  as  the  Dalai 
and  Tashi  Lamas.  These  dignitaries,  the  first  of  whom  has 
always  held  the  highest  rank  in  the  Tibetan  hierarchy,  are  re- 
puted to  be  incarnations  of  the  Bodhisattva  Padmapaiji  and 
the  Buddha  Amitabha  respectively.*  On  the  death  of  the 
temporary  incarnation  of  the  Bodhisattva  the  spirit  of  the 
latter  passes  over  to  a  child  who  must  be  bom  not  less  than 
forty-nine  days  after  the  departure  of  the  soul  of  the  last 
Lama,  the  identity  of  this  child  being  decided  by  divination, 
and  the  diviner  being  the  Dharmapala  of  gNas-c'un  (near 
Lha-sa),  who  is  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  the  god  Pe-har. 
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Jiiidl^  itiut  l&e  titnfatr  heail  of  die  two  ast^t  wuofUMtttik^ 
liiHiii.  1%e  enttfol  camdaed  1^  Chuw  over  ^JlNfeltjiliii;, 
Al^  10  die«ddiigof  tt^i  to  prevent  aay  Dakt  :l4B»»  Mifiililiifc- 
alitnri^  ioubtkM  in  order  to  obviate  die  ^oirdi  of  A:##i^ 
Ikoeiile  to  Cliuieie  dusu.  The  same  doctrine  of  niooaMiv^iii^: 
fifHitiftit  MMoBes  to  the  Tashi  Ltouu  utd  the  teaet  ii  iriflffrftp 
iqpqpfied  to  other  ^irituai  heads,  especUUjr  Mocmg  liie  lilMigpf^r 

NAtttfftttyencmi^  theTlbettns  have  added  to  didbr myllMsicigi^ 
HOC  wogndy  the  prieatt  of  Hbetan  Buddhiam  pfoper,  but  alaM: 
die  ttaateia  of  the  Maha]dLiia  school,  horn  which  the  Bo4b 
dhiamofTibetiaultiinatelx  derived.  Thus  the  great  maatefmo£ 
die  Mahayana,  Nagarjuna,  Aryadeva,  Asa^a,  and  Vmiii|^, 
bandhu,  are  all  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Bodhisattvas.  O&usi^ 
saints  of  later  origin  than  these  are  included  in  the  group  of 
eighteen  Arhats  and  of  eightjr-fbur  Mahasiddhas;  while  adUfr* 
tional  famous  individuals  include  Dharmakirti,  a  contemponty* 
of  the  king  in  whose  reign  Buddhism  was  first  brought  into 
Tibet,  and  Abhayakara,  a  sage  of  the  ninth  century  bcmi  in 
Bengali  who  is  said  to  have  assumed  the  form  of  a  Garudak 
to  rout  an  army  of  Turu^kas  and  to  have  rescued  a  large  nusH 
ber  of  believers  from  slaughter  by  an  atheistic  king,  a  huge 
snake  appearing  above  the  head  of  the  saint  as  he  interceded 
for  the  captives  and  terrifying  the  ruler  into  compliance  witli 
his  request. 

In  Tibet  the  Indian  practice  of  placing  oneself  under  the 
protection  of  a  special  god  is  carried  to  the  furthest  extent,  and 
each  monk  adopts  some  divinity  as  his  patron,  either  generaUy 
or  for  some  special  period  of  life  or  for  a  definite  undertaking. 
Such  gods  make  up  the  class  of  guardian  deities,  or  Yi-dam, 
and  these  are  of  various  kinds.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  the 
DhyanibuddhaSy  and  on  the  other  divinities  who  are 
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tions  of  Buddhas  or  Bodhisattvas ;  both  these  classes  are  marked 
out  from  other  kinds  of  guardian  deities  in  that  they  are  regu- 
larly represented  in  art  as  holding  in  their  arms  their  saktisy 
or  energies  in  female  form,  this  mode  of  presentation  being 
most  characteristic  of  the  influence  of  Saivism  on  the  Bud- 
dhism of  Tibet. 

It  is  also  significant  of  the  change  in  the  faith  that  Gotama 
plays  a  comparatively  slight  part  in  the  religious  life  of  Tibet. 
A  much  more  important  place  is  taken  by  the  five  Dhyani- 
buddhas,  or  "Meditative  Buddhas,"  Vairocana,  Ak§obhya, 
Ratnasambhava,  Amitabha,  and  Amoghasiddha.  They  cor- 
respond to  the  five  Manu§ibuddhas  of  the  present  period, 
Krakucchanda,  Kanakamuni,  Kasyapa,  §akyamuni,  and  the 
future  Buddha,  Maitreya.  There  are  also  five  Dhyanibo- 
dhisattvas,  of  whom  the  chief  are  Samantabhadra,  the  Bo- 
dhisattva  of  Vairocana,  and  Vajrasattva,  that  of  Ak§obhya. 
Of  the  Dhyanibuddhas  the  chief  is  Amitabha,  whose  paradise, 
Sukhavatl,  is  as  famous  in  Tibet  as  in  China  and  Japan;  nor 
is  it  improbable  that  in  the  development  of  this  deity,  as  in 
that  of  the  Dhyanibuddhas,  Iranian  influences  may  be  seen, 
since  the  Iranian  Fravashis,  or  spiritual  counterparts  of 
those  bom  on  earth,'  have  some  affinity  to  the  conception  of 
Dhyanibuddhas.  Along  with  Amitabha,  or  Amitayus,  which 
is  his  name  in  his  perfect,  or  sarnhhogdy  form,  we  frequently  find 
representations  of  a  Buddha  called  Bhai§ajyaguru  ("Master 
of  Healing  "),  whose  effigies  his  worshippers  use  as  fetishes,  rub- 
bing on  them  the  portions  of  their  persons  affected  by  disease. 

Of  the  forerunners  of  Gotama,  the  first,  Dipamkara,  and 
the  six  immediately  preceding,  Vipasyin,  Sikhin,  Visvabhu, 
Krakucchanda,  Kanakamuni,  and  Kasyapa,  are  often  men- 
tioned, although  neither  they  nor  Maitreya,  the  future  Buddha, 
play  any  considerable  part  in  the  mythology.  Of  Maitreya, 
however,  is  related  a  legend  with  Iranian  affinities.  In  the  hill 
Kukkutapada,  near  Gaya,  lies  the  uncomipted  body  of 
Kasyapa,  whether  one  of  the  pupils  of  Gotama  or  his  prede- 
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cesser.  When  Maitreya  has  abandoned  his  home  and  made  the 
great  renunciation  expected  of  all  Buddhas,  he  will  proceed 
to  the  place  where  Kasyapa  lies,  the  hill  will  miraculously 
open,  Maitreya  will  take  from  his  body  the  Buddha's  dress, 
and  a  wondrous  fire  will  consume  the  corpse  of  the  dead  man 
so  that  not  a  bone  or  ash  shall  remain  over.^*^ 

Much  more  prominent  than  Maitreya  is  the  Dhyanibodhi- 
sattva  of  Gotama,  the  spiritual  son  of  Amitabha,  Padma- 
paiji,  or  Avalokitesvara.  In  one  of  his  forms  this  deity  bears  the 
name  Simhanada  ("Lion's  Roar"),  and  in  this  aspect  he  has  the 
half  moon  as  his  crest  jewel,  a  sign  of  the  §aivite  origin  of  this 
manifestation  of  the  god.  The  old  Buddhist  legend  of  Sim- 
hanada is  doubtless  the  source  of  the  mediaeval  story  preserved 
in  the  PhysiologuSj  which  tells  how  the  lion  by  its  roar  vivifies 
its  lifeless  young  after  their  birth,  a  parable  applied  to  the 
Redeemer,  who  lies  in  the  grave  for  three  days  until  called  to 
life  by  the  voice  of  His  heavenly  Father.  Another  iSaivite 
form  of  the  god  is  that  as  Amoghapasa,  and  the  same  influence 
appears  in  two  other  aspects  of  the  deity  as  Natesa  ("Lord 
of  the  Dance")  and  Halahala,  the  name  of  the  poison  whence 
Siva  derives  his  name  of  Nilakaijtha,  or  "Blue  Neck."  In  yet 
another  manifestation  he  appears  with  eleven  heads,  whose 
origin  is  traced  to  the  grief  felt  by  the  sage  when,  after  his  un- 
wearying work  for  the  freeing  of  creatures  from  ill,  he  found  that 
the  hells  were  once  more  becoming  full.  Because  of  his  sorrow 
his  head  fell  off,  and  from  its  fragments  his  spiritual  father, 
Amitabha,  created  ten  heads,  to  which  he  added  his  own  as 
the  eleventh. 

Another  Bodhisattva  of  high  rank  is  Manjusri,  who  is  reputed 
to  have  been  a  missionary  of  Buddhism  in  north  China,  and 
into  whose  complex  composition  the  record  of  a  historic  teacher 
may  perhaps  have  entered.  He  was  bom  out  of  a  lotus  without 
father  or  mother,  and  from  his  face  a  tortoise  sprang.  This  and 
other  traits  of  the  legends  affecting  him  suggest  that  he  has 
been  assimilated  to  the  Hindu  Brahma.  While  Avalokitesvara 
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is  incarnated  in  the  Dalai  Lama,  the  Chinese  Emperor  was  an 
embodiment  of  Maiijusri,  as  were  the  envoy  to  India  of  Sron- 
btsan-sgam-po  and  the  king  who  patronized  Padmasambhava. 
His  fakti  is  Sarasvati,  just  as  she  is  the  wife  of  Brahma,  and 
hence  one  of  his  forms  is  that  of  Dharmadhatuvagisvara,  while 
he  appears  also  as  Manjugho§a  and  Simhanada.  Like  other 
Bodhisattvas,  however,  he  has  also  a  fierce  form,  in  which  he 
appears  as  a  foe  of  the  enemies  of  the  faith  under  the  names  of 
Vajrabhairava,  Yamantaka,  or  Yamari,  the  last  two  names 
(both  meaning  "Foe  of  Yama")  celebrating  his  conquest  over 
Yama,  the  demon  of  death  who  was  depopulating  the  land. 
It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  in  his  effigies  he  bears  a  sword, 
and  this  feature  of  his  nature  seems  connected  with  his  repute 
as  founder  of  the  civilization  of  Nepal,  where  he  is  credited  with 
emptying  the  valley  of  water. 

Vajrasattva  or  Vajrapaiji  is  a  Bodhisattva  whose  title,  "the 
Bearer  of  the  Thunderbolt,"  clearly  denotes  his  origin  from 
Indra.  In  the  later  period  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  this  god  sup- 
plants Samantabhadra  as  the  representative  of  the  Adibuddha, 
a  conception  which,  however,  never  became  generally  accepted, 
even  in  Tibet.  Vajrapa^i  often  forms  one  of  the  triad  with 
Padmapa^i  and  Manjusri,  although  Amitabha  is  frequently 
substituted  for  Manjusri.  From  Vajrasattva  the  Dhyani- 
buddhas  are  supposed  to  emanate.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  terrible  side  to  the  character  of  the  god.  In  his  benevolent 
aspect  he  serves  as  one  of  the  Yi-dam,  or  guardian  deities,  but  in 
his  dread  form  as  one  of  the  Dharmapalas,  or  "Protectors  of 
Religion,"  who  are  Hindu  or  local  Tibetan  gods  brought  into 
the  Buddhist  system  as  protectors  of  the  true  faith  against  the 
demons  of  their  several  spheres.  The  device  is  obviously  an 
ingenious  one,  and  apparently  the  same  principle  of  distin- 
guishing the  two  sides  of  the  divine  character  was  generally 
adopted.  The  Dharmapalas  are  represented  as  beings  of  fero- 
cious aspect,  with  broad  and  hideous  heads,  protruding  tongues, 
huge  teeth,  and  hair  erect.  Their  limbs  are  enormously  strong. 
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1iil^4itt|^  of  goftrdiiig  the  noSbsomk  bot  bmg  deoopei  ti|M|^ 
4iiiiidiiii  1m!  tMM*^«*^  tiirir  dndhr  fee.  Ltkft  hit  iMPoitoiyttft  Ti>iliii> ' 
Im^il  A  fod  of  fain  and  in  this  cmpixktf  piotec^la  tte  111^^ 
iriia  ie»d  rain,  iroai  the  onslau^t  of  the  giant  GafU^avbifAjii 
^Die  kgei^  t^  that  when  the  Nagas  came  to  hear  tiie  {mmkIh^ 
iflg  of  Gotamay  Vajrapav  was  given  the  function  of  giiaaRi|E|(|: 
diemy  when  thus  engsgedp  from  the  attack  of  die  Gwn^Hi 
Yet  this  spedal  position  does  not  prevent  the  dose  undstSksK^. 
of  Vajrapa^i  aiul  the  Ganidas,  and  in  one  fenn  he  appii^ 
with  the  wings  of  a  Garuda  and  the  head  of  a  Garuda  aliiit 
his  own. 

Another  Dharmapala,  yAio  is  also  a  Yi-dam,  is  Acak  (^bi» 
movable  ^9  whose  main  characteristic  is  the  fact  that  in  lubi 
effigies  he  always  bears  a  sword,  while  his  wrathful  tenqw^ii 
reflected  in  his  name  of  Mahakrodharaja  C'Great-Wra^ 
King'O*  Better  known  than  he  is  Hayagriva  C'Horse-Nedii.^ 
a  god  with  a  horse's  head  arising  from  his  hair.  He  is  deso&ed 
as  generally  friendly  to  men,  but  he  terrifies  the  demons  fagr 
neighing  and  by  the  same  means  he  announces  his  presence 
when  he  is  summoned  by  the  appropriate  spell.  The  Mongcdi 
regard  him  as  the  protector  of  the  horse,  and  his  name  and 
character  suggest  that  an  animal  origin  is  not  impiobaUe. 

Hayagriva  ranks  as  the  first  of  the  eight  dreadful  gods  united 
bythe  Tibetans  in  the  group  of  Drag-gshhed.  The  second  in  this 
list  is  the  war-god  ICam-srin,  whose  Indian  prototype  b  pos^ 
sibly  Karttikeya,  the  son  of  Siva,  but  who  may  also  be  a 
purely  Tibetan  divinity.  The  third  is  Yama,  the  old  deity  of 
death  and  punisher  of  sin.  Now,  however,  he  is  of  diminished 
importance,  for  the  pains  of  hell  will  not  endure  forever,  and 
in  the  end  he  will  be  freed  from  his  task;  while  again  he  him- 
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self  is  one  of  the  damned  and,  according  to  one  legend,  must 
swallow  molten  metal  every  day.  His  sister  Yami  reappears 
beside  him,  charged  with  the  duty  of  taking  away  the  clothes 
of  the  dead.  As  of  old,  Yama  bears  the  noose  to  grasp  the 
souls  of  the  dead  and  he  has  retainers,  two  of  whom  are  repre- 
sented with  the  heads  of  a  bull  and  a  stag.  Next  to  Yama 
comes  his  enemy,  Yamantaka,  one  form  of  Vajrabhairava  or 
Manjusri.  He  is  followed  by  the  one  female  figure  among  the 
dreadful  gods,  Devi,  who  rides  on  a  mule  over  a  sea  of  blood 
which  flows  from  the  bodies  of  the  demons  which  she  slays. 
She  is  accompanied  by  two  Dakinis,  Simhavaktra  and  Makara- 
vaktra,  who  have  the  heads  of  a  lion  and  a  makara  (a  sort  of 
dolphin)  respectively.  Other  Dakinis  also  appear  with  Sim- 
havaktra, two  of  whom  have  the  heads  of  a  tiger  and  a  bear. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  goddess,  though  in  part  she  approxi- 
mates to  the  artistic  type  of  Sarasvati,  is  nothing  but  the  dread 
aspect  of  the  wife  of  §iva,  and  appropriately  enough  two  forms 
of  §iva  are  enumerated  among  the  dreadful  deities,  the  white 
Mahakala  and  the  six-armed  protector.  His  essential  char- 
acteristic in  Tibet  is  that  of  the  guardian  god  and  the  giver  of 
inspiration,  a  feature  which  connects  him  closely  with  the 
Indian  legends  attributing  to  him  the  patronage  of  grammar 
and  of  learning  generally.  He  is  not  only  a  Dharmapala,  but 
also  a  Yi-dam,  and  his  form  is  likewise  to  be  recognized  in  the 
two  Yi-dam  §ambara  and  Hevajra. 

The  eighth  of  the  dreadful  gods  is  a  special  white  form  of 
Brahma  or,  more  normally,  Kubera  or  Vaisrava^a,  the  god  of 
wealth.  The  latter,  however,  more  commonly  and  more  prop- 
erly appears  as  one  of  the  four  Lokapalas,  or  "World-Guard- 
ians.'' These  four  great  kings  are  thought  to  dwell  round 
Mount  Mem,  ruling  the  demon  hordes  which  live  about  that 
mountain,  the  reputed  centre  of  the  Buddhist  world.  They  are 
Virucjhaka,  lord  of  the  Kumbha^cjas  in  the  south;  in  the  north 
Kubera,  lord  of  the  Yak§as;  in  the  west  Virupak§a,  lord  of  the 

Nagas;  and  in  the  east  Dhrtara§tra,  lord  of  the  Gandharvas. 
VI  — 15 
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4||MM»li]r  w&ms&mm  identified  with  tys  gra^  iT 
«f  liart^eijy^  five  in  Bimibery  one  id  whom  wtttm  M 

diitiM  it  fepated  to  be  incemate  in  the  held  of  i^  mrii^ 
teijr  of  i^ee-c^uii)  who  is  the  giver  of  oreclee  and  biMS§fm^^. 
^  one  wMch  detennines  on  whom  the  tpiitt  of  ^  d^^ 
Gfind  Ltma  has  descended.  The  incoiporation  of  thiS'feMMI^ 
able  bodjr  of  divinttiet  into  the  Buddhbt  pantheon  is  asct^iii^ 
doirfitless  rightly^  to  Padmasambhava^  who  imdeitoolt  #K 
^ffictttt  but  essential  task  of  assimilating  the  local  dkstlitf  IfiK 
Us  teaching,  following  the  model  adopted  at  an  earlier  date/lp 
Asanga  in  introducing  the  Saivite  pantheon  into  the  Bttiii^ 
dhism  of  the  Mahayana  school.  Another  of  these  local  diviiiiti|ii 
is  DanKan  rDo-ije-legs,  who  seems  to  stand  in  dose  Mli^: 
tion  to  the  group  of  five  gods. 

Hbet  has  also  borrowed  directly  &om  India  its  chief  MxdU$ 
minor  deities  in  various  forms.  Thus  &om  Indra  aie  di^itlMl' 
not  merely  Vajrapaoi  of  the  Mahayana  as  an  attendant  cif 
Gotama,  but  also  the  Bodhisattva  Vajradhara,  the  Dhjri^ 
bodhisattva,  the  Yaksa  Vajrapaoi,  and  even  Indra  io  namSii0ir 
Brahma,  again,  is  not  merely  reproduced  in  part  in  Ma2jnfi% 
but  enters  the  pantheon  independently;  Rudra  appears  beridRi 
Mahakala;  deities  like  Agni,  VaruQa,  Vayu,  and  Vasundhaifi 
('*  Earth ")»  which  are  closely  connected  with  natural  {dbe^ 
nomena,  are  often  mentioned.  More  interesting  than  these 
are  the  minor  deities  who  possess  a  special  affinity  fc^  Tibetan 
imagination.  The  Nagas  are  very  conspicuous:  they  have 
human  forms  with  snakes  appearing  above  their  heads,  or  aie 
figured  as  serpents  or  as  dragons  of  the  deep.  They  have  castes 
and  kings  and  can  send  famine  and  epidemics  among  men* 
Their  enemies  are  the  Gammas,  beings  with  the  heads  and 
wings  of  birds,  but  with  human  arms  and  stout,  semi*huniaa 
bodies.  Among  the  snakes  the  chief  are  Nanda,  Upananda, 
Sagara,  Vasuki,  Tak$aka,  Balavant,  Anavatapta,  Utpala, 
VaruQa,  Elapattra,  and  Saiikhapala. 
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The  Rak§asas,  Yak§as,  and  Gaijas  are  presented  in  two  as- 
pects :  in  the  one  they  are  assimilated  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Dharmapalas,  while  in  the  other  they  are  regarded  as  the  vic- 
tims of  the  dreadful  gods,  who  destroy  them  and  drink  their 
blood.  The  Vetalas,  as  in  Hindu  legend,  serve  in  conjurations 
in  cemeteries. 

The  female  element  plays  a  great  part  in  the  mythology  of 
Tibet.  In  addition  to  the  laktisj  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  great  gods,  there  exist  separate  female  deities,  the  Taras 
and  the  Dakinis.  The  term  Tara  is  rendered  in  Tibet  as 
"  Saviour,"  and  the  Tara  par  excellence  is  the  iakti  of  the  Bodhi- 
sattva  of  Avalokitesvara,  which  has  two  forms,  the  white  and 
the  green.  The  two  wives,  the  Chinese  and  the  Nepalese 
princesses,  of  King  Sron-btsan-sgam-po  are  held  to  have  been 
incarnations  of  these  two  aspects  of  the  Tara,  and  the  dis- 
tinction may  be  traced  to  the  pale  colour  of  the  Chinese  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  sydmd  colour  of  the  Hindu  lady  on  the  other,  if 
(as  is  possible)  "green  "  is  an  erroneous  version  of  that  difficult 
term.  In  her  artistic  form  the  Tara  borrows  much  from  the 
goddess  §ri,  who  has  a  prominent  role  in  the  iconography  of 
early  Buddhism,  but  her  main  features  are,  like  the  other  ele- 
ments of  Tibetan  Buddhism,  rather  Saivite.  Additional  as- 
pects of  the  Tara,  who  are  regarded  also  as  separate  deities, 
are  Marici,  Mahamayuri,  Mahajangulitara,  Ekajata,  Khadi- 
ravanatara,  and  Bhrkuti,  though  the  latter  is  much  more  prom- 
inent as  a  separate  goddess,  who  is  represented  in  company 
with  the  Tara  and  Avalokitesvara.  Another  very  important 
divinity  is  U§iji§avijaya,  whose  ancient  fame  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  a  dhdranty  or  spell,  bearing  her  name  is  among  those 
preserved  in  the  old  palm-leaf  manuscripts  of  the  Japanese 
monastery  at  Horiuzi,  where  they  have  been  kept  since  609 
A.D.  Another  favourite  deity  is  Sitatapattra  Aparajita,  who 
is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  eight  arms.  Much  more 
savage  is  the  goddess  Parijasabari,  who  is  also  called  Pukkasi, 
Pisaci,  and  Gandhari;  her  dress  of  leaves  and  her  names  justify 
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The  iflii  of  the  BodUsattva  Mi^^^ 
nbo  18  lepfctentod^  in  eooofuence  wtm  nor  itiJBiii  |MMNftil|ipi||j|t^r% 
M  A  betutifiil  ivoaum  nidi  but  one  i^e  end  two  wm^  piiffttii 

jrMuArmMmOn  became  the  »  die  wife  of  Vb&ffiA  is  Ji| 
aspect  as  Vajimbhaiimve.  "^ 

A  lets  leputaUe  gioap  of  femafe  ^vinitiet  it  cooqioiep  ||§ 
die  Pakinit,  wIm  axe  all  held  to  be  die  wivet  of  a  dei^  |>0i% 
and  whose  Sanskrit  name,  of  unknown  meaning,  is  iramj 
lated  in  Hbetan  as  ^  Wanderen  in  the  Air.^  These  goddestnt. 
are  moitiferm,  but  while  they  can  confer  supernatural  powett  oi#f 
their  worshippers,  they  aie  also  prone  to  wrath  and  mntt  bn 
assiduously  cultivated  to  win  their  regard.  Those  who  seek 
from  them  their  lore  must  expect  to  find  them  in  hideous  huaiMi 
or  animal  shapes.  They  form  two  groups,  those  lAio  have  al» 
ready  left  this  eardi  and  those  who  still  remain  <m  it.  To  tibe 
first  belong  Buddhadakini,  Vajradakini,  Padmadakini,  RMt 
nadakini,  and  KarmadaldnL    The  most  important   of   all 
Pakinis  is  Vajravarahi,  incarnate  in  the  priestess  lAio  is  tbe 
head  of  the  monastery  bSam-ldin;  she  is  not  permitted  to  sleep 
at  night,  but  is  supposed  to  spend  that  time  in  meditation.    A^ 
legend  tells  that  a  Mongolian  raider  who,  in  1716  A.D.,  sou^bt 
to  enter  the  monastery  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  vdiedier 
the  priestess  bore  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  goddess  whote 
incarnation  she  was,  found  nothing  within  the  walls  but  a 
waste  space  in  which  a  herd  of  swine  wandered,  feeding  under 
the  leadership  of  a  large  sow.  When  the  danger  was  over,  the 
swine  changed  their  shape  and  once  more  became  monks  and 
nuns  under  the  control  of  their  abbess,  while  the  Mongol, 
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verted  from  his  misbelief,  richly  endowed  the  monastery.  In 
Nepal  this  goddess  seems  to  count  as  a  form  of  Bhavani,  the 
wife  of  Siva.  Her  representations  are  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  the  snout  of  a  hog,  and  her  incarnate  form  must 
bear  a  mark  having  a  similarity  to  this. 

Other  Dakinis  figure  as  attendants  upon  Devi  in  her  aspect 
as  one  of  the  eight  dreadful  gods.  In  all  likelihood  many  of 
these  Dakinis  are  local  spirits  of  Tibet,  though  naturally  enough 
they  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  similar  spirits  of  Hindu 
mythology. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  JAINS 

W  Buddhist  sects  and  the  trustworthiness  of  die  Tiiiti||^ 
which  makes  the  founder  of  the  Jain  faith,  as  we  now  ha:vel[|i| 
contemporary  of  the  Buddha,  and  whether  or  not  he  nMPe|j| 
reformed  and  revised  a  religion  already  preached  in  sul 
by  his  predecessor  ParSvanatha,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
mythdogy  of  the  Jains  has  a  great  similarity  with  that  of  tlii|;  ^. 
Buddhists  and  that  it  also  shows  close  relations  to  the  oiSma0^ 
mythdogy  of  India.  The  question  is  rendered  more  ooa^pli%|0^ 
by  the  fact  that  the  Jain  scriptures  of  the  dder  type,  the  Ptii^ 
vas,  are  confessedly  lost,  that  the  sacred  texts  which  we  wiBtlf-:,.^-^^^^.. 
possess  are  of  wholly  uncertain  date,  and  that  even  if  the  tMii^  ^^-^ 
paratively  early  date  of  the  third  century  b.c.  be  admitted  tm 
the  substance  of  their  contents,  nevertheless  it  is  certain  thill vi> 
the'  documents  were  not  finally  redacted  until  the  time  of: 
Devarddhigaoa  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  lip  tQfr 
which  period  they  were  always  subject  to  interpolation  Itt 
greater  or  lesser  degree.  In  their  present  form  the  Jain  beiicis 
are  schematized  to  an  almost  inconceivable  extent,  and  their 
m3rthology,  which  centres  in  the  personalities  of  the  twenty4iEyttr 
Tirthakarasy  is  connected  with  their  remarkable  views  on  the 
formation  of  the  world  and  on  the  nature  of  time.  Thus  th# 
number  of  Tirthakaras,  or  perfected  saints,  is  increased  to  seveii 
hundred  and  twenty  by  the  ingenious  device  of  creating  ttsi 
worlds  or  continents,  in  each  of  which  are  twenty-four  Tirthn* 
karasy  and  three  ages  for  each.  The  worlds  are  all  modelled  Oil 
the  continent  of  JambudvTpa,  which  is  the  continent  on  whidi 
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PLATE    XXVIII 

TlRTHAKARA 

Tlie  gigantic  statues  of  the  Jain  Tirthakaras 
(^Perfected  Saints"  are  invariablr  represented  with 
an  expression  of  superhuman  calm.  As  becomes  the 
oldest  Jain  sect,  the  Digambara  ^'^  Skv-C!ad/'  i.  c. 
naked;,  they  are  nude.  The  elongated  ears  are  inter- 
esting as  recurring  in  images  or'  the  Buddha.  From 
a  statue  at  Sravana  Belgola,  Mysore.  After  a  photo- 
graph in  the  Library  of  the  India  OtRcc,  London. 
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we  live,  and  are  separated  from  il 
parts,  the  Bharata  and  the  Akiv^Kla,  aiid  ^^iiii»a^^ 
made  up  by  the  diviskms  ci  Dhatafctkliagjbi  iral  B«t|^i^ 
each  of  which  has  the  sections  Aiiiv^ato  ai^  Jli^^ 
these  are  subdivided  into  east  and  west.   In  ^iBtx^:4igi^ 
Jains  delight,  like  the  Mahayana  Buddhist  texts,  in  JN% 
bers:  thus  one  year  alone  of  the  type  described  ts^'feiri^^ 
(purva)  embraces  seven  thousaiui  five  hundie4^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
millions  of  normal  years,  a  conception  which  has  been  <iott» 
pared  with  the  belief  of  advancix^  age  that  the  eailk^  jpN^ioNl 
of  life  was  the  happier  and  the  longer.    To  the  Jain  tnse  ll 
endless  and  is  pictured  as  a  wheel  with  spokes,  perhaps  wkk 
six  originally  corresponding  to  the  six  seasons,  but  at  any 
rate  normally  with  twelve,  divided  into  two  sets  of  six,  one 
of  which  belongs  to  the  avasarpif^i^  or  "descending,'^  and 
the  other  to  the  utsarpif^if  or  "ascending."   In  the  first  ci 
these  eras  good  things  gradually  give  place  to  bad,  while  in 
the  latter  the  relation  is  reversed.    CNF  these  eras  the  fifth 
"spoke,"  or  ara^  of  the  atfosarpiffi  is  that  in  which  we  live. 

The  real  gods  of  the  Jains  are  the  Urthakaras  of  the  pres- 
ent aoasarpiifi  period,  and  the  names  of  the  whole  twttty^iour 
are  handed  down  with  a  multitude  of  detail.  Yet  the  minutiae 
are  precisely  the  same  for  each,  with  changes  of  name  and  place, 
and  with  variations  in  the  colour  assigned  and  the  suture, 
as  well  as  in  the  designations  of  the  attendant  spirits,  v^ho  are 
a  Yak^a  and  a  Yak^i^i,  of  the  Ga^adhara,  or  leader  of  disciples, 
and  of  the  Arya,  or  first  of  the  female  converts.  A  minor  altera* 
tion  here  and  there  is  quite  remarkable:  thus  the  twentieth 
ITrthakara,  Munisuvrata,  and  the  twenty-second,  Neminatha, 
are  said  to  have  been  of  the  Harivamsa,  and  not,  like  all  the 
others,  of  the  Ik^vaku  family.  Nearly  all  the  ITrthakaras  ob- 
tain consecration  and  saving  knowledge  at  their  native  place, 
though  B^^abha  is  said  to  have  become  a  Kevalin,  that  is,  one 
possessed  of  the  highest  knowledge,  at  Purimatala,  Neminatha 
at  Gimar,  and  Mahavira  (the  last)  on  the  JQLjupalika  River. 
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at  Pivi^in^  «iid  E««iUia  ^Bid£  it-All^ 
^rfdi  is  ideattted  witib  thie  &iiioiu  SatnuhisiafL^  ik 
©ii^iiili^  B^^  aiid  Midiiirirt  «gf«e  dto  m  ^  J(Mt 

IIhA  li#  4it^^  fdcaae  when  seated  on  the  fetut-thraM  «iiA 
Mi^J^  m  iht  kiyUsarga  pottoiVy  ^t  el  Ji  t|u^ 

(rtio^ii^  wkh  aU  his  limbs  immovable,  by  wluldb  he  lnrtifietMii# 
seM^  l^aiiift  aay  sinu  The  Urthakaras  all  differ,  homewg^hi^ 
two  ImllMr  respects:  the  mark  or  cognisance  which  i^gMai^ 
tains  to  them  and  which  appears  sculptured  on  their  tmapil^ 
and,  the  tiee  under  which  they  are  consecrated.  NevartbdbMli 
lor  the  most  part  the  economical  Jains  adopt  tl^  sage  defl||^ 
of  narrating  precisely  the  same  wonders  attending  their  birtil|i 
liieif  determination  to  become  devotees  of  the  life  of  a  Tirthiip 
kara,  the  obtaining  of  release,  and  so  forth,  so  that,  as  haodiBli 
down,  the  canonical  texts  consist  of  fragments  which  may^ 
expanded,  as  occasion  requires,  from  notices  of  other  penqittlv 
contained  in  them. 

The  life  of  the  last  Tlrthakara,  Mahavira,  is  characterisliei 
of  all.  At  a  time  precisely  defined,  though  we  cannot  abaOi^ 
lutely  ascertain  it,  Mahavira  descended  from  his  divine  |dacft 
and,  assuming  the  shape  of  a  lion,  took  the  form  of  an  embtyo 
in  the  womb  of  Devananda  of  the  Jalandharaya^a  G0tt% 
wife  of  the  Brahman  B^abhadatta  of  the  Gotra  of  Kodila^t 
The  '* Venerable  One"  knew  when  he  was  to  descend  and  thiit 
he  had  descended,  but  not  when  he  was  descending,  fc»r  ^le 
time  so  occupied  was  infinitesimally  small.  The  place  of  lus 
descent  was  KuQdagrama,  which  is  now  Basukund  near 
Besarh.  Indra,  however,  was  dissatisfied  with  this  descent,  since 
he  reflected  that  it  was  improper  for  a  Tirthakara  to  be  bom 
in  a  poor  Brahmanical  family;  and  accordingly,  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  Mahavira,  he  reverently  conveyed  the  embryo 
from  the  womb  of  Devananda  to  that  of  Trisala  of  the  Vasi^tha 
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GotfA^  wife  of  tw  S4irt»f% 
and  ci  the  chs  of  tte 
wraib  ctf  IVtSali  to  thglttf 
bek^  fourteen  woiideilbl  iiiiiMii  i^ 
a  Tlithakan  ahrafs  teet  tiieee 
the  Arliat  ^^ers  her  upomk  Stie  tefli  har^ 
sayers  preset  ti^  greatnew  of  tlie 
bom,  the  gods  come  ia  vatt  nioiiba^  ai»l  the  litai^ 
with  its  nattrity  ate  performed  with  die  utmoit 
out  of  all  keeping  with  the  teal  poeittcm  ci  ^bmU^^m^ei^i^^ 
v&a;  n^ile  from  the  time  ol  the  ocmoepticm  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  house  is  so  aupnented  that  the  babels  g|¥ltt 
the  name  Vardhamana  (^He  that  Increases'^-  At  the  age^ 
,  with  the  permissicm  of  his  elder  brother  NandiMxdfaatiai 
father  having  died,  Mahavira  gave  himself  up  to  ascetfcsm 
and  after  a  prolonged  life  of  religious  teaching,  during  whi^ 
he  was  for  a  period  closely  associated  with  the  Ajivika  sect 
under  Gosala,  he  passed  away*  The  gods  descended  at  his 
death  as  at  his  birth,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  heap  df  Mbes  a 
great  comet  appeared  which  has  been  rashly  identified  with 
the  horn-shaped  comet  that,  acdonfing  to  Iliny,  was  seen  at 

_  * 

the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

This  narrative  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  TtifdudEira 
was  deemed  to  be  a  divine  being  by  his  followers  and,  prebaMy 
enough,  by  himself  as  well.  But  what  is  to  be  made  ci  the  story 
of  the  interchange  of  the  embryos  ?  Professor  H.  Jacobi,^towhom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  effort  to  make  history  from  the  legend 
of  Mahavira,  sees  in  the  account  an  endeavour  to  explain  away 
a  fact  which  told  against  the  advancement  ci  Mahavira.  In 
his  opinion  Devananda  never  had  any  other  husband  than 
Siddhartha,  and  the  alleged  B^fabhadatta  is  a  mythical  person. 
In  reality  the  boy  was  the  child  of  Devananda,  a  Biahman 
woman  by  origin,  and  the  attempt  to  connect  him  with  Tri- 
sala  was  in  order  to  obtain  for  him  the  powerful  protection  of 
the  noble  relatives  of  Trisala,  who  was  a  K^atriya  lady.  The 
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•loiy  maM  fiiii  nore  nstdf  cmlmce  Mice  ^bi^pmiri^ 
Mifaiirim  "fine  dead  bdbre  he  fevei^  himielf  m  a  |MPi|f^^ 
bM  M  the  hsiU  could  not  be  wholly  foisotteny  die  ttdtx  ii|#^ 
escimige  of  eiobryoi  wm  i&yented.  Yet  on  the  odier  liiMld| 
w  Jecobi  htmtdf  notes,  the  exchange  is  an  open  boriwiiB|^ 
£rom  die  timilar  account  of  the  Urth  of  Knoa»  and  W!t.imsu$ 
ledognhiBe  that  it  is  idle  to  seek  an^  such  rational  eqplavta^iiK 
as  diat  proposed  From  whatever  cause — most  prc^aUy  ^eii# 
Krna  l^end  —  it  had  become  a  doctrine  of  the  sdhocd  of^diir 
Jains  that  the  high  nature  of  a  Urthakara  required  this  tra&sie% 
possibly  to  heighten  the  importance  of  the  birth,  and  it  is  aili 
impossible  that  the  belief  was  borrowed  from  the  Ajmka  m(;t$ 
who  have  been  brought  into  connexion  with  tl^  worsh%^  dl 
Narayava.*  >  :r 

The  same  close  association  with  the  Kn9a  sect  is  shown  ^ 
us  by  the  biography  of  Aristanemi  (or  Neminatha)^  dtaa 
twenty-second  of  the  Urthakaras,  which  b  set  forth  at  les(gli| 
in  the  Jain  Jntagadadasao.  In  connexion  with  it  we  leam  of 
the  life  and  the  death  of  Kr90a,  the  son  of  Devaki,  with  (oal^ 
whole)  slight  change,  though  of  course  the  facts  selected  are  onl^^ 
a  small  number  from  the  entire  life  of  that  hero.  The  interchange 
of  embryos  is  specially  mentioned,  and  we  hear  of  the  futShs 
births  of  six  children  to  Devaki  who,  as  in  the  Puraifas^  are 
destroyed  by  Kamsa  and  whose  death  she  mourns.  As  a  result 
of  the  intervention  of  Kr9oa  with  Harivegamesi  an  eighths 
child,  Gaya  Sukumala,  is  bom,  but  his  fate  is  somewhat  un^* 
fortunate.  His  brother  Kr9Qa  arranges  for  his  marriage  to 
Soma,  the  daughter  of  the  Brahman  Somila  and  his  wife  Somar 
siri,  but  in  the  meantime  the  prince  hears  a  discourse  of  Ariftar^ 
nemi  and  determines  to  abandon  the  worldly  for  the  ascetic 
life.  In  this  desire  he  persists,  despite  every  effort  to  hold  hita 
back,  and  in  the  end  is  allowed  (as  always  in  these  tales)  to 
have  his  own  will  after  he  has  enjoyed  the  royal  state  for  onljr 
a  single  day.  Now  he  obtains  the  permission  of  the  Arhat  to 
perform  meditation  in  the  graveyard  of  Mahakala  for  one 
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ni^ity  and  while  thus^^aged  he  kaeoai  h^So^s^^kM^^ 

ing  him  to  be  deirismg  orily  in  ai^eribijrt Mbi*  Kea ||||^^^^^^^    . 

fact  18  made  loKywn  to  KnOftf  ^tle  Iqr  a  p^^ 

him  that  the  dead  man  haft  n^Skf  }xm  pPofyM  j^^  ^    ,  v^^^ 

death;  but  the  evil-doer  is  driven  hy  die  teriiwi^  iil^^^i^ 

conscience  to  come  before  Kn9A  and  to  iafi  dead  ii^  h&i  i^^ 

ence.  Some  interest  attaches  likewise  to  ^  predieilaa  M  ^^^^^^^^^ ' 

death  of  Kr^Qa,  for  the  Arhat  teUs  him  that  wh^i  Bi^bidtl  k 

burnt,  he  shall  go  with  Rama  and  Baladeva  to  tkeaouliHi^       ^V  ^  ^^r^ 

ocean  to  Pa^dnmahun,  to  the  Pivd^vas,  miiere  in  ^but  Rosantlwi 

forest  he  will  be  wounded  in  the  left  foot  by  a  sharp  arrow  wloh^ 

Jarakumara  will  shoot  from  his  bow,  PaQdumahuri  is  donbt^ 

less  Madura  of  the  south,  where  the  Fht^^yM  were  kings,  and 

the  text  assumes  the  identity  of  the  Pi^d^vas  and  tl^  Pa94^ 

yas.'  Moreover  it  makes  Knoa  have  as  a  companion  not  merely 

Baladeva,  who  is  his  comrade  in  the  Purif^aSf  but  also  lUma^ 

who  is  not  directly  associated  with  Khqa  in  the  ordinary 

mythcdogy.  The  close  connexion  of  the  Slnva  mythcdogy  and 

the  Jain  is  further '  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  tiie  same 

period  as  the  twenty-four  Turthakiaras  twelve  Cakiawtini 

are  bom,  including  the  well-known  Kiaimta,  Sagaxm,  Ma^unrtW^ 

and  Brahmadatu;  nine  Vasudevas,  including  ParufotUma^ 

Puru^asimha,  LakfinaQa,  and  Knoa;  mne  Baladevas,  IbdudBng 

Ramacandra  and  Balarama;  and  xune  anti-Vasudiervas^  18^ 

eluding  RavaQa  and  Jarasandha. 

The  story  of  the  first  Tirthakara,  B^^abha,  .leads  us  to  "di* 
very  beginning  of  the  first  ara  of  the  avasarpiifl  era.  In  those 
days  the  land  was  level,  men  were  good  and  extremely  tall  and 
strong,  and  lived  for  long  periods  of  time,  receiving  from  wish-* 
trees  whatever  they  needed.  This  was  the  y«;a/iii  ("pair'^ 
period,  for  sons  and  daughters  were  bom  as  pairs  and  inter- 
married, but  there  was  no  pressure  on  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  contentment  reigned,  a  picture  of  society  and  life  obviously 
similar  to  that  of  the  Uttara  Kurus  in  the  epic.  As  time  went 
on  the  people  increased,  and  at  length  the  Kulakaras^  the  first 
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Mm  Bi^ba  C*'BidL  Hsio^. 

•6ff9SQM1PC>  tCICIIGety  w  Wmca  Wlltplf '9 '  mift 

\  die  flOMt  iiiqKxrUiit,  and  ^  lnnHUi||^ 
\  the  tticlsMbiir  aCTOT*irJ»h«**i>fy  i)f  liJMiwjirtiffr 
I,  mcliuliag  tuch  m  thcMe  ol  the  potter^  blM^^ 
naitliy  piiater,  weaver,  and  barber;  and  the  tliiee  oceofii^ 
tioiis.  lb  Urn  traditkm  ako  attribiitet  the  dx^xsm^dsmmm^^ 
tile  yi^iaK^  syitem  of  tiitermarriage.  In  due  ontne  be  bMCMKMl 
Mi^pioint  on  his  acms  and  passed  into  the  ascetic  life. 

Of  the  legends  regaidi^g  Pirfvanatha  special  inteiMt^  act^ 
taches  to  one  told  to  show  n^y  he  has  Dhanujtendra  aidHhul* 
mavati  as  his  attendants.  Two  brothers,  Marubhnti  and  Kiwei* 
atha,  were  bom  as  enemies  in  eight  incarnations,  the  last  beiag 
••  Piifvaaatlia  and  Sambandeva  respectivdjr.  Onc«»  bridle 
felling  a  tree  for  his  fire-rite,  an  unbeliever,  despite  the  pio^ 
test  of  the  Jina,  cut  to  pieces  two  snakes  in  it,  but  these  tibe 
Jina  brought  to  life  by  a  special  incantation.  When,  thfirelQt«i 
Sambaradeva  attacked  Parsvanatha  with  a  great  storm  wfaSe 
he  was  engaged  in  the  kayotsarga  exercise  and  was  standing 
immovable  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  much  as  Mara  aslailed 
the  Buddha  at  Bodh  Gaya,  then  the  two  snakes,  who  had  been 
bom  again  in  the  Patala  world  as  DharaQendra  and  PadnA- 
vati,  came  to  his  aid  from  their  infernal  abode,  Dhara^endim 
holding  his  folds  over  the  Jina  and  the  Yaksiqi  spreading  a 
white  umbrella  over  him  to  protect  him.  Thereafter  they  be-* 
came  his  inseparable  attendants,  just  as  Sakra  in  Buddhkt 
legend  accompanies  the  '^Blessed  One.''  Hence  in  the  figures  of 
the  Jina  Parsvanatha  in  the  Jain  sculptures  at  Badami,  Elura, 
and  elsewhere  he  is  of^en  represented  with  the  folds  of  a  snake 
over  him.  Curiously  enough,  the  Digambara  Jains,  who  fol- 
low the  stricter  mle  of  the  sect  advocating  nudity  and  who  have^ 
therefore,  nude  statues,  assign  to  the  seventh  Tirthakam  a 
smaller  set  of  snake  hoods. 
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PLATE  XXIX 
DiLWARA  Temple 

The  wealth  of  detail  in  sculpture  is  strikingly 
shown  in  the  white  marble  temple  of  Dilwara 
(Delv2da  or  Devalvada)  on  Mount  Abu,  Sirohi, 
Rajput&na.  The  temple  was  built  in  1032  a.d.  in 
honour  of  the  first  Jain  Tlrthakara,  Rsabhadatta, 
whose  statue  is  seen  in  the  niche.  After  a  photograph 
in  the  Public  Library,  Boston  (copyright,  H.  C.  White 
Co.,  New  York). 
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tin  an  minutely  and  t»eftl%^i«a^  " '  "^    -  "'"^-^ 

thiitjr-tixth  cluq[yter  of  ^nt  IfteiriM^iN^ 
merated  as  foUows:  there  ate  IbwIiB^ 

▼anavisms),  Vyantarasr  Jj^otiriti^  IBfa  ■  vwOT«»pyjiw»  ■^^n^,mm^::,  ly  '^^c?. ; 

fiiBt  category  there  are  tm  aiA^ftvitio^  ^^2,^.. 

Vidyut-y  SapaxiiBf-f  Agm^f  Dvqpa-^  Udbfid^  I^s^' 
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Ghavika-Kumaras.  Of  the  secdiid  daaa  diatie  are  e^^^ 
Pisacas,  Bhutas,  Rik^asas,  Yakias,  Kianana,  Ele^^ii^iii^ 
Mahoragas,  and  Gandharvas.  Tlie  mooBSy  ilie  aiiii^^''^ 
phancbB^  the  Nak^atras,  and  ^e  ttars  are  the  d#^Ebga  of  #i 
Jyott^kas.  The  Vaimitiika  goda  are  of  two  kinck:  thoielMikti 
in  the  kalpM  and  those  bom  above  the  kalpas.  Tht  tsmak 
category  of  divinities  falb  into  twelve  dasses  who  live  in  the 
luUpas  after  which  they  are  named:  Saudharma,  ISana,  Sanat- 
kamira,  Mahendra,  Brahnudoka,  Lantaka,  Sukra  (or  Mahl*^ 
Sukra),  Sahasrara,  Anata,  Pra^ata,  Ara^a,  and  Acynta.  The 
gods  bom  in  the  regions  above  the  kalpas  are  again  snb^vided 
into  those  who  live  in  the  **  neck,"  or  upper  part,  of  the  universe^ 
Graiveyakas,  and  the  Anuttaras  C^With  None  H%her^^, 
above  whom  there  are  no  higher  gods.  The  fbrst  groiip  coiisisli 
of  three  sets  of  three,  ascendii^  from  lowest  to  higkest,  aiil 
the  Anuttaras  are  classed  as  the  Vijayas,  the  Vaijayantti^  tJte/ 
Jayantas,  the  Aparajitas,  and  the  SarvarthasiddhM.  The' 
text  proceeds  to  state  the  duration  of  the  lives  of  these  deittes, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  highest  gods,  those  of  the  Sarvar- 
thasiddha  Vimana,  increase  to  inconceivable  numbers,  but 
still  the  divinities  are  subject  to  samsSra^  or  transmigration, 
and  cannot  endure  for  ever. 

Twelve  yojanas  above  this  Vimana  is  the  place  called  l^t- 
pragbhara,  shaped  like  an  umbrella,  where  go  souls  which  are 
finally  perfected.  It  is  four  milUon  five  hundred  thousand 
yojanas  long,  as  many  broad,  and  rather  more  than  thrice  as 
many  in  circumference,  with  a  thickness  of  eight  yojanas  in 
the  middle,  decreasing  until  at  the  ends  it  is  only  the  size  of 
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wfttti^  Hloe  ft  concli-thdly  and  ft  y^jmu^  tlmiee  li  lliejsnd^i^ 
thenolld.  The  perfected  louk  penetratft  ilie  siz^ 
Wpmm  kroSa  of  tlie  yofona  ftad  dwdl  dieie  ki 
{rom  ftU  tiftnimigrfttioii.    Individufttty  eftch  sooi  lAem 
ipcted  liftt  hftd  ft  beginning  but  no  end;  coUeetivelyv  iitiK 
ewi,  there  hfts  not  bec»  even  ft  beginning/ Tfae^  hftve  no  "liiflB^ 
fofm,  thejr  consist  of  life  throughout,  ftnd  hftve  devdoped^inii 
himAtdgt  ftnd  fftith.  c>^ 

On  the  other  hftnd,  the  Jftins  provide  for  ft  series  of  lidll 
whkdi  Ik  bebw  our  earth,  the  Ratiuprablu,  S«rluui^^ 
Vfthikiprftbhft,  Pftnkftprftbhi,  Dhumftptftbhi,  Tftini4)|>ndaAi^' 
ftnd  Mfthfttftmfthprftbhft.  ^th  due  precision  it  b  specified  tllil 
in  the  lowest  hell  ftU  the  inmfttes  hftve  ft  stftture  of  five  fattip 
dred  pedes,  which  decreftses  by  half  with  eftch  ftscending  sCe||i 

Apftrt  from  its  truly  remftrkable  schemfttism,  the  most 
derful  things  ftbout  Jftin  mjrthology  ftre  the  prominence  iviakii^ 
it  gives  to  the  minor  divinities  whom  it  clftsses  fts  VyftntiOMi^ 
ftnd  who  ftre  described  fts  wood-dwellers,  ftnd  the  imporlftaels 
which  it  ftttftches  to  the  sphere  of  thought  corresponding  to  tkm- 
belief  in  fftiries,  kobolds,  ghosts,  spooks,  and  so  forth.   Tb^M^ 
godlings  ftre  present  in  the  J^gvedoy  though  naturftUy  they  ftte 
not  salient  there,  ftnd  doubtless  they  hav^  always  been  esseni^ 
tial  items  in  the  popular  belief  of  India.  Another  notable  figure 
in  the  pantheon  is  the  god  Harivegamesi,^  who  figures  in  the 
Kalpa  Sutra  as  the  divine  commander  of  the  foot  troops  of 
Indra  and  who  is  entrusted  with  the  unmilitary  duty  of  effect- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  embryo  of  Mahavira,  while  in  the 
Antagadadasao  he  appears  as  a  god  who  has  power  to  grant  the 
desire  for  children.   In  art  he  is  represented  with  an  antelope's 
head,  seemingly  due  to  a  false  rendering  of  his  name,  whidi 
is  Sanskritized  from  the  original  Prakrit  as  HariQaigamaifin, 
though  he  is  scarcely  known  to  the  Brahmanical  books.   An 
additional  deity  who  is  practically  —  though  not  entirely  — 
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confined  to  the  Jain  texts  is  Nalakuvara,  the  son  of  Vaisravaija 
or  Kubera,  who  (in  the  Tibetan  view  at  least)  is  regarded  as 
a  great  general  of  the  Yak§as.  These  latter  beings  play  a  con- 
spicuous part,  as  in  Buddhism,  and  a  Yak^a  and  a  Yak^ii^i 
form  the  attendants  on  every  Tirthakara. 

This  close  connexion  with  Brahmanical  theology  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  Jain  attitude  to  the  Brahmans.  They  allowed  the 
Brahmans  to  perform  for  them  the  ceremonies  of  birth,  mar- 
riage, and  death,  and  used  Brahmans  in  their  temple  worship, 
in  which  Brahmanical  deities  are  to  be  found  side  by  side  with 
the  saints  of  Jainism.  Ultimately  it  is  clear  that  this  close 
contact  with  the  Brahmans  had  its  inevitable  effect  in  bringing 
the  mythology  of  the  Jains  into  closer  association  with  that  of 
Brahmanism.  The  figure  of  the  Jina  begins  to  bear  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  deity  whom  Jainism  theoretically  refuses  to 
recognize,  though  the  Jina  still  remains  bereft  of  the  powers  of 
creation  or  destruction,  of  punishment  or  forgiveness  of  sins, 
for  the  working  of  action  is  without  exception  and  fully  ex- 
plains all  existence.  The  Tamil  poem  Sinddmanty  in  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  a.d.,  can  already  speak  of  a 
god,  uncreated  and  eternal,  who  can  be  represented  with  four 
faces  like  Brahma,  seated  under  an  asokonXxttj  and  shaded  by  a 
parasol.  In  theory,  indeed,  every  man  may  become  a  Jina, 
but  there  is  a  sensible  difference  between  the  actual  conception 
of  a  Jina  and  that  of  the  potential  alteration  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  full  knowledge  which  gives  the  status  of  perfect 
enlightenment.  The  theistic  conception  which  is  so  widely 
developed  in  Buddhism  thus  attains,  though  in  modest  and 
simple  form,  a  foothold  in  Jainism  and  assimilates  that  faith 
to  the  theism  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  Indian  religion. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  MODERN  HINDUISM 

THE  religion  of  India  as  manifested  to  us  in  literary  history- 
has  been  a  constant  process  of  the  extension  of  the  influence 
of  the  Brahmanical  creed  over  tribes,  whether  Aryan  or  (more 
often)  non-Aryan,  who  lay  outside  its  first  sphere  of  control. 
Brahmanism  has,  on  the  whole,  proved  itself  the  most  tolerant 
and  comprehensive  of  religions  and  has  constantly  known  how 
to  absorb  within  its  fold  lower  forms  of  faith.  In  doing  so  it 
has  received  great  assistance  from  the  pantheistic  philosophy 
which  has  allowed  many  of  its  ablest  supporters  to  look  with 
understanding  and  sympathy,  or  at  least  with  tolerance,  upon 
practices  which,  save  to  a  pantheist,  would  seem  hopelessly 
out  of  harmony  with  the  Divine.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  Devi 
as  the  female  side  of  Siva  has  enabled  Brahmanism  to  accept 
as  part  of  its  creed  the  wide-spread  worship  of  Mother  Earth, 
which  is  no  real  component  of  the  earlier  Vedic  faith;  the  Vai§- 
ijava  can  regard  as  forms  of  Vi§iju  even  such  unorthodox  per- 
sons as  the  Buddha  himself.  Of  course,  in  thus  incorporating 
lower  religions  Brahmanism  has  done  much  to  transform  them 
and  has  greatly  affected  the  social  practices  of  the  tribes  which 
had  become  Hinduized,  but  it  is  still  easy  to  find  among  these 
peoples  stages  of  the  earliest  forms  of  primitive  religion,  much 
less  developed  than  any  type  recorded  for  us  in  the  Vedic  texts. 
In  the  result  the  pantheon  of  Hinduism  is  a  strange  and  remark- 
able thing:  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  the  great  gods  Vi§iju 
and  Siva  with  their  attendants  and  assistants,  who  are  in  one 
aspect  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  forms  of  the  Absolute 
and  subjects  of  a  refined  philosophy,  but  who  at  the  same  time 
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Bit  wide  dioiigli  tti 

ddtkft  (4ibo«if )»  godi»)«s  ^ 

dote  ocnmexioti  irith  »atiii«  it 

very  primitive  strntcm 

represeift  the  8jasie  jkfmilUcfBi^ 

the  mythologr  erf  the^e- divinitici  h« -fOf^b^^ 

makes  a  poor  substitiite.  *  ■'=M'^^''$f^ 

Dbrti^  this  period  Vai^Mmsm  pssi^  thioi^  «ilt  |«^Mg|^^ 
period  of  deepenii^  of  the  fdigioas  mt^wst  as  a  n^^ 
leforms  erf  Rimimija  in  the  twelfth  eentaiy  and  ^JfOm^M- ■\^-'^'^^Ml 
Ramanaada  ia  die  fourteenth,  Kfbkk  emj^iasised  tk^k-mBtmitt"'^ 
<rf  faith  wbkk  liad  been  a  vitai  feature  of  the  irrarship  «tl^iMP|| 
but  which  now  assumed  a  more  marJced  duuracter^  pu^mftt.. 
tmder  Christian  influence  from  the  S]rrian  chuidi  in  Sms^ 
India.^  The  worship  of  Rama  as  the  perfect  hero  has  been  finaSljr 
established  by  the  RSmcmnlminas  of  Tulasi  Das  (153^-1^ 
ii.0.);  butyontheotherhandytbecuhof  Knvaonitseioticj^ 
has  been  devek^>ed  by  such  sects  as  the  RadSia  VaUabliis>  who 
liave  sometimes  brought  the  worship  mto  as  fi^ 
the  excesses  of  the  votaries  of  die  idb£f  of  Shra«  Ipimmmk^^ 
these  idktisj  the  personifications  of  the  Iraiale  aspect  of 
nature,  is  the  chief  develofmient  of  the  &dvifa&  cttl^ 
forms  the  subject  of  the  new  literary  species  iriiichoomeajiy^ 
]m)minence  after  the  tenth  century  of  the  ChrislJaft  eisi^  db 
Tantric  text-books,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  modern^  biPt 
which  doubtless  contain  older  material.  The  worship  which 
they  seek  to  treat  as  philosophy  is  in  itsdf  made  up  of  very 
primitive  rites,  much  of  it  seemingly  at  the  best  fertili^  magic, 
but  the  philosophic  guise  into  which  these  books  seek  to  throw 
it  is  not  proved  to  be  early.  While  the  cuh  of  Siva,  as  of  Vi^vu, 
has  continued  to  extend  by  the  process  of  amalgamating  with 
itself  the  deities  of  ruder  faiths,  that  of  the  SakH  has  grown 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  place  the  god  in  the  inferior  position^  the 
Absolute  now  being  conceived  in  the  TarUras  as  essentially 
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feminine  in  character,  a  curious  overthrowing  of  the  older  In- 
dian religion,  which,  on  the  whole,  gives  very  little  worship  to 
the  female  deities.  Brahma  has  of  course  disappeared  more 
and  more  from  popular  worship  and  at  the  present  day  has 
but  two  shrines  dedicated  to  him  in  the  whole  of  India. 

Of  the  celestial  deities  the  sun,  Surya  or  Suraj  Narayaiji,  still 
has  votaries  and  is  worshipped  at  many  famous  sun  temples. 
The  Emperor  Akbar  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  new  character 
into  his  cult,  providing  that  he  should  be  adored  four  times  a 
day,  at  morning,  noon,  evening,  and  midnight,  but  this  exotic 
worship  naturally  did  not  establish  itself.  There  is  a  Saura 
sect  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Oudh,  while  the  Nimbarak 
sect  worships  the  sun  in  a  nm-tree  {Azidirachta  indica)  in 
memory  of  the  condescension  of  the  luminary  who,  after  the 
time  of  setting,  came  down  upon  such  a  tree  in  order  to  afford 
light  for  an  ascetic  to  enjoy  the  meal  to  which  he  had  been 
invited,  but  which  his  rule  of  life  forbade  him  to  eat  in  the 
night-time.  In  the  villages  of  North  India  the  villagers  re- 
frain from  salt  on  Sundays  and  bow  to  the  sun  as  they  leave  their 
dwellings  in  the  morning,  while  the  more  learned  repeat  the 
famous  Gayatri  in  his  honour.  In  comparison  with  the  sun 
the  moon  has  little  worship,  and  that  usually  in  connexion 
with  the  sun.  Yet  it  serves  of  course  to  suggest  stories  to  ac- 
count for  the  marks  on  its  surface,  which  are  generally  ex- 
plained as  a  hare  and  attributed  to  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  the  moon  for  some  sin;  its  different  phases  are  used  to  guide 
operations  of  agriculture;  and  there  are  many  superstitions 
regarding  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  The  demon  Rahu,  whose 
function  it  is  to  eclipse  the  sun  and  moon,  and  Ketu,  repre- 
senting his  tail,  once  turned  into  constellations,  have  fallen 
on  evil  days :  the  latter  is  a  demon  of  disease,  and  the  former  is 
the  divinity  of  two  menial  tribes  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
North-Western  Provinces,  whose  worship  consists  in  a  fire-offering 
at  which  the  priest  walks  through  the  fire,  this  ceremony  being 
clearly  a  device  to  secure  abundance  of  sunlight  and  prosperity 
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Ibr  the  ciopt.  A  fulrktor  di|pri^ii6ii 

ghost  of  a  leftder  of  the  Duiidh  tf&e; 

Mufzapur  hdd  that  the  sun  and  miooii  mmhMmmd^m 

from  a  Pom  but  did  a0t  pay  back^ 

devours  these  two  heavenljr  bodies.  ^0pmd  &t^f^^ 

where,  of  bad  omen  and  aie  oounteracted  iff  ihaikim.0i^^ 

nials,  including  the  beating  of  brass  pmm  hf  w&mmW  ii#i| 

Rahu  from  his  prey. 

Of  the  mincMT  luminaries  of  tlM  sky  popular  rd^gk^  llibi^ 
for  purposes  of  worship  practically  only  the  Navi^;rahsi  (^^ 
Nine  Seizers") :  the  sun  and  moon,  Rahu  and  Ketu,  rt||ttidedlif 
the  ascending  and  descendii]^  nodes,  and  the  five  planits.  l%e 
other  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  theNakfatras  have  some  aitrDtogi» 
cal  interest,  but  are  not  objects  of  worship,  though  in  Upper 
India  it  is  still  the  popular  view  that  the  stars  are  shepherded  as 
Idne  by  the  moon.  The  bright  and  pictur^que  figures  dl  Ufas 
and  the  ASvins  have  passed  away  without  leaving  a  trace. 

Indra  still  exists,  but  has  ceased  to  be  anything  but  a  name, 
a  god  who  lives  in  a  heaven  of  his  own,  surrouiMibd  by  his 
Apsarases  as  of  old;  no  real  worship  is  accorded  to  Mmu  As  a 
rain-god  he  is  replaced  in  Benares  by  Dattahyefvara^  irho  n»Mt 
be  carefully  arrayed  to  prevent  dbturbance  of  die  iwMM^ 
Prayer  is  no  longer  addressed  to  Indra  to  procuie  tid^  nAii^ 
is  now  obtained  by  many  ma^c  rites  or  by^erii^  slwie  tt^ 
the  sun  or  to  Devi,  although  here  and  there  we  find  traces  bf 
the  old  place  of  Indra  as  the  god  of  rain  par  ixcettinct.  The 
whirlwind  and  the  hail  once  associated  widi  the  gods  are  liow 
produced  by  demons  who  are  to  be  {m)pitiated.  Aerolites^ 
however,  are  still  divine,  and  one  which  fdl  m  1880  at  Si^U* 
marfai  in  Bengal  is  worshipped  as  Adbhut  Nath  (''Marvellous 

Lord'')- 
Though  the  fire  is  no  longer  the  great  deity  that  it  was  in  the 

early  Vedic  period,  it  is  still  produced  in  the  old-fashicmed  way 

from  the  fire-sticks  by  certain  Brahmans,  and  Agnihotri  Brah* 

mans  are  exceedingly  careful  to  preserve  the  sacred  flame,  ia 
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IMkTCM^Nls^it  uft  figptiiiB^/ii  new  MHWMilw  ^41 

tlbtt  li^die  eaifier  &itli:  ^  it  eitefttsi%  ^tiie 
Si^pCNrts  **  (Dkarti  Mii)»  md  her  iaactiiy  ii  io#(e«^ 
4yii»g  ate  littd  u^cm  her,  n  are  woiMo  A^ 
td  die  etrdi  hat  powerful  cuimtive  prppertiet,  ISiiAii 
imuidt  are  regularly  deans^  m  tlua  way,  and  iH  ite 
the  engageme&t  the  ifindu  tiDopers  at  the  battle  if 
took  dust  from  their  grodms  and  cast  it  over  limat 
doubtleas  gaining  oourage  from  dote  contact  wMi 
Earth*  Among  many  tribes  dust  it  alto  flung  tipon  iSm 
Hie  worthip  of  the  earth  is  very  marked  among  the 
tribet  and  is  besrond  question  most  primitive  in  chanctek 

Of  the  rivers  the  most  holy  is  Gangi  Mai  C^Mbther 
to  whom  temples  have  been  raised  all  along  the  bank  dl 
stream.  Her  water  is  holy  and  is  in  great  demand  as  a  via^ktti^ 
as  pure  for  use  in  sacrifice,  and  as  valuable  for  stringent  Mrtiii^  v 
The  fuU  efficacy  of  the  stream  is,  however,  best  obtained  1^^^; 
bathing  in  it  during  the  fuU  moon  or  at  eclipses,  and  on  t|ny|L,^:f^' 
occasions  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  brought  from  afir  «iM|% 
cast  into  the  river.  The  Jumna  is  also  sacred,  but  sino^  i#  j^ 
to  modem  legend,  she  is  unmarried,  she  is  not  of  l^ 
Lest  sanctity,  and  so  the  water  is  heavy  and  indigest%h^ 
The  union  of  the  two  sacred  streams  is  especially  holy  at  tliii^ 
modem  Allahabad.    The  great  rival  of  the  Gangei  is  dit 
Narmada,  which  tore  through  the  marble  rocks  at  Jabalpnr 
in  anger  at  the  perfidy  of  her  lover,  the  Son,  who  was  beguil0d 
by  another  stream,  the  Johila.  In  the  opinion  of  her  supporten 
the  Narmada  is  superior  to  the  Ganges,  for  both  its  banks  aie 
equally  efficacious  for  bathing,  and  not  —  as  in  the  case  of  hSf 
rival  —  only  the  northern  shore.    The  Bhavisya  Purdf^  wk^ 
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PLATE   XXX 

Shrine  of  Bhumiya 

The  earth-deity  of  the  aborigines  is  Bhumiya, 
who  is  gradually  being  incorporated  into  the  Hindu 
pantheon.  The  shrine  is  of  interest  as  showing  the 
humble  character  of  the  temples  of  the  primitive 
godlings,  who  are  frequently  represented  merely  by 
rough  stones  and  do  not  enjoy  the  honour  of  any 
shrines  whatever.  After  Crooke,  The  Popular  Religion 
and  Folk-Lore  of  Northern  Indian  Plate  facing  i,  105. 
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deed,  is  credited  «^  llie  |»^^ 

years  of  the  KMli^)tiij^M^^j^ 

Ganges  should  dqpait  j^fld  tlAr  i^ 

this  has  not  yet  come  to  passi.  WM0isi$»ii 

some  d^iree,  but  there  aie  31-Qmesied  wl3te$ma^ 

located  in  Orissa,  is  the  river  wlBidi  Jki^ 

realm  of  Yama  and  over  whose  horrible  lid0  of 

must  seek  the  aid  of  die  cow.    The 

of  its  course  traverses  the  Kfireapur  distrk^  is  said  tb 

the  burcku  of  the  dns  of  the  monarch  IViiaAlctti, 

▼amitra  sought  to  wash  away  with  hdy  water  Irott 

streams,  or  an  exudatkm  from  ^e  body  of  that  long  «aiie^1 

head  downward  in  the  sky  Where  Viivamitra  placed 

to  touch  it  destroys  the  merit  of  good  deeds,*  so  that  jpecfiie^il 

bw  caste  can  make  a  living  by  ferrjring  mors  sorupulous  petwni 

across  it.    Yet  although  rivers  as  a  rule  are  benevokmt  deitfes/ 

many  dangerous  powers  Eve  in  them,  sitch  as  the  Nigas  (or 

water-serpents)  and  ghosts  of  men  or  beasts  drowned  in  ^tuSat 

waters.  Whirlpoc^  in  particular  are  held  to  harbour  dai^gwous 

spirits  who  require  to  be  appeased,  and  floods  are  believed  to  be 

caused  by  demons  who  are  elaboratdy 

have  a  special  deity  caUed  Raja  Kidar,  or  in  Beagil  Kiwfi  OT; 

Bir  Badr,  who  is  said  to  be  the  Muhammadan  Kwija  Wi54f^ 

and  who  has  also  the  curious  function  of  haunting  the  market la 

the  early  morning  and  fixing  the  price  of  grain,  ^diich  he  pro* 

tects  ftom  the  evil  eye. 

Wells  are  sacred  if  any  special  feature  marks  them,  such  as  is 
the  case  with  hotsprings,  and  waterfalls  are  naturally  regarded 
as  holy,  a  famous  cataract  being  where  the  Chandraprabha 
descends  from  the  plateau  of  the  Vindhya  to  the  Gangetic 
valley.  Lakes  are  at  once  more  common  and  more  renowned. 

At  Pokhar  in  Rajputana,  where  Brahma's  shrine  and  temple 
stand,  there  is  a  very  sacred  lake,  which,  according  to  tradi* 
tion,  was  once  inhabited  by  a  dragon.  Still  more  famous  is 
Manasarovara,  which,  formed  from  the  mind  of  Brahma,  is  the 
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tille  COBtnd  Ptovmoes  all  neoesKuy  'v«ndt  uaed  t»ilii<0lil||l^>l'.'i 


4ib0li  mtt  tti^  <ol  him,  but  «f  MalOident  ttA  ^  «i«<SK^iiiai«^i<^^^^ 
^«i|  wydi  Boir  ^  Sutl^  and  the  Saijfi.  Thii  Hafaf1lttJMit^v£ 
ii  ttcrad  to  DarL  In  Ltke  Tarob*  in  the  Chindt  Mmm0$^^^: 

tlie  wttftr  at  iJie  call  of  piigrimti  but  atnce  a  giMdf  sitii  li|||^^ 
li«tt  kime,  this  bocm  has  ceased  to  be  grai^^  Olh»o^|ii^^ 
of  nversDce  aie  the  tanks  at  certain  tacred  places,  as  at  Aiii|i^^^^^^^^^^ 
tar.  Some  tanks  have  healing  power,  and  odiers  contain  b«l||i'i^^^^^^  ^ 
treasme.  - -i-^^^^^rrv 

Moiintsins  are  likewise  the  object  of  worship  both  Iqi^  lii|l^%  1^^^ 
Aryanixed  and  the  Dravidian  tribes.   The  ffimalayMi  NK^^^P^ 


Nanda  Devi  is  identified  with  Parvati,  the  wife  of  Sbmf'mi^''^^^0^- 
the  goddess  of  die  A^dhya  is  worshipped  under  tiie    -  *    -^-  '    "^ 


^•r^ 


Mahario!  VindhyeSvari  and  was  once  the  patron  divinity  i||^ 
the  Thags.  The  Kaimur  and  the  Vindhya  ranges  are  MAi$;^^^^ 
to  be  an  offshoot  from  the  Himalajra:  they  were  composed^  \^^ 
neks  let  fall  by  Rama's  followers  when  they  were  retuinll||^      -  *2^- 
from  the  Himalaya  with  stones  for  the  bridging  of  the  way  ti^. 
Lanka;  but  before  they  had  reached  their  destinaticm  Riflpi: 
had  succeeded  in  his  aim  and  he  therefore  bade  them  drop  dMdb^     '^  ^;^ 
burdens.   Another  famous  hill  is  Govardhana,  the  peak  iq^     : v:<^^ 


»i  .^*»> 


raised  by  Krs^a  for  seven  days  to  protect  the  herdsmen  fiMB^^^j^^-^^ 


the  storm  of  rain  sent  by  Indra  to  punish  them  for  withhddfaig 

his  meed  of  sacrifice.  ^, >..., 

In  addition  to  these  deities,  and  more  important  than  die^  J  v^;'!>^ 

for  popular  religion,  must  be  reckoned  the  village  deitiea^v  ^V^ 

Of  these  a  notable  figure  is  Hanuman,  whose  rude  image  &i  r;'^:V^ 

to  be  found  in  most  Hindu  villages  of  the  respectable  class.  Kst  '''|^ 

is  adored  by  women  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  offspring  and  he  ''^''.$k 

is  the  favourite  deity  of  wrestlers.  He  is  a  very  popular  divki<^  ^t^M^ 
ity  among  the  semi-Hinduized  Dravidian  races  of  the  ^^dhyai 


1^ 


range  and  he  bears  his  old  name  of  **  Son  of  the  )^nd."  This,        i^^f"^ 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  in  the  Panjab  appeal  is  made  to  him 
to  stop  the  whirlwind,  suggests  that  the  theory  that  he  is  ocn^ 
nected  with  the  monsoon  has  a  good  deal  of  probabili^.  What 
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it  meet  extraordinaiy  it  tlmt  tlie  t|>^  in  I»^m^:t^^^^ 
tacred,  and  weddingt  of  apet  ai^  0M  ^bmliom^^pia^^ 
great  cott  at  a  leUgiout  tempe»  WaSmmm^^9^ 
amount  of  populari^  in  the  Central  Ptavwn$  fcte  |^^^ 
borrowed  liit  name  mainljr  from  tbe  Blutoii  of  #(^^e|$^ 
Bhi^ma  of  tlie  epic  hat  a  real  vnmbS^  m  $l pmi^^^  '^i 

Another  divini^  of  the  village  it  Bh&niym>  iribb  il  «it|^^ 
cttline  or  feminine,  in  the  latter  cate  luffing  the  name  Bh#|i|i 
Ra^L  Thit  it  clearly  the  earth  god  or  goljdett  in  a  loetl  IMi 
and  the  nature  of  the  worthip  it  thown  hj  the  fi^t J^MM^  Mp^^ 
ence  it  etpecially  paid  when  a  viUage  tite  it  contecrated^  IflMSi 
a  marriage  taket  place  or  a  child  it  bom^  or  at  die  barreiL  m 
the  HiUt  he  it  a  deity  of  benevolent  character  and  modeit|ni^ 
tentiont,  being  quite  tatitfied  with  timple  cereal  offeringt;  1^ 
in  Patna  he  it  being  elevated  into  a  form  of  A^wu,  in  the  UBi 
he  it  becoming  identified  with  the  atpect  ci  Svayambhuva  woi^ 
thipped  in  Nepal,  and  in  the  pldnt  a  Mahadeva  BhumSvaim 
and  hit  contort  are  being  created,  to  that  die  llgure  of  the 
earth  god  or  goddett  it  .being  taken  up  into  the  botom  of  tlie 
Vaitvava  and  Saiva  tjrttemt. 

Similarly  the  local  god  Bhairon  it  metamotjdbDted  isttQ 
Bhairava,  a  form  of  iSiva,  but  hit  epithet  Svifva  i^Wkfi^ 
Horte  it  a  Dog")  indicatet  hit  real  charactor,  for  in  Upllttt 
India  the  favourite  way  of  appeating  thit  ddty  it  to  foeA  l 
black  dog  until  surfeit.  In  Benaret  he  figuret  at  Bha^onnith 
C'Lord  Bhairon'')  or  Bhut  Bhairon  C'Ghott  Bhairon'')  and 
tervet  as  guardian  to  the  templet  of  iSiva.  Jm  Bombay  he  it 
Bhairoba  or  Kala  Bhairava,  in  which  atpect  he  it  terrible. 
Eltewhere,  however,  he  it  called  ^' Child  Bhairon"  and  Nandi 
Bhairon,  names  which  tuggett  a  connexion  with  the  Kma 
cycle  of  legends. 

In  close  fellowship  widi  Siva  stand[t  Gaoeta,  who  it  often 
depicted  in  Saivite  thrinet,  and  whote  elephant  head  con^ 
tinues  to  be  the  subject  of  conjecture  and  suggestion,  while  hit 
association  with  the  rat  seems  to  imply  tome  humble  origin 
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of  bath,  IS  her  name  inqdiet,  whik  BlmhU  llmlf 
^the  Hanger  Mother^  is  a  persontficatkni  of  fmwie.  ^^llp 
it%il»  have  a  supreme  ""Mother  Ddty,"  Mama  Dei^  id^ 
tether  of  the  gods,  who  is  presumably  a  represeataticMt^iil 
lllother  Sttrth.  In  the  |riaim  Mi]^,  the  mother  of  tib^  fiudKl^ 
b  often  aooepted  as  a  village  deity,  and  even  the  famous  JM^ 
dUst  poet  Aiva^osa  has  thus  received  admalMn;  #iuls  IK 
nmilar  fashion  ^e  Gond  deity  Gansam  Deo  has  been'  meiiM^ 
morphosed,  according  to  one  theory,  into  Ghanal|lmil 
(""Black  like  the  Rain-Qoud  ")»  an  epithet  of  Kr«9a. 

The  belief  in  the  tree-spirit  which  is  found  in  die  Idnttb 
is  prominent  throughout  the  popular  religion.  The  Ma|^  of 
Bengal  would  fell  trees  only  at  the  instigation  of  Euiopeaw 
and  in  their  presence:  on  cutting  down  any  large  tree  one  dt 
the  party  used  to  place  a  sprig  in  the  centre  of  the  stunql 
when  the  tree  fell  as  a  propitiation  to  the  spirit  which  had  been 
displaced,  pleading  at  the  same  time  the  orders  of  the  straii* 
gers  for  the  work.  Another  example  of  the  same  belief  in  the  lifis 
of  the  tree  is  the  constant  practice  of  the  performance  of  mat^ 
riage  ceremonies  with  trees  for  the  most  various  purposes, 
either,  as  often,  to  enable  a  man  to  marry  a  third  wife  widioul 
incurring  ill  luck  or  to  prevent  a  daughter  from  remaining 
unwed  beyond  the  normal  time  of  marriage.  In  many  places 
people  object  to  the  collection  of  toddy  from  the  palm-trees 
because  it  necessitates  cutting  their  necks.  Folk-lore  is  full  of 
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lllllll^.l^  «l>^»rlL   Another  example  of  the  Mftew^ 

^4(t  ^Wse  *<  tb*  cem*t*nt  practice  of  the  pe**:t»*iw^|*K 
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effectxvdjr  wMch  the  affaiis-irf  tiie  viiffiige-iiMSiri^^ 
ooeiqiied  than  these  gfeat  ddties.   llie^^i^^Me^lMQEk^ 


d«QMM  of  disease,  but  its  leares  sarve  t@  drills  aiiiQp 
llie  oooo-nut  is  levied  for  ite  istoisicatiQg  i|iialttsei 
for  its  mnilarity  to  the  human  skuEL  Hie  Mtk^A^ifkm^ 
iiodlir  basil  (Ocymtiifi  sanctum)^  has  aimnatic  and  hea&!^  pMptt^ 
tsM^  and  in  myth  it  figures  as  ivedded  to  Visvu,  bf  ifriiose  oi#^ 
naoce  its  marriage  to  the  inlsnt  Kn^a  in  his  knage  is  ^iU  piei- 
formed.  The  bel  {Aef^  marmdos)  is  used  to  refresh  the  symbol 
of  Siva,  and  its  fruit  is  fabled  to  be  produoed  frcHn  the  milk  of 
the  goddess  Sri.  Hie  pdis4  {Jhoea  fron^a)f  bamboo,  siadai^ 
and  many  other  trees  are  more  or  ten  saofed  and  ate  apfri&d 
to  specific  ceremonial  uses  or  avoided  as  ^agmmi^  just  te  lit 
the  Brahmaf^as  we  find  many  injunctions  tepa0t^lS^ 
kinds  of  wood  to  be  used  for  the  sacred  post,  ^  #ie^iiil 
(for  which  the  hard  ifc/Mm*,  or  mimosa  [Aeaeia^^  ^ai^ki^  mi^ii 
pippala  are  still  used),  and  the  implements  of  sacrUbe.  "  ^  ^ 
As  in  the  l^gpeda  also,  there  is  much  worship  of  the  woik  of 
human  hands.  The  pickaxe  fetish  of  the  T^^S^  ^^  wrought 
with  great  care,  consecrated,  and  tested  on  a  coco-nut:  if  it 
failed  to  split  it  at  one  blow,  it  was  recognized  that  Devi 
was  unpropitious.  Warriors  revere  their  weapcms,  taimers  their 
hair-scrapers,  carpenters  their  yard-measures,  barbers  their 
razors,  scribes  their  writing  materials.  So,  in.acccmlance  with 
Krsoa's  advice  to  the  herdsmen,  in  the  Panjab  farmers  wor- 
ship their  oxen  in  Augustand  their  plough  at  the  Dasahra  festival, 
and  shepherds  do  reverence  to  their  sheep  at  the  full  moon  of 
July.  Among  other  implements  the  com  sieve  or  winnowing 
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«M  «ll  aftiioed  bf  idBiii^  as  m  mi^  odiit  Iik^iIi^ 

SisoMi  too  w&  ofteB  wonUppcdy  woctMr  fof  iImm  iMik^ 
or  fcr  thor  ooiuMadoii  mtk  acHiie  spirit  or  ddlgr,  Hm^ 
Imvow  is  the  eufknisljr  perforated  iSlagtim^  ot 
kmnd  i&  the  (^o4ak  River  tiid  sftid  to  be  }nn^$  form  tit0 
goUen  bee,  for  the  god,  when  wandering  in  this  ihqp%  i|^^f^ 
tracted  roch  a  host  of  gods  in  the  guise  of  bees  that  he  ummlfl^^^u 
the  form  of  a  rock,  whereupon  the  gods  made  each  a  dii^Sil|i^^~^ 
in  the  stone.  Visou's  footsteps  are  also  reverpd  at  Gafi»^ai!p^ 
those  of  liis  disciple,  Ramanand,  at  Benares.  A  fetish  stoiM^ 
each  village  represents  the  abode  of  the  village  deities; 
are  tdid  of  the  stcme  statues  of  older  gods  and  q>mts 
in  the  great  shrines,  or  of  uncanny  or  weird4ooking 
rocks;  while  here  and  there  even  the  tombs  of  modem 
dead  receive  some  d<^ree  of  worship. 
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As  reganls  animal  cuks  far  moie  evidence  of  the  chanicteiii^^ 
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signs  of  totemism  is  available  than  in  the  Vedic  period^  Inif^'l^^^f^^ii 
these  dau  are  mainly  to  be  found  among  the  aboriginal  laSbf^'''^^^ 
which  have  been  Hinduized.    Thus  many  families  are  aaaiidt 


after  the  wolf,   cat,   rat,   heron,    parrot,   tortcnse,    weei^   ^1^\«^ 


frog,  or  other  animal.  Stories  of  animal  descent  are  not  Wl^ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  royal  family  of  Chota  Nagpur,  who  ^^K^ 
as  their  seal  a  cobra  with  a  human  face  under  an  eaq>aiidedl 
hood,  invested  with  the  insignia  of  royalty.  Some  tribes  ie£ri||^ 
from  eating  the  animals  which  are  their  totems,  thou^  M: 
many  cases  they  have  different  explanations  of  their  refiwlll 
and  other  tribes  observe  exogamy  as  regards  the  totem  of  iIms 
family,  such  as  those  of  Berar^  where  the  totems  are  trees  iukmI 
plants.  In  Bombay  the  detfokj  or  guardian  deity,  is  held  to  Ims 
the  ancestor  or  head  of  the  house :.  families  with  the  samedlrsiiA 
do  not  intermarry;  and  if  the  devak  is  an  animal,  they  do  Mt 
eat  its  flesh,  though  if  it  be  a  fruit-tree,  the  use  of  the  fruit  ii 
not  generally  forbidden.   Similar  reasons  may  underlie  the 
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eating  of  Taiious  kinds  of  food  t>f 

the  suggestion  has  been  made  lliat  the  airmtili 

the  animals  which  are  rqpwded  mlke'wMi^ 

are  traces  of  totemism  grafted  upon  an  oiiybal  noiNl0MiMM& 

cult,  or  even  proc^  <A  primitii^  totemisai#  14<s^^ 

ever,  can  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  specaiatio%  the  deMsii^ 

stration  of  which  cannot  be  attempted  m^  mypfotftm^ 

success  in  the  absence  of  material  bearing  on  eailjr  bdidbp»  --  / 

The  Nagas,  or  **  Snakes/'  are  the  reputed  jmeeslow  fif^H 
])eople  about  whom  much  mythical  histc^  has  beoi  «aMMie%  -  ,..r':i^ 

but  who  were  doubtless  and  still  are  a  ICmalayan  trSie  dmahi^  ;^ 

descent  from  Nagas.    These  snakes  are  often  considered  at^  '   '''^M 

being  controllers  of  the  weather,  especially  of  rain^  and  l3sm 
they  reveal,  in  part  at  least,  an  aerial  origin:  Karicotaka  u  theb^ 
king,  but  Se^nag,  the  old  Se«a,  is  still  wcMTslui^ed,  and  there  are 
tales  of  Naga  maidens  as  well  as  of  Nagas.  Vasuki  survives  as 
Basuk  Nag,  and  Tak^aka  is  still  known.  SeipM^i^in  are  oltn 
connected  with  the  souls  of  the  dead,  eq»edbrily  the  domeide 
snake,  which  is  the  kindly  guardian  of  the  family  and  its  goods 
and  which  is  naturally  thought  to  be  the  spmt  of  an  amoesior 
returned  to  watch  over  the  family  fortunes.  In  ^  PiUijSl^ 
dead  men  often  become  sinhasj  or  snake  s^tSy  wM^  miHfl  be 
propitiated.  Some  snake-gods  are  legendary  persons  wImo  pei^ 
Icmned  favours  to  serpents,  like  Guga  and  Pipa  in  noitibMa 
India.  Snakes  are  also,  perhaps  as  embodying  human  q^^hfii^ 
the  great  guardians  of  treasure,  which  in  India  is  constantly 
hidden  and  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  worship  of 
the  serpent  is  doubtless  due  to  fear  of  the  uncanny  and  dan- 
gerous beast,  and  in  no  small  degree  the  ceremonials  in  its 
honour  partake  of  exorcisms.  Inevitably  Siva  has  grown  to  be 
regarded  as  the  sovereign  of  the  snakes,  and  Devi  is  often 
represented  with  the  cobra. 

Of  other  animals  the  tiger,  as  is  natural  from  his  ferocity^ 
comes  into  due  honour,  being  worshipped  in  many  parts  of 
India,  though  other  tribes  spare  no  effort  to  kill  him.  He  is 
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(«iieK  k  !•  the  w^        wliidi  is  itqpectdO  nfl  ImP 

dwmetimstscty  and  his  imcaimy  power  td  t 

md  btfldiig  «t  them  are  doubtteas  among  the  quaBtSCM^^ 

pve  him  fiuae.  Hie  Bedd  Gdert  li^end,  as  told  In 

ap^ies  in  its  oonnal  form  to  the  ichneomcm  who  dteii' 

oohm  wliich  woold  devour  the  dukl;  in  its  applicatidii  to' 

dog  it  runs  tliat  it  is  mortgaged  by  a  Banyi  or  Baiqili  "tti^:^  c, , 

merchant,  that  his  goods  are  stolen,  and  that  it  reooveh  tihaiil^^rr^^^^^^ 

The  merchant  cUsmisses  it  to  its  home  with  a  paper  roifiwilpir^^ 

neck  containing  a  release  of  the  mortgage  debt,  but  the  mi^^^^i^^^mk:' 

foolishly  slays  it  in  anger  for  failing  in  its  duty.  The 

tibe  cow  receive  worship,  the  latter  very  mdely,  and  the  ---^t^  ,  ,3-  -- ^ 

against  the  slaying  of  a  cow  is  in  force  in  orthodox  Hindu  J^iiti|^|^^^ 

like  Nepal  to  the  present  day.  The  wandering  Banjiri  «^i|^:^,C> 

reveres  the  bull.   Because  of  his  wisdom  the  elephant  is 

separably  associated  with  Ga^esa,  and  men  are  also  th< 

to  become  elephants.  The  cat  has  demoniacal  qualities;  it^^tt 

the  vehicle  of  the  goddess  Sa^thl  and  is  fed  at  dinner  as  part  %if 

the  orthodox  Hindu  rite.  The  rat  is  the  vehicle  of  Ga^eSa,  MiiA" 

his  sacredness  leads  to  the  difficulty  of  exterminating  plagiii5«!^. 

bearing  rats.  Among  birds  the  peacock,  the  crow,  the  hoopoi^ 

and  many  others  are  occasionally  revered.  Alligators  are  quiii^ 

frequently  worshipped  in  tanks,  perhaps  because  of  their  daa^ 

gerous  qualities,  which  prevent  their  destruction  except  in  pur^ 

suance  of  a  blood  feud  for  the  killing  of  a  near  relative.  Fish" 

occasionally  enjoy  adoration,  so  that  the  MuQd^n  Kols  xtvtni 
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No  <fi8tinctioii'of  prindpk.septittiei^ii^^ 


animak  from  the  wmsh^  pi  saints,  ani  it 
frcnn  tlie  cult  of  hc^  men  after  thdrdea^^llh^ 
is  crften  venerated  at  the  spot  wbtn  he  lies  mttivw^  iei,i|| 
sanctity  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  neceMarir  that  lie 
burned,  as  ordinary  pec^le  are,  while  other  holy  flim  aee 
in  the  Ganges  enclosed  in  coffins  of  stone.  The  ircNrshipttfdses 
place  at  a  shrine  or  tomb,  which  is  generaQy  occupied  by  aiifiii' 
ciple  (if  not  by  an  actual  descendant)  of  the  sag^  and  tiiere 
prayers  are  made  and  offerings  are  presented.  The  iprouiuis  lor 
according  the  honours  due  to  a  saint  are  many  and  various. 
One  holy  man  is  actually  said  to  have  won  Us  rank  at  Mserut 
on  the  strength  merely  of  a  pre^hecy  that  a  mSl  iM^bogbg  |o 
a  Mr.  Smith  would  cease  shortly  to  work.  Many.salMt%  lu)ii^ 
ever,  won  their  rank  by  harder  meaiu  llu|&  that.  JHbHIii  JI^Mlli^ 


the  local  god  of  Chayanpur,  was. 
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Brahman  whose  house  and  lands  were  confiiCifMMtyi^li^ 
Raja  on  the  instigation  of  one  of  his  queens,  who  wfi§j0il^mM 
of  his  influence  with  the  Raja  and  insinuated  that  the  pdM 
prc^)osed  to  oust  the  prince  from  his  throne.  In  revenge  the 
Brahman  performed  dharifSj  that  is,  he  starved  himself  to  dei^ 
at  the  palace  gate  in  1427  a.d.,  but  only  to  arise  as  a  brakm^  or 
malignant  ghost  of  a  Brahman,  and  he  brought  to  ruin  the 
family  of  the  Raja,  save  one  daughter  who  had  befriended  him 
in  his  misfortunes.  He  now  exorcizes  evil  spirits  who  cause  dis- 
ease, but  who  cannot  resist  his  Brahmanical  power.  There  are 
other  such  spirits,  while  Nahar  Khan  of  Marwar  is  revered 
because,  in  his  duty  to  his  chief,  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
life  for  him  in  expiation  for  his  prince's  crime.  Vyasa,  the  ecU- 
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I^baN«»  IVikd  Dii,  VtittttA,  Nin^  Miii4  Mil 

me  mooog  dme  nboie  dBviiiiQr  is  4m  10  llMsk  Icmr^^ 

Fi9i|)amui9  the  Jiero^ 

io  does  thdbr  tetdicr  Dn^ia,  iriio  wm  their  nmk  iii^ 

fgfitiiig*  The  Brajifit  have  a  Mtat  named  lUtftlm 

whdni  thejr  iiForshtp  and  whom  the7  ooosult  hdkm 

acfime.  A famow  Kd ddty  is  Raja  Lakhan,  who ia 

none  other  than  the  son  of  Raja  Jaichand  of  Kananjt  i 

hero  for  a  Dravidian  race.  Bela,  the  sister  of  this 

a  tempk  at  Belaun  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  ihmijjl^ 

only  daim  to  renown  is  that  she  was  the  object  of  the 

tion  of  the  Rajput  princes  which  preceded  the  MiisswhniMfe 

vasion.  Many  of  the  Muhammadans  have  hoty  men  ^^  <>i^^f  ^?? 

nothing  more  than  Hindu  saints  thinly  veneered.  An  impciirt||i^^^#| 

dass  of  women  saints  are  the  jMt>  who  have  burnt  thicmifti^ 

with  their  husbands  on  the  funeral  pyre:  offerings  are  piAiip|vf 

the  memorials  erected  to  them,  and  they  are  credited  1!!^|| 

saving  power.  The  tombs  of  saints,  moreover,  are  dcenidi>^' 

work  miracles,  and  a  new  holy  man  will  not  receive  futt  'ip^#^^ 

ceptance  until  the  account  of  his  marvellous  deeds  has  biiii^'f; 

spread  abroad  and  more  or  less  generally  admitted  to  be  1*iili^7^'^ 

The  demons  of  modem  India  are  many  and  varied,  but  it^ 
characteristic  that  the  Asuras  should  show  little  of  their  kmaitk^^-'^y^^- 
greatness;  while  it  is  on  a  par  with  this  that  the  Devas,  4ii|i^  -^  ^4 
old  rivals,  have  sunk  to  the  rank  of  mere  cannibal  demons  wli^ 
would  be  a  serious  danger,  were  it  not  for  their  stupidity,  W^M«c|i^ 
renders  them  liable  to  being  hoaxed  with  ease.  There  aii^  in 
of  old,  Danos,  who  represent  the  Danavas,  but  they  ate  niJI 
more  than  the  Birs,  or  heroes,  who  are  malignant  village  db* 
mons.  The  Daits  bear  the  name  of  the  old  Daityas,  but  ate 
mere  goblins  who  are  fond  of  residing  in  trees.    Far  more  ueb^ 
portant  are  the  Rak^asas,  who  have  retained  much  of  thefet 
primitive  character.  They  are  tree-dwellers  and  cause  indigei^ 
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ticm  to  those  wlio  waiider  tato  tbfek  ^4^^ 

are  tlie  constant  oieiiiies  of  die  gQ4%  ««id  li^ 

in  these  cx»iflicts  is  darived  the  XdbSt  o^/* 

and  the  red  farraginous  day  ¥^bkh  is 

the  Hills.  The  lUkyasasofben  take  iJie&maciiQli^^^^ 

long  hair,  but  their  malignity  is  nciuch  kssmed  I^  ^^1^  WSUJ^M 

ity.  which  causes  them  to  be  easily  foded  fay  tlioiN^  iiIki 

into  their  power.  They  are  fond  of  eating  oGNrpses  a9»d^  t^^ 

through  the  air,  but  are  powerful  only  at  night.   Bo^ 

and  the  Asuras  pass  fcnr  the  builders  of  old  temjAei  iuidvMilii» 

There  are  also  female  Rakyasas  who  take  the  fonn  of  hn^ 

women  and  lure  young  men  to  destracdon.  Many  Rikfasas 

have  a  human  origin:  not  only  are  the  souls  of  some  Muhamp 

madans  supposed  by  the  Hindus  to  become  Rakvaaas,  but  thcia 

are  cases  of  HSndus  whose  oruelty  in  Itfe  hat  brought  them 

that  fate  after  death.   One  of  these  is  Visaladeva,  king  ctf 

Ajmer,  who,  turned  into  a  Rak^asa  as  retribution  lor  his  op^ 

presaion  of  his  subjects,  resumed  in  that  form  the  king^  task 

of  devouring  his  subjects  until  one  of  his  grandchsldien  wii 

patriotic  Plough  to  offer  himself  as  a  victim,  when  the  R2kfas«^ 

reoogniadng  the  victim,  dq>arted  to  the  Jmnna.  A  tim|de  at 

Ramtek  in  the  Cental  Provinces  is  connected  in  popidafitllldl' 

tion  with  the  Rakfasa  Hemadpant,  who  is  bdieved,  to  ]iav)&  InsiM 

the  minister  of  Mahadeva,  the  Yadava  king  of  DevagUi  miSam 

thirteenth  century.  The  Pisaca,  which  is  closely  allied  in^uiksr 

literature  with  the  Rak$asa,  is  now  often  regarded  as  the  evil 

qnrit  produced  by  a  man's  vices,  the  ghost  of  a  liar,  adulterer,  J 

madman,  or  criminal  of  any  kind. 

One  class  of  evil  beings  of  special  importance  in  a  ooundy  so 
ridden  by  disease  as  India  is  the  category  of  disease-demons. 
The  most  noteworthy  of  all  these  is  Sitala  C'the  Cool"),  a 
word  euphemistically  applied  to  the  divinity,  since  she  is  the 
demon  which  brings  smallpox.  She  has,  of  course,  many  forms: 
thus  at  Kankhal  near  Hardwar  she  is  reputed  to  be  a  Muham^ 
madan  lady  who  took  up  her  abode  there  on  the  Udding  of 
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•^XiKiMiirai^'la  ibe^wife*'  %rt  iiie  '^loet  not  iliJid^ 

eiHaUf  ttie  it  leoogmaed  as  a  Ibnii  ol  Devv  AMA 
BliiMkili,  Mid  IXtiipiy  «$  wdl  «$  XiS^  mppust-mk 
die  tevea  ^Mbthen.''  In  Bengal  eaeape  firooi  tibi 
niallpoK  is  the  putpote  ol  the  wonliq>  of  the  godilHii 
C*  Sixth  ^t  appaientlf  a  penonification  of  the  aiMttit 
over  the  critical  sizth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  dh^iil 
again  is  one  form  of  Mitangi  Sakti,  a  tDodi&CMitis^ 
power  of  Devi  as  the  female  side  of  Siva.  This  deitjr  is 
ble  aspect,  with  projecting  teeth,  a  hideous  faioe  with 
mouth,  and  ears  as  large  as  a  winnowing  fan.   She  diO 
such  a  fan  and  a  broom  together  with  a  pitcher  and  a 
In  the  Panjab  the  disease  is  directly  attributed  to  Devi 
who  is  honoured  in  order  to  secure  the  departure  ol  the 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  disease  is  considered  to  be  a 
festation  of  the  entry  of  Devi  into  the  child,  and  thuSy 
to  the  holiness  prcxluced  by  the  inward  presence  <tf  ihtifBli^'^^ 
the  bodies  of  those  who  die  are,  like  those  of  saintly  p^smil^:P^^S^. 
buried,  and  not  cremated.  ,    >^4r^:^;: 

Cholera  has  its  female  divinity,  Man  Bhavani,  butit  is  aliJB^  ^-^:M 
represented  by  a  male  deity,  Hardaul  Lala,  in  the  r^on  noklii "  '  '  ^ 
of  the  Jumna.  According  to  the  legend,  he  is  the  ghost. o|||; 
prince  who  was  murdered  in  1627  a.d.  by  his  brother,  Jhal^te 
Singh;  and  at  one  time  he  was  so  important  that  in  iSaf^  il 
said  that  the  village  headmen  were  incited  to  set  up  altiaijtaf 
him  in  every  village  at  Hoshangabad  in  order  to  preservevlft^ 
cultivators,  who  were  apt  to  run  away  if  their  fears  ol  <qpii» 
demies  were  not  calmed  by  the  respect  paid  to  local  godo^ 
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Cholera  is  also  sacred  to  Devi,  and  in  addition  to  prayers  the 
ceremony  of  the  formal  expulsion  of  the  demon  is  often  per- 
formed. Besides  the  deities  of  the  great  diseases,  we  find  gods 
of  minor  maladies,  such  as  he  of  the  itch,  who  is  solemnly 
propitiated. 

Other  evil  beings  are  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  the  bhutSj  in  so 
far  as  they  are  malignant.  Such  a  spirit  is  that  of  a  man 
who  has  died  a  violent  death,  whether  by  suicide,  accident,  or 
capital  punishment;  and  the  malevolence  of  a  ghost  of  this 
type  is  inevitably  increased  greatly  if  he  has  been  denied  due 
funeral  rites.  Indeed,  if  a  man  otherwise  free  from  sin  dies 
without  offspring  to  perform  the  srdddha  for  him  he  is  liable  to 
become  a  gayalj  or  sonless  ghost,  especially  dangerous  to  the 
young  sons  of  other  people.  Many  Birs  are  men  killed  by  ac- 
cident, as  by  a  fall  from  a  tree,  by  a  tiger,  and  so  on.  The 
bhuts  are  particularly  feared  by  women  and  children,  and  at 
the  time  of  marriage,  and  a  woman  who  weds  a  second  time 
must  take  steps  to  propitiate  the  spirit  of  her  first  husband. 
Bhuts  never  rest  on  the  ground,  which  is  inimical  to  them. 
Hence  their  shrines  are  provided  with  a  bamboo  or  other 
place  to  allow  them  to  descend  upon  it;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  people  anxious  to  avoid  ill  from  bhuts  lie  on  the  ground, 
as  do  a  bride  and  bridegroom,  or  a  dying  man  at  the  moment 
of  dissolution.  Three  signs  of  the  nature  of  a  bhut  are  his  lack 
of  shadow,  his  fear  of  burning  turmeric,  and  his  speaking  with 
a  nasal  accent.  A  person  beset  by  them  should  invoke  Kali, 
Durga,  and  especially  Siva,  who  is  the  lord  of  bhuts.  The  vam- 
pire of  Europe  has  a  parallel  in  the  vetalj  who  enters  corpses, 
often  being  the  spirit  of  a  discontented  man  who  chooses  such 
a  home  instead  of  retaining  his  own  body. 

The  pret  is  in  some  degree  allied  to  the  bhut  in  that  it  often 
denotes  the  ghost  of  a  deformed  or  crippled  person  or  one  de- 
fective in  some  member,  or  of  a  child  which  dies  prematurely 
owing  to  the  omission  of  certain  of  the  ceremonies  prescribed 
for  its  good  during  its  life  as  an  embryo.    In  another  sense, 
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yBiliaiiHft  of  ihthmml  tites*  It  tnuidm  roud 
M  iiw  IMI  ttrMt'diasi  a  siasi^s  tltaiiiK  itfit&  it  li 
liuwc^^  ktM^^    iti^tif «  Piticato tbit^li 

Oiie  Ibnn  of  g^iott  mtk  miny  European 
kttifieii  DSod,  iriio  it,  accordiiig  to  one  acoonat,  deriVtil 
ijbe  wui  of  the  great  qnc  He  raivet  about  at  oii^  sii 
to  die  Imiadioldtf  9  but  it  b  dangerous  to  asiirer  wdi  #i||||^;.^ 
moiia.  Wbeu  lie  visited  Agra  in  1882,  much  tenor  wii^^^^^'^''' 
and  houses  were  shut  at  night.    Other  such  demoiis  ne^ 
fate,  aad  at  Faixabid  there  is  a  road  which  countty 
not  travel  at  ni^t,  since  on  it  marches  the  headUess 
Prince  Sayxid  Silar.   In  like  manner  Abiil-Fa^  tdUs 
gliosts  of  the  great  skughter  at  Panipat,  and  in  modenl  #4li^ 
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there  are  the  g^bosts  of  the  hard-foug^  field  of  CMiiaiiiil;];^^^ 
The  spirits  who  haunt  burning  grounds  are  styled  MiiiK 
from  the  Sanskrit  huJana  C'cemetenr ")  and  aro  daagteMli 
to  children,  whom  thejr  afflict  with  consumpticm.  AmofOgl^ 
hkiUs  of  the  Hills  is  Airi,  the  ghost  of  a  man  killed  in  huntt^ 
who  goes  about  with  a  pack  of  belled  hounds  and  to  meet  idbeifl^ 
is  deatib.  The  acheri  are  the  ghosts  of  little  girk,  living  oil  t^ 
mountain-tops,  but  descending  for  revels  at  ni^t.  Hkk 
baghaiUs  are  the  ghosts  of  men  slain  by  tigers,  for  whom  shrinea 
are  erected  on  the  spot  of  their  sad  end.  Such  sjnrits  aire 
dangerous  and  require  careful  treatment.  Still  moro  peribtti 
is  the  chureL  In  origin  the  name  seems  to  have  denoted  ^he 
ghosts  of  some  low  caste  people,  whose  spirits  are  always  espe*^ 
daily  malignant,  and  whose  bodies  —  like  those  of  suicides  in 
England  in  former  times  —  are  buried  face  downward  to  lunder 
the  easy  escape  of  the  evil  spirit.  The  modem  acceptance  ol 
the  chuff l^  however,  is  that  it  is  the  ghost  of  a  woman  who  dies 
while  pregnant  or  in  child-birth  or  before  the  period  of  eere- 
monial  impurity  has  elapsed.  Such  a  ghost  may  appear  beau- 
tiful,  but  it  can  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  its  feet  are 
turned  round.   She  is  apt  to  captivate  handsome  young  moi 
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and  take  tl^m  to  Iict  dKide,  wlm^y^^il^^ 

offers,  they  £aU  uiider  her  poww  aiidt  1^ 

they  are  grey-haired  old  men*  Att  scflfti  itf  i^^ 

prevent  the  ghoet  of  a  dead  msBiaii  £rimi  iNsoott^ 

and  to  avert  the  Bpirits  which  threatan  ev3  to^idii&ar  ii^ 

mothers.  -'■ 

Ghosts  are  accustomed  to  haunt  the  desertsi,  wym'^ffWl^. 
be  seen  and  heard  at  night.  They  also  live  in  old 
whence  the  unwillingness  in  Indtia  to  demolish  roinow 
ingSy  because  the  spirits  which  dwdl  there  may  be  asiMfted  tjifl 
punish  the  man  who  destroys  their  home*  E:i»avat)eHns  in  i|iir 
e]q>lorations  have  constantly  found  this  difficulty  hi  the  wa^ 
of  their  work.  Other  places  frequented  by  bkiis  are  the  heitftli 
of  the  household,  the  roof  of  the  hotfse,  cross-roads,  and 
boundaries;  while  empty  houses  and  even  flowers  may  be  in- 
fested by  them. 

The  Hindu  idea  of  the  dead  remains  quite  unchanged.  The 
spirit  of  the  departed  is  still  to  be  wwshipped  after  death,  and 
it  is  clearly  believed  that  the  ghost  expects  tfa^se  offerings  and 
cannot  be  at  peace  without  them.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  same  view  applies  to  the  ncm-Aiyan  tr&es, 
whose  worship  differs  (in  so  far  as  it  does  differ)  in  detail  rat&er 
than  in  principle.  Thus  the  Dravidian  tribes  are,  as  a  rule,  con- 
vinced that  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  mortal,  or  at  any  rate 
that  after  a  couple  of  generations  there  is  no  need  to  trouble 
about  remote  ancestors,  so  that  worship  can  be  restricted  to 
the  later  ones.  The  Goods  go  the  length  of  propitiating  souls 
for  only  a  year,  unless  the  deceased  has  been  one  of  the  im- 
portant people  of  the  tribe,  in  which  case  a  shrine  will  be  erected 
to  his  memory  and  annual  offerings  will  be  made.  In  contrast 
in  detail  only  is  the  Hindu  ritual  proper  whh  its  due  care  and 
elaboration,  which  becomes  more  and  more  marked  with  the 
passing  of  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  practice 
the  last  three  ancestors  of  the  offerer  alone  are  taken  into 
account  in  the  performance  of  iriddkas^  and  that  the  modem 
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^ftndt  of  aocMt  to  tlie  Bum  who  bdirret  in  one  of  tkr  MlMBiiK 
ii«ft#i]»i^^  die  mtn  tep^iaaa  of  the  name  of  tke  fftliit 
l|«t  nonBiit  of  detth  aeotret  a  fii^omnble  retnfo,  4takl 
epHBfi  ew  ptecBceted  off  the  ute  of  sacral  water  (etpecia 
oflAhe  Gaagei)  and  of  ^  eBq>lo)niieitt  of  vmrkiiss  ida»iai  Ift  lii^^ 
MMpiMt  of  death;  while  the  tame  idea  has  led  to  the  wide  Ji» 
"wAsfpmmX  of  the  oistom  of  casting  the  ashes  of  the  dead  litti 
lite  Gan§es  or  sooie  other  holy  river. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 

THE  purpose  of  this  essay  on  Iranum  mytiifAogy  h-mtffi^ 
set  forth  by  its  title:  it  is  a  reasonably  compete  accMVEiMt 
of  what  is  mythological  in  Iranian  traditicms,  but  it  is  ai|C^^ 
more;  since  it  is  exclusively  concerned  with  myths,  aQ  that  h 
properly  religious,  historical,  or  archaeological  has  intentkiQ- 
ally  been  omitted.  This  is,  indeed,  the  first  attempt  of  its  Idiidl^ 
for  although  there  are  several  ezcdlent  delineations  of  Iramna 
customs  and  of  Zoroastrian  beliefs,  they  menticm  the  myths 
only  secondarily  and  because  they  have  a  bearing  on  those 
customs  and  beliefs.  The  consequent  inconveniences  for  the 
student  of  mythology,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  are 
obvious,  and  his  difficulties  are  increased  by  the  fact  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  these  studies  are  either  concerned  with  the 
religious  history  of  Iran  and  for  the  most  part  refer  sdtiy  to  the 
older  period,  or  are  devoted  to  Persian  literature  and  ^ve  only 
brief  allusions  to  Mazdean  times.  Though  we  must  congratipK 
late  the  Warners  for  their  illuminating  prefaces  to  the  variOM 
chapters  of  their  translation  of  the  ShSknamak^  it  is  evuleiit 
that  too  littie  has  thus  far  been  done  to  connect  the  Persiaii 
epic  with  Avestic  myths. 

None  the  less,  the  value  and  the  interest  presented  by  a 
study  of  Iranian  mythology  is  of  high  degree,  not  merdy  from 
a  specialist's  point  of  view  for  knowledge  of  Persian  civilization 
and  mentality,  but  also  for  the  material  which  it  provides  for 
mythologists  in  general.  Nowhere  else  can  we  so  clearly  foUow 
the  myths  in  their  gradual  evolution  toward  Iqgend  and  trar 
ditional  history.  We  may  often  trace  the  same  stories  from  the 
period  of  living  and  creative  mythology  in  the  Vedas  thrragb 
the  Avestic  times  of  crystalliased  and  systematized  myths  to 
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■  Tkan h  fiodoiifat  ^t  ti^  mu  llie geiMnl 
vte  doMlopiiheiit  of  th6  hulxific  iionci  of  Inuk 
<iVQihitioii  tofflfetiflitt  opofirtiM  ui  flK  xweim^  wreciiolif 
Jm  fiL  Gnty,  wbo  knows  much  aboat  Iranian  mftiiolQ||| 
to  iMnk  ao  in  connexion  with  tim  myik  UYhm^M^ 
arti^  on  ^Blest,  Abode  of  the  (Peiiian)^'*  in  1^ 
paiea  ofRAifffm  and  Ethics,  ii.  70»-O4  (Ekfinbni^i^ 
praienta  an  inteietting  hypothecs  bjr  which  YImaV 
Opaittg^  of  the  #ortd  to  cultivation  would  appear  to  alla^i|^ 
Aryan  migrations.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  tUs  sfeoty 
rather,  a  mythical  character,  in  conformity  wi^  my 
pretation  of  Yima's  personality;  but  in  any  event  a 
would  not  alter  our  general  conclusions  r^arding  the 
of  the  evGihition  of  mythdogy  in  Persia. 

Another  pdnt  of  interest  presented  by  Iranian  mythdfelgt^ 
is  that  it  collects  and  unites  into  a  coherent  system  lcgeiii|-,r^.^ 
from  two  sources  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  li^  B  :^4- 
great  racial  elements  of  our  civilization.  The  Aryan  my^ 
the  Vedas  appear  in  Iran,  but  are  greatly  modified  by 
influence  of  the  neighbouring  populations  of  the  valleys  of  tibi^ 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  —  Sumerians,  Assjoians,  etc  Occftf 
sional  comparisons  of  Persian  stories  with  Vedic  myths  or 
Babylonian  legends  have  accordingly  been  introduced  intti 
the  account  of  Iranian  mythology  to  draw  the  reader's  attend 
tion  to  curious  coincidences  which,  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge,  have  not  yet  received  any  satisfactory  explanatioiu 
In  a  paper  read  this  year  before  the  American  Oriental  Society 
I  have  sought  to  cany  out  this  method  of  comparison  in  mortis 
systematic  fashion,  but  studies  of  such  a  type  find  no  place  ist 
the  present  treatise,  which  is  strictly  documentary  and  present 
tational  in  character.   The  use  of  hypotheses  has,  therefore^ 
been  carefully  restricted  to  what  was  absolutely  required  to 
present  a  consistent  and  rational  account  of  the  myths  and  ta 
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permit  dMH  to  be  dmifiea 

Due  empiutm  Iim  ilkohMii^ 

replicas  of  the  same  fmdmiait^vs^ 

my  pencmal  views  are  natiifalljr  bttj^kNl^  M^^ 

avcnd  bdd  and  hazardoas  hypodiesei* 

It  has  been  my  endeavoiir  ncit  meidljr  ltd 
of  Iran  into  a  consistent  account,  but  also  .>!!»  j^^:ip| 
form  to  my /a(]^ax<,  although  I  fear  tiiat  ]^»^ 
often  so  dry  tliat  many  a  passage  will  seon  tathor  Jbl^pi^^ 
this  impression  is  perhaps  relieved  in  max^  phioei^  tlll^  liy^! 
result  is  largely  due  to  the  poetic  cdouring  of  DafQM»rt)iB|B#i 
translatbn  of  the  Avesta  and  of  the  Warners*  venlon  ot^^am 
ShShnamak,  The  editor  of  the  series  has  also  employed  hit 
talent  in  versifying  such  of  my  quotations  from  the  Avesta  at 
are  in  poetry  in  the  original.  In  so  ddng  he  has,  of  cooiw, 
leered  to  the  metre  in  which  these  portions  of  the  Avesta 
are  written,  and  which  is  familiar  to  English  read<»rs  as  bang 
that  of  Longfellow's 'iffkma^  as  it  is  also  that  of  the  Finnish 
Kalewda.  Where  prose  is  mixed  with  verse  in  these  pam^^ 
Dr.  Gray  has  reproduced  the  original  €ommingltng>  WhSlei 
however,  I  am  thus  indebted  to  him  as  well  as  to  DarmesletierY 
Mills,  Bartholomae,  West,  and  the  Warners  for  their  meiiMJ- 
ous  translations,  these  versions  have  been  compared  in  0, 
necessary  cases  with  the  original  texts. 

My  hearty  gratitude  is  due  to  Professor  A.  V.  Williams 
Jackson,  who  placed  the  library  of  the  Indo-Iranian  Seminar  at 
Columbia  University  at  my  disposal  and  gave  me  negatives  of 
photographs  taken  by  him  in  Persia  and  used  in  his  Persia  Past 
and  Present.  It  is  this  hospitality  and  that  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  which  have  made  it  possible  for  me  to  pursue 
my  researches  after  the  destruction  of  my  library  in  Louvain. 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Qgden  of  New  York  Qty  also  helped  me  in 
many  ways.  For  the  colour-plates  I  am  indebted  to  the  comp- 
tesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  where  the 
Persian  manuscripts  of  the  Shahnamah  were  generously  placed 
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at  my  service;  and  the  Open  G)urt  Publishing  Company  of 

Chicago  has  permitted  the  reproduction  of  four  illustrations 

from  their  issue  of  The  Mysteries  of  Mithra. 

A.  J.  CARNOY. 

UnIVERSITT  op  PsNNSTLVAMIAt 

I  November,  1916. 
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TRANSCRIPTION  AND  FRONDNDIATH^ 

1*^HE  transcription  of  .Avesta^  Pihlavi,  and  Pai&tt  iuid|p^ 
:  in  this  study  is  of  a  semt-popular  duia^erilbr  h  iiaali^w 
felt  that  the  use  of  the  strictly  technical  tnuiiliteratioiii*--*ir  Isf 
kh^  y  for  ghf  0iorthj  etc.,  ami  the  en^ployment  of  ^sufNsior  ^ 
letters  to  indicate  spurious  diphthongs,  as  pihya  tor  pmfy4^^ 
would  confuse  readers  who  are  not  professed  Iranists.  Hiis 
technical  transcription  is  of  value  for  philologtsts,  not  for 
mythologists. 

The  vowels  have  in  general  the  Italian  value  and  axe  AMt 
or  long,  the  latter  being  indicated  by  the  macron.  The  vowel  /, 
which,  except  in  a  few  technical  passages  in  the  Notes,  is  hsn 
written  r,  is  pronounced  with  the  dull  sound  of  the  '^neutral 
vowel,"  much  as  r  in  English  ike  moHj  when  uttered  rapidly; 
2  is  a  nasalized  vowel,  roughly  like  the  French  nasalised  mi  ot 
an;  ao  has  the  sound  of  a  in  English  all  (in  strict  transcription 
So  should  be  written  i9)\ai  and  au  are  pronounced  as  in  English 
aisle  and  Latin  aurum;  in  i0,  oo,  eu^  eu  (pnopeAy  M,  in),  and 
oi  both  components  are  sounded;  ere  (properiy  w)  lefuesents 
the  vocalic  r,  as  in  English  better  {beUf).  Sometimes  the  metre 
shows  that  a  diphthong  is  to  be  monophthongized  or  that  a 
single  long  vowel  is  to  be  resolved  into  two  short  cmes  (cf. 
Ch.  V,  Note  54,  Ch.  V,  Note  13);  this  depends  chiefly  on 
etymology,  and  no  rule  can  be  given  to  govern  all  cases  of 
such  occurrences. 

The  consonants  are  pronounced  in  general  as  in  En^h« 
The  deviations  are:  r  is  pronounced  like  En^sh  eh  in  church 
or  Italian  c  in  cicerone;  g  is  always  hard;  I  stands  mklway  be- 
tween  t  and  d;  %h  is  like  %  in  English  azure  or  like  Fi^ench  /  in 
jour;  khv  represents  the  Scottish  or  German  ch  +  v;kh^^Af 
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dh,  /,  and  tv  are  pronounced  as  in  Scottish  loch  or  German  achy 
German  Tag,  English  thiuy  this,  far,  and  win  respectively. 

In  the  quotations  from  the  Shdhndmah  the  Arabic  letters 
d,  A,  and  q  occur;  d  and  A  are  pronounced  very  emphatically, 
and  9  is  a  A  produced  deep  in  the  throat.  The  transcription 
employed  in  the  Warner  translation  of  Firdausi  diflFers  some- 
what, but  not  sufficiently  to  cause  confusion,  as  when,  for 
instance,  following  the  Persian  rather  than  the  Arabic  pro- 
nunciation, they  write  Zahhak  instead  of  Dahhak,  etc.  They 
also  use  the  acute  accent  instead  of  the  macron  to  denote  long 
vowels,  as  %  instead  of  i,  etc. 
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ETEINOLCXSICALLr  the  Ptanians  am  clbi^iai^ 
Ar^aii  races  of  India^aiid  thdr  t^&paai^iMj&^^ 
points  of  contact  with  that  of  the  Vedic  hidian%  ifNi  #1^^ 
inPersia  until  the  Muhammadan  conquest  of  Iran  in  lidmvksSSk 
century  of  our*  era.  Oneofthemostoahedand-dietnoet&iie^ 
esting  religions  of  the  ancient  world,  it  has  been  for  thiiti^ 
hundred  years  practically  an  exile  firom  the  land  of  its  Imtt^ 
but  it  has  found  a  home  in  India,  where  it  is  professed  by  the 
relatively  small  but  highly  influential  community  of  P^rsis, 
who,  as  their  name  (** Persians")  implies,  are  descendants  ol 
immigrants  from  Persia.  The  Iranian  faith  is  known  to  us  both 
from  the  inscriptions  of  the  Achaemenian  Ungs  (55S*330  B.C;) 
and  from  the  Avesta,  the  latter  being  an  ectensive  collection  of 
hymns,  discourses,  precepts  for  the  religious  life,  and  tlie  Elcei 
the  oldest  portions  dating  back  to  a  very  early  period,  piScnr  to 
the  dominion  of  the  great  kings.  The  other  parts  are  ooii^Nic^ 
ably  later  and  are  even  held  by  Several  schcdars.to  have  been 
written  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  period 
of  the  Sassanians,  who  reigned  from  about  226  to  64X  A.D., 
many  translations  of  the  Avesta  and  commentaries  on  it  were 
made,  the  language  employed  in  them  being  not  Avesta  (which 
is  closely  related  to  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  tongue  of  India),  but 
Pahlavi,  a  more  recent  dialect  of  Iranian  and  the  older  form  of 
Modem  Persian.  A  large  number  of  traditions  concerning  the 
Iranian  gods  and  heroes  have  been  preserved  only  in  Pihlavi,  es- 
pecially in  the  Bundahishy  or  ''Book  of  Creation."  Moreover 
the  huge  epic  in  Modem  Persian,  written  by  the  great  poet 
Firdausi,  who  died  about  1025  A.D.,  and  known  under  the  name 
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€ii  SyittifaMfti.  or  "'Book  of  tlw  Koist.'*  hM 
giett  bod^  of  tra^fttiqM  and  Iqteiidt  iriikh  wtewftl 
ha'TO  pMted  iiito  c^Uvm    $jsd  thao^k  m  ^bt  epic 
a  moie  historical  guiae,  in  realitytliejrue  geneia&f 
IwHnaiiiged  inytln*  V 

Thii  is  not  die  place  to  give  an  account  of  the  andMHl 
iian  religion)  since  here  we  have  to  deal  with  my^HAo0^^0^ 
It  will  suffice,  thereftne,  to  lecall  that  for  the  greit  Iiafa|^^ 
wdi  as  for  the  priests,  ^prfio  were  followers  of  Zoro^^ 
Zaimthushtra),  the  great  prqphet  of  Iran,  no  god  can  H4^||!'; 
pared  with  Ahura  Mazda,  the  wise  creatw  of  all  good  |i^||J 
Under  him  are  the  Amesha   Spentas,  or  ^'Inunortal 
Qnes,^  and  the  Yazatas,  or  '^  Venerable  Ones,"  who  are  >-^^^^ 
dary  deities.   The  Amesha  Spentas  have  two  aspects.   In.|^|^ 
moral  sphere  thejr  embody  the  essential  attainmoits  ^-^^i^j: 
Ugious  He:  '* Righteousness"  (Asha  or  Aru),  ''Good  14|||i|f^^ 
(Vohu  Manah),  ''Desirable  Kingdom"  (Khshathm  Vaiiq|^:' 
•'Wise  Conduct"  and  "Devotion"  (Spenta  Armaiti),  "Beil^ 
Happiness"   (Haurvatat),  and   "Immortality"   (Amefetli^ 
In  their  material  nature  they  preside  over  the  whde  wofM^f^ 
guardians:  Asha  is  the  spirit  of  fire,  Vohu  Manah  is  the^p|gi«>^ 
tector  of  domestic  animals,  Klhshathra  Vaiiya  is  the  patroA  icf ' 
metals,  Spenta  Armaiti  presides  over  earth,  Haurvatat  e|R|^ 
water,  and  Ameretat  over  plants. 

The  Amesha  Spentas  constitute  Ahura  Mazda's  court,  aip 
it  is  through  them  that  he  governs  the  world  and  brings  maxla^ 
sanctity..  Below  Ahura  Mazda  and  the  Amesha  Spentas  oopir 
the  Yazatas,  who  are  for  the  most  part  ancient  Aryan  diviii|^ 
ties  reduced  in  the  Zoroastrian  system  to  the  rank  of  auziiiiqr 
angels.  Of  these  we  may  mention  Atar,  the  personification  of 
that  fire  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  Mazdean  aa^ 
that  its  members  have  now  become  commonly,  though  qui|^ 
erroneously,  known  as  "Fire-Worshippers";  and  by  the  sii$e 
of  the  genius  of  fire  is  found  one  of  water,  Anahita. 

Mithra  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important  Yazata.  Althou|^ 
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It  18  generally  known  that  the  typical  feature  €i  Maxdriim 
is  dualism,  or  the  doctrine  of  two  creators  and  two  creatioiis. 
Ahura  Mazda  (Ormazd),  with  his  host  of  Amesha  Spentas  and 
Yazatas)  presides  over  the  good  creation  and  wages  an  inces- 
sant war  against  his  counterpart  Angra  Mainyu  (Ahriman)  and 
the  latter's  army  of  noxious  spirits.  The  Prmctpfe  d  Evil  has 
created  darkness,  suffering,  and  sins  of  all  lands;  ht  U  ansoof 
to  hurt  the  creatures  of  the  good  creation;  ht  loi^  to  endave 
the  faithful  of  Ahura  Mazda  by  bringing  them  into  fabehood 
or  into  some  impure  contact  with  an  evil  being;  he  is  dftsen 
called  Druj  ('* Deception")*  Under  him  are  marshalled  the 
daevas  (^^  demons  "),  from  six  of  whom  a  group  has  been  formed 
explicitly  antithetic  to  the  Amesha  Spentas.  Among  the  demcms 
are  Acshma  ("Wrath,  Violence'*),  Aka  Manah  ("Evil  Mind'O, 
Bushyasta  ("Sloth"),  Apaosha  ("Drought"),  and  Nasu 
("G>rpse"),  who  takes  hold  of  corpses  and  makes  them  im^ 
pure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Yatus  ("sorcerers")  and  the  Pai- 
rikas  (Modem  Persian  pari^  "fairy"),  who  are  spirits  of  seduc- 
tion. The  struggle  between  the  good  and  the  evil  beings,  in 
which  man  takes  part  by  siding,  according  to  his  conduct,  with 
Ahura  Mazda  or  with  his  foe,  is  to  end  with  the  victory  of  the 
former  at  the  great  renovation  of  the  world,  when  a  flood  of 
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pushed  by  Zwoaster  into  the  bidegfoiuidj  £^ 

a  very  pc^mlar  cult  anumg  the  peopfem  Plerwi  as  iS^-g^^Si^ 

plighted  word,  the  protector  of  Justus^  aiii  tte  dc^  llifr||Ns 

victory  in  battle  against  the  foes  of  ^tibe  hmsmmio^ 

the  worshippers  of  Truth  and  Ri|^il«MiMSs  (Ai^ 

cult  spread,  as  is  well  known,  at  a  hfier  pedioci  titti  "0^ 

Roman  Empire,  and  he  has  as  his  satdlites,  to  he^  ism  ni  his 

function  of  guardian  of  Law,  Rashnu  ("Justice")  and  SmoAm 

("Discipline"). 

Under  the  gods  are  the  spirits  called  Fravashis,  who  cmjph         t 
nally  were  the  manes  of  ancestors,  but  in  the  ZtMoaifilili 
creed,  are  genii,  attached  as  guardians  to  all  beings  faumaa  and 
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CHAPTER 
WARS  OF  GOPS  AND 

THE  mythology  <rf  the  In<fiam  aiid  tlie  Inmii^ 
a  wide  extension  to  the  conception  of  «  xarog;^  tiifiyWfeU 
light  and  darkness,  this  being  the  development  of  myths  ^tin^ 
back  to  Indo-European  times  and  foond  among  all  ludb^ 
European  peoples.  Besides  the  cosmpgonic  stories  in  whidt 
monstrous  giants  are  killed  bjr  the  gods  of  skj  or  storm  we  have 
the  myths  of  the  storm  and  of  the  fire.  In  the  fcxrmer  a  heaTofy 
being  slays  the  dragon  concealed  in  the  doud,  idiote  wateri 
now  flow  over  the  earth;  or  the  god  deUvens  from  a  mcmster 
the  cows  of  the  clouds  that  are  impiiscmed  in  some  wmseSim 
or  cavern,  as,  for  example,  in  the  fegemb  conoeming  Himtl^ 
and  Gerj^neus  or  Cacus.^  In  the  second  dbss  of  myt&s  thi 
fire  of  heaven,  produced  in  the  cloud  or  in  an  aeilal  sei^  Is 
brought  to  earth  by  a  bird  or  by  a  daring  hpnan  IwiBg  like 
Prometheus. 

All  th^e  myths  tell  of  a  struggle  against  powers  of  darkaiess 
for  light  or  for  blessings  under  the  form  of  rain.  They  were 
eminently  susceptible  of  being  systematized  in  a  dualistic 
form,  and  the  strong  tendency  toward  symbdism^  observable 
both  in  old  Indian  (Vedic)  and  <4d  Iranian  conceptions,  re- 
sulted in  the  association  of  moral  ideas  with  the  cosmic 
struggle,  thus  easily  leading  to  dualism. 

The  recent  discoveries  in  Boghaz  Kyoi  and  elsewhere  in  tiie 
Near  East  have  shown  that  the  Indo-Iranians  were  in  (mn 
tact  with  Assyro-Babylonian  culture  at  an  early  date,  and  theft 
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Mai4ulE» ji  tolar  drily •  AtProfeMorMotro 
tli(»  Aytibk  is  bued  upoii  the  aimual  phc 
ta  Babykmui  wl^a  the  wiiole  vallejr  is  flcK>dedt  ^W^^ 
CKpeqp  MiDts  the  pUinSi  and  the  sun  is  obscordL  -A 
going  on  between  the  waters  and  storms  m  ^^jQi^ 
and  the  son  on  the  other;  but  the  latter  is  finattj 
for  Marduk  subdues  Hamat  and  triumphanttf  iaai!^lp| 
the  hesivens  from  one  end  to  the  other  as  genend 

In  other  myths,  more  specifically  those  of  the 
storm  is  represented  by  a  buU,^  an  idea  not  far  remote 
Indo-Iranian  conception  which  identifies  the  stornM]|9|ii^^ 
a  cow  or  an  ox.  The  storm-god  is  likewise  symbdtaBQ^,' 
the  form  of  a  bird,  a  figure  which  we  also  find  in  Iraniaii^ 
as  when  an  eagle  brings  to  the  earth  the  fire  qf  hea 
lightning.    Similarly  in  Babylonian  mythology  the 
endeavours  to  capture  the  tablets  of  Fate  from  £n-lil^ 
ing  the  contest  which  takes  place  in  heaven  Zu  seizes 
lets,  which  only  Marduk  can  recover.  Like  the  dragon  wliQf^ 
hidden  the  cows,  Zu  dwells  in  an  inaccessible  recess  in  the 
tains,  and  Ramman,  the  storm-god,  is  invoked  to 
him  with  his  weapon,  the  thunderbolt.* 

Among  the  Indo-Iranians,  the  poetic  imagination  of 
Vedic  Indians  has  given  the  most  complete  description  13$ 
conflict  in  the  storm-cloud.  With  his  distinctive  weapon^ 
vajra  (" thunderbolt"),  Indra  slays  the  demon  of  drought 
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y^i^Mf^'iSbf^m^       J^HUBq  an  maccetaible 
Ui  ^*H  Jii4  iiM»?iBAiip  the  itorm-god,  it  inv 
%^Jv  nrfCh  iiSi  if«4||K>ii«  the  thunderbolt.* 

\3f^>«tollir  tl?*r    1  udr^  Ira nlans,  the   pc»etic   i 
Vv'ii^v'  JiH'J.it.nii  h^^  g«vcr  ihf  most  complete 
'  t-S\Airb  thr  irtter*i-<.kKitJ.    With  hU  dUtinctiye 
%i  ~.i  '*'v;-'Ujdc-hc:ft  'M,  Ipv^ri:  ?ia>  s  the  demon  of 
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terrible^  90  tiiat  fciniM 

aftidtoIiaT& 

released  tiMi  wateai  ^ 

is  irequestty  cmX^A  Vrmi3^ 

and  often  assigned  to  Iii^  akii^v^ 
Trita,  the  Son  of  Xp^A. 
of  a  dragon,  the 

He  released  the  cows  whSdi  tdie  so^^ 
cavern,  and  this  cave  is  also  a  dkmd^  twil^ 
Trita,  whose  wempcm  is  agaia  the  tibnnilaciKil^  is 
rescued  by  the  winds*  He  lives  in  a  sei^et  ahbde  ini^ 
and  is  the  fire  of  heaven  blowing  from  on  hig^  <m  the  tsnw^ 
trial  fire  (ngwt),  caudng  the  Barnes  to  rise  and  sharpeii^|ii|^ 
them  like  a  smelter  in  a  fiimace.*  Trita  has  brought  |u(t^  jteoii 
heaven  to  earth  and  prepared  the  intooDcating  draught  of 
immortality,  the  soma  that  gives  strength  to  Bidnu' 

In  Iran,  Indra  is  prmcticaUf  eieluded  from  the  pantheon, 
being  merely  mentioned  from  time  tol^ttne  m  a  demon  11^ 
Mainyu.  Triu,  on  the  other  lumt,  Is  kii0wn  as  a  bendMaodt 
hero,  one  of  the  first  priests  who  pirt^aied  himia^  (^ 
soma),^  the  plant  of  life,  and  as  such  he  is  cillad  the  ftitt 
healer,  the  wise,  the  strong  'Vho  drove  back  sidEness  tojidb^ 
ness,  death  to  death/'  He  asked  for  a  'source  of  remedfes,  ai^ 
Ahura  Mazda  brought  down  the  healing  plants  which  by  many 
myriads  grew  up  all  around  the  tree  Gaokerena,  or  White 
Haoma.*  Thus,  under  the  name  of  Thrita  (Sanskrit  Trita) 
he  is  the  giver  of  the  beverage  made  from  the  juice  of  the  mar- 
vellous plant  that  grows  on  the  summits  of  mountains,  just  as 
Triu  is  in  India.^® 

Under  the  appeUation  of  Thraetaona,  son  of  Athwya  (Sans- 
krit  Aptya),  another  preparer  of  haoma,"  he  smote  the  dragon 
Azhi  Dahaka,  three-jawed  and  triple-headed,  six-eyed,  with 
mighty  strength,  an  imp  of  the  spirit  of  deceit  created  by  Angra 
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«M  iiorai»foo8  wmi  CM  Dfiiiigeft  01  arei  iiifWfiwWMi-j 
lOTeaib  t^^^^  ia  the  Axpt  ol  a  biidt  *  viiHwMi^^  j^HKj 
di^  m  lioWft  *ii]iifer  the  aAme  ol  FaiidJiDL  he 
fKHtifit  heio  in  the  Peniftn  qpfe*  BB#  mythitut  intiiw 
detii^  tf  one  cooipara  die  ftona-etofies  iii  iSkm- 
thoM  ia  the  AyetUu  AH  et>eiitial  feetuiw  ale  ifei^j 
boliitkki.  The  myth  of  a  oonflkt  between  a  god 
Mortal  aad  a  diagon  aMuinet  many  shapes  in  Irast 
its  gen»al  outlines  it  is  undianging.  In  ThiaSlaooi^ 
the  victor  was,  as  we  have  seen,  connected  with 
fixe,  itself  under  tlie  name  of  Atar,  son  of  Ahura 
represented  as  having  been  in  combat  with  the 

Dahaka: 

**  File,  Ahura  Mazda's  ofiFspriog, 
Then  did  hasten,  hasten  forward. 
Thus  within  himself  communing: 

'Let  me  seize  that  Glory  unattainable.' 
But  belund  him  hurded  onward 
Azhi,  blasphemies  outpouring, 
Triple-mouthed  and  evil-cre^ied: 

'Back!  let  this  be  told  thee, 

Fire,  Ahura  Mazda's  offspring: 

If  thou  boldest  fast  that  thing  unattainable^ 
Thee  will  I  destroy  entirely, 
That  thou  shalt  no  more  be  gleaming 
On  the  earth  Mazda-created, 
For  protecting  Asha's  creatures.* 

Then  Atar  drew  back  his  hands, 
Anxious,  for  his  life  affrighted. 
So  much  Azhi  had  alarmed  him. 
Then  did  hurtle,  hurtle  forward. 
Triple-mouthed  and  evil-creeded, 
Azhi,  thus  within  him  thinking: 

'Let  me  seize  that  Glory  unattainable.* 
But  behind  him  hastened  onward 
Fire,  Ahura  Mazda's  offspring. 
Speaking  thus  with  words  of  meaning: 
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-^  Aadiiy  larifde-iiiotttiied  Dal^^ 
H  thou  holdcft  fan  that  tihigg  iMMtliiiiiMi^ 
I  shall  sparlde  iip  thy  botloclBi^  |>dudl^ba|if% 

That  them  shall  110  iMMe  be  coaiia^ 

On  the  earth  Maxda-ereatedt 

For  destfoyiog  Asha^  matnies/  3    ..      I  v 

Then  Azhi  drew  back  his  hasdSi  '    ^ 

Anwms,  for  Us  lile  affrightedy  '' 

So  much  Atar  had  alanMd  hliB. 

Forth  that  Glory  went  npHnidlaig  e 

To  the  ocean  Vourukasha.  -i  • 

Straightway  then  the  Child  of  Waters^  '  |  * 

Swtft  of  horses,  seised  upon  Idm. 
This  doth  the  Quid  of  Waters^  swift  of  hofses,  desiim  ^  ^^ 

'Let  me  seize  that  dory  unattainable.  >'^^ 

To  the  bottom  of  deep  ocean, 

In  the  bottom  of  profound  gulb/'*  ^ 

Although  much  uncertainty  reigns  as  to  the  loci^isatkm  of 
the  sea  Vourukasha  and  the  nature  of  the ''  Son  of  the  WatOft^ 
(^am  Napat),  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that  they  are  respec* 
tively  the  waters  on  high  and  the  fire  above,  which  m  bora  from 
the  clouds. 

The  Avesta's  most  poedcal  accounts  of  the  odiitfM  m  hl^ 
are,  however,  not  the  descriptions  of  battles  mth  ibiht  Dafaiitt 
but  the  vivid  pictures  of  the  victory  of  Tlshtrya,  the  d0g- 
star  (Sinus),  over  Apaosha,  the  denKm  of  dimigfat.'*  Thoof^t 
and  the  heat  of  summer  were  the  great  scourges  in  Iimnian 
countries,  and  Sirius,  the  star  of  the  dog-dajrs,  was  suppo^ 
to  bring  the  beneficent  summer  showers,  whereas  Apaosha, 
the  evil  demon,  was  said  to  have  captured  the  waters,  which 
had  to  be  released  by  the  god  of  the  dog-etar.  Accordingly  we 
find  the  faithful  singing: 

''Ushtrya  the  star  we  worships 
Full  of  brilliancy  and  glory, 
Holdmg  water's  seed  and  mighQr, 
Tall  and  strong,  afar  off  seeing. 
Tall,  in  realms  supernal  workuig. 
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ftttl  wilii  the  Mcrifioe  «od  tl|6  ^ 

golden  eait  tad  capariMned  hi  gold.  Btal'llie 
•rotliei  down  to  meet  him  in  the  foim^t  d^tieft 
bald  ears,  bald  with  a  bald  back»  bald  with  a  hM 
{qI  hone»  Th^  meet  together,  hocrf  against  %ooi^ 
together  f(»*  three  days  and  nights.  Then  die  dei^ii^ 
proves  stranger  than  the  bri^t  and  glorious  T^t^' 
comes  him,  and  he  drives  him  back  a  full  n^k  fioni 
Vourukasha*  In  deep  distress  the  bright  and  g^ctfioQi 
cries  out: 

^Woe  to  me,  Ahurs  Mazdul 

Bane  for  jrou,  ye  plants  and  waters! 

Doomed  the  faith  that  worships  Mazda! 
Now  men  do  not  worship  me  with  worship  that  qpeaks  my 
...  If  men  should  worship  me  with  worship  that  spsilps 
name,  •  •  • 

For  myself  I  'd  then  be  gaining  \' .  -T&. 

Strength  of  horses  ten  in  number, 

Strength  of  camels  ten  in  number, 

Strength  of  oxen  ten  in  number, 

Strength  of  mountains  ten  in  number. 
Strength  of  navigable  rivers  ten  in  number.*'  ^' 

Hearing  his  lament,  the  faithful  oflFer  a  sacrifice  to  Tishtlyi| 
and  the  bright  and  glorious  one  descends  yet  again  to  the  Mit 
Vourukasha  in  the  guise  of  a  white,  beautiful  horse,  with  golden 
ears  and  caparisoned  in  gold.  Once  more  the  demon  ^^aosiui 
rushes  down  to  meet  him  in  the  form  of  a  dark  horse,  bald  wi^ 
bald  ears.  They  meet  together,  they  fight  together  at  the  tUBM 
of  noon.    Then  Tishtrya  proves  stronger  than  Apaosha  antii 
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Then  Ushtrya  goes  to  the  sea 
boil  up  and  down,  causing  it  to  stream  up  u4  oi^  Itk 
so  that  not  only  the  shores  of  the  sea,  but  its  centre,  afifi 
ing  oven  After  this  vapours  rise  up  above  Mbuiit 
that  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  Vourukashi^  and  th^ 
push  forward,  forming  clouds  and  following  tlie  sOisth  Ifiriill 
along  the  wayv  traversed  by  Haoma,  tlie  bestower  Of  pros* 
perity.  Behind  him  rushes  the  mighty  iThid  of  Muda,  aiut  tim 
rain  and  the  cloud  and  the  hail,  down  to  the  villages,  down  tothe 
fields,  down  to  the  seven  regions  of  etith. 

Not  only  does  llshtiya  enter  the  oont^  as  il  boise,  b^it^^^^ 
also  appears  as  a  bull,  a  disguise  which  reminds  us  df  i&b  Siii^ 
myth  in  which  the  storm-god  Zu  fights  und^  the  nrae^^of  # 
bull,  and  which  is  an  allusion  to  the  violence  of  the  storauMild 
to  the  fertility  which  water  brings  to  the  world. 

Finally  Tishtrya  is  changed  into  a  brilliant  youth,  and  that 
is  why  he  is  invoked  for  wealth  of  male  children.  In  this  avatar 
he  manifests  himself 
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With  the  body  of  a  youQg  man, 
Fifteen  years  of  age  and  shining, 
Clear  of  eye,  and  tall,  and  sturdy, 
Full  of  strength,  and  very  skilful.^  » 


This  rain-myth  was  later  converted  into  a  cosmic  st(»y,  and 
Tishtrya's  shower  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  pri** 
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dme  foiait  wUdi  I10  MMnMd«*«-*tti  fiWTitlfrtt%# 
tlifti  nem  fiqipoted  to  be  tkkqr  ift 
lifop  of  tliftt  nia  becameM  1^  «•  a  bop|^|ua|4 
the  helgbt  of  a  mail  over  die  whole  of  tliii  aiiiki 
noadow  cteatmet  on  the  earth  bong  all  kUled  by^  Umi 
intD  the  holet  of  the  earth/*  AttawMxi  the  iilwl 
the  water  was  all  swept  awa^  and  was  brou^ 
den  of  the  earthy  and  the  tea  Vourokatha  C 
aroae  from  it.  ^The  iioiious  creatares  reniaiaed 
the  earthy  and  thdr  venom  and  stench  were  miiiglfid 
earthy  and  in  order  to  cany  that  pdaon  awajf  fmn 
Tbhtar  went  down  into  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  a 
with  long  hooft/*  conquering  .A4)aosha  and  cantiiig  1^ 
to  flow  out.* 

In  his  function  of  collector  and  distributor  of  wateia 
the  sea  Vourukasha,  Ushtrjra  is  aided  by  a  strange 
being,  called  the  three-legged  ass.  **  It  stands  amid  tlwt 
formed  ocean,  and  its  feet  are  three,  eyes  six,  mouthi 
ears  two,  and  horn  one,  body  white,  food  spiritual,  an($ 
righteous.  And  two  of  its  six  eyes  are  in  the  positkm  dt 
two  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  two  in  the  position^^^ 
hump;  with  the  sharpness  of  those  six  eyes  it  overooraieS| 
destrojrs.  Of  the  nine  mouths  three  are  in  the  head, 
the  hump,  and  three  in  the  inner  part  of  the  flanks;  and 
mouth  is  about  the  size  of  a  cottage,  and  it  is  itself  as 
Mount  Alvand  [eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea].  •  «  • 
that  ass  shall  hold  its  neck  in  the  ocean  its  ears  will  tetfi^^ 
all  the  water  of  the  wide  formed  ocean  will  shake  with  agi* 
.  •  .  When  it  stales  in  the  ocean  all  the  sea-water  will 
purified/*   Otherwise,  ^^all  the  water  in  the  sea  would 
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perished  6ma  die  coattiiiiiiiSiQ*^ 
aptrit  hu  brou^t  into  its  wnfier/'  i^ 
ass  is  anothor  incarnatiofi  ci  tim 
maintaiiii  that  it  is  some 
priests  and  fitted  into  th^  systeitt*'' 

Zbroastrianism,  being  inclined  to 
fying  abstractions^  has  created  a  genius  of  yictaoiy^  laii^^ 
the  conquest  of  evil  creatures  and  foes  ct  ^prf 
which  the  myths  attribute  to  Thraetaon^i  TishtiTay  iuid  otlMar 
heroes.  The  name  of  this  deitjr  is  VeiMliri^hiM  C'VlelQfjr 
over  Adverse  Attack'0»  ^ui  eipressiim  lemittding  us  of  tlie 
epithet  Vrtrahan  C'Slayer  of  Vftra")  of  the  mf^ If^ 
conqueror-god  Indra.  The  v^Op  tlie  ^*  attack,^  is  in  the  U/ttm 
case  made  into  the  name  of  the  assailing  dragon  Afaj)  iht 
Iranian  Azhi. 

Verethraghna  penetrated  into  pq>ular  wc^ship  and  evm 
became  the  great  Hercules  of  the  Armenians^  who  wtse  ht 
centuries  under  the  influence  of  Iranian  culture  and  who 
called  the  hero  VahftgUi  a  corruption  of  Verethraghna#*  He 
was  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  the  o&emf  probabljr  a 
reminiscence  of  the  sea  Vourukasha^  and  fat  seukitepsd  J|0t 
only  the  dragon  Azhi,  whom  we  know,  but  also  Vildii|>a»  wl^^ 
name  in  the  Avesta  is  an  epithet  of  Asdii,  mm^Bik^  ^^^tAmt 
saliva  is  poisonous/'  and  he  fettered  them  cte  M&mittkUeS^ 
vand.^  In  a  hymn  of  the  Avesta  ^  the  various  tncaraa^oiis 
of  Verethraghna  are  enumerated.  Here  he  describes  himself 
as  ^'the  mightiest  in  might,  the  most  victorious  in  victory,  tl» 
most  glorious  in  glory,  the  most  favouring  in  favour,  the  most 
advantageous  in  advantage,  the  most  healing  in  healing/'^ 
He  destroys  the  malice  of  all  the  malicious,  of  demons  as  widl 
as  of  men,  of  sorcerers  and  spirits  of  seduction,  and  of  other 
evil  beings.  He  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  strongs  beautiful  infid, 
hearing  the  Glory  made  by  Mazda  that  is  both  health  «tkd 
strength;  '^  and  next  he  conquers  in  the  form  of  a  hiimdsofiie 
bull,  with  yeUow  ears  and  golden  homs.^ 
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^artRiipaif  pfOy  WIIA  WaKl  It  lOWWp 

IbBu&mg  pnif  iriik  ^lA^ 
Who  of  bifd4diid  is  tht  i«ifM%      :  U^,j^ 
lislilBtt.  too.  of  tlifiiii  tiiat  life  ididL^ 
He  done  of  all  tliiogt  Ihfiiig 
To  tiM  •mnr't  flight  AttaiMd^ 
Though  well  shot  h  tpeedeth  ommtib 
Forlh  he  fliet  with  rufflnig  teuiieft 
When  the  dawn  bqpnt  to  glniimer» 
Seekiiig  evening  meab  at  ni^tfall, 
Seeking  morning  mealt  at  fonrife. 
Skimming  o*er  die  vallejred  ridgei»   ' 
Skimming  o'er  the  loftjr  hill-topt, 
Skimming  o'er  deep  vales  of  riveri. 
Skimming  o'er  the  fbrests'  tummitt, 
what  the  birds  may  utter."  • 


Then  Verethraghna  comes  as  ''a  beautiful  wild  UOf^ 
horns  bent  round/*  and  again  as  "a  fighting  buck  wi^  llp^ 
horns."   That  these  are  symbols  of  virility  is  shown  ' 
next  avatar,  the  tenth,  in  which  he  appears 
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In  a  shining  hero's  body, 
Fair  of  form,  Mazda-created, 
With  a  dagger  gold-damascened, 
Beautified  with  all  adornment. 


+-""',  ■-  l*J  '' 


Verethraghna  gives  the  sources  of.  manhood,  the  strength  dl  'Wt 
arms,  the  health  of  the  whole  body,  the  sturdiness  of  the  in^Kife  bii^9ii|r 
and  the  eyesight  of  the  ib^r-fish,  which  lives  beneath  the  wateft jtwl 
can  measure  a  ripple  no  thicker  than  a  hair,  in  the  Rangha  w^Mt 
ends  lie  afar,  whose  depth  is  a  thousand  times  the  height  of  a  mail»« 
...  He  gives  the  eyesight  of  the  stallion,  which  in  the  daiic  aiil 
cloudy  night  can  perceive  a  horse's  hair  lying  on  the  ground 
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Then»  when  VeiedumgfaBA,  Ahnni's  ereetiife^ 

Bindeth  iatt  the  hands  behind  them, 

Teaieth  out  the  esrebaUt  from  them, 

Maketh  dull  the  ears  with  deafness 
Of  the  cbse  batdo-hosts  of  the  confederated  ootm^ieSy 
Of  the  men  false  to  Mtthra  [or,  bdjong  their  {dedgesl^ 

The3r  cannot  mamtatn  thdbr  footingf 

They  cannot  oppose  resistance,*'  ^ 

The  poetic  inspiration  of  this  hymn  has  made  it  ntiHfitiiig 
to  quote  it  at  some  length,  especially  as  k  showi  liie  cofc 
centration  in  the  person  of  the  genius  of  victory  olneiiai^lii^ 
tures  belonging  to  the  old  myths  of  oemtests  on  Mj^L 

Thi.  storjr  wa.  apt  to  have  many  repUca..  BejroiHi  tllOie 
mentioned  here  Persian  mythology  possessed  several  mm^ 
such  as  the  story  of  Keresaspa,  who  smote  the  homy  dragon 
or  the  golden^heeled  Gandarewa,**  and  whose  exploits  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  an  extensive  narrative  in  the  ShS^ 
nimahj  as  will  be  set  forth  later  on. 

Iranian  mythology,  being  essentially  dualistic,  contains 
numerous  other  contests,  such  as  the  overpowering  of  Yima^ 
the  king  of  the  golden  age,  by  Azhi  Dahaka,  the  killing  of  the 
primeval  bull  by  Mithra,  the  batde  between  Ahura  Mazda 
and'Angra  Mainyu  in  the  first  times  of  creation,  the  war 
waged  by  Zarathushtra,  the  prophet,  against  the  tenets  of  the 
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fe  ibe  papetoil  iqsctitioii  (iridi  aqn 
•tnqH^  ia  tte  •torofr<loiui  betweoi  di 
Tluit  coacltttkm  it  obvkmdjr  cao^yriteiii 
likdy,  and  very  natund  abo,  tibat  featwet 
fftacMit  myth  have  penetrated  into  ijioie^eth^ 
aie^  each  of  them,  inctdents  of  the  gieat  d»diilie€iii 
the  tivo  oeatkms.  It  is  this  conflict 
IbUoir  from  the  time  of  creation  to  tl 
at  the  end  of  this  period  of  strife. 
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CHAPTER  tt 

w     ....    . .  •  i)  ,-    » 

THE  Imuan  l^^eiid  erf  cmtioii  is  m  ioflo«%^  41^ 
Mazda  lives  eternally  in  the  xegkm  of  il^]yl^f4|^M 
Angra  Mainyu,  cm  the  conmiy'i  has  bli  abode  in^ldii^ai^ 
of  endless  darkness,  between  them  being  tmi^  ^mo^ibliij^ 
After  Ahnra  Mazda  had  produced  his  creatiiies»  whidh  iratf 
to  remain  *' three  thousand  years  in  a  spiritual  state,  so  thit 
they  were  unthinking  and  unmovingi  with  tntangO>le  bodieSi^ 
the  Evil  Spirit,  having  arisen  from  the  abyss^  cime  into  die 
light  of  Ahura  Mazda.  Because  of  has  malicioiis  nati]»e,  he 
rushed  in  to  destroy  it,  but  seeing  the  Good  Spirit  was  mote 
powerful  than  himself,  he  fled  back  to  the  ^kxxny  darkMs% 
whjMifcJllt.  formed  many  demons  and  fiends  ^  hdp  Unou 

liPPjUrara  Mazda  saw  the  creatures  of  tiie  Ev3^  Sp&j^ 
terriNA|amtrpt,  ^i^^d  as  they  wofe,  and  having  tiie  lao«^ 
edge  of  what  the  ^mK^  matter  would  be,  he  went  to  iilesi 
Angra  Mainyu  and  p^yos^d  peace  to  him:  ^'Evil  Sj^tl  bring 
assistance  unto  my  creatures,  and  offer  praise  1  so  tluitj  in 
reward  for  it,  thou  and  thy  creatures  may  become  immortal 
and  undecaying."  But  Angra  Mainyu  howled  thus:  ^^I  wiU  not 
depart,  I  will  not  provide  assistance  for  thy  creatures,  I  will 
not  offer  praise  among  thy  creatures,  and  I  am  not  of  the  same 
opinion  with  thee  as  to  good  things.  I  wiU  destrcqr  thy  ctea^ 
tures  for  ever  and  everlasting;  moreover,-  I  will  iwoe  all  tlgr 
creatures  into  disaffection  to  thee  and  affection  for  mysetf*^ 
Ahura  Mazda,  however,  said  to  the  Evil  Spirit,  '^Af^potnt  a 
period!  so  that  the  intermingling  of  the  conflict  may  be  foir 
nine  thousand  years";  for  he  knew  that  by  setting  tibat  time 
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owii  wHmpw  ut  %w  «ia  wMi  ms  wspqobbkm 
PttceMog  thill  Aagn  Mmqm  baeioM 
bidc'httD  the  gboeiy  darkneiti  whore  be 
ibr  thite  thouuiid  yean.   During  this  period  Ihgt 
Mnda  remained  nnhermed,  but  eiisted  oolf  Itt'i 
pofteatial  ittte;  and  not  until  this  tripk  iniBffmihMft 
to  an  end  dkl  the  actual  creation  begin.  1^^/^ 

As  the  first  step  in  the  cosmogonic  process  Ahitfvi 
produced  Vohu  Manah  C'Good  Nfind'O*  ii4iei«u|wll 
Mainyu  immediately  created  Aha  Manah  (^Eiril 
in  like  manner  when  Ahura  Mazda  formed  the  oi^tt^ 
Spentasy  his  adversary  shaped  their  countarpaitl.:  "^ 
this  was  completed,  the  creation  of  the  world  todk 
due  order  —  sky,  water,  earth,  plants,  animalsy 

In  shaping  the  sky  and  the  heavenly  bodies  Aimit 
produced  first  the  celestial  sphere  and  the  coi 
pecially  the  zodiacal  signs.   The  stars  are  a  warlike  afli^ 
tined  for  battle  against  the  evil  spirits.    There  aie  ris 
four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  small  stars,  and  to  1^ 
which  are  unnumbered  places  are  assigned  in  the  four 
of  the  sky.  Over  the  stars  four  leaders  preside,  llshtiTa 
being  the  chieftain  of  the  east,  Hapt5k  Ring  (Ursa  Ma] 
the  north,  Sataves  of  the  west,  and  Vanand  of  the  soulll;^ 
he  created  the  moon  and  afterward  the  sun.  4t 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  impure  female  demoii| 
had  undertaken  to  rouse  Angra  Mainyu  from  his  loi^ 
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did  si0t  pleime  ]Mi&  1^^ 

WM  adt  dde  to 

^'Rbe  op,  thgm 

in  the  wosUi  wlitiiefrasijL  IiIm 

and  the  aifchjiiigels 

creation  g£  Afilianiuued  vexedl 

When  difi  had  Aaalmdlkik^AxifffS^^ 
and  started  np  from 

head  and  howled,  '^What  ir  thjr  iiiihi  M^ii|  I 
thee  f ^  And  ihe  shoutedf  *^  A  niatt  ii  tbe^ivyii  io 
Now  the  form  of  the  Eiril  Spkit  was  a  log  lil^e  a:&Mi#i 
bnt  he  made  himself  into  a  young  mad  of  ilto<m  |«^ 
this  brought  tiie  thought  of  Jahi  unto  him.  - 1^> 

Thai  Angra  Mainyu  with  his  eonfedorate  demoni  li^aft 
toward  the  luminaries  that  had  just  been  oeatedy  and  Jhe  salt 
the  sky  and  sprang  into  it  like  a  snake^^  sO  that  the  faeiifmi 
were  as  shattered  and  frightened  by  hnn  as  a  shcqpi  by  a  wM* 
Just  like  a  fly  he  rushed  out  upon  the  irhcje  creation  aii4  Jbe 
made  the  world  as  tarnished  and  black  at  midday  as  tho^gl  it 
were  in  dark  night.  He  created  the  ffyim^  h  !Qfi!pmi^m§^ 
the  chieftains  of  the  consteUaticniii,  J^  thi^r^d^^ 
the  celestial  sphere  and  threw  the  ^cons^iiUitiona  1^^  ^^mfyt 
sbn,*  and  the  entire  creation  was  as  disfigured  as  tilKitlgh  |q^^ 
had  burned  it  and  smoke  had  arisen. 

For  ninety  days  and  nights  the  Amesha  Spentas  and  Yaaatas 
contended  with  the  confederate  demons  and  hurled  them  con* 
founded  back  into  the  darkness.  The  rampart  of  the  sky  was 
now  built  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fiends  would  no  more  be 
able  to  penetrate  into  it;  and  when  the  Evil  Spirit  no  longer 
found  an  entrance,  he  was  compelled  to  rush  back  to  the  nethw 
darkness,  beholding  the  annihilation  of  the  demons  and  his  owp 
impotence. 

Then  as  the  second  step  in  the  cosmogonic  process  Ahnm 
Mazda  created  the  waters.*    These  converge  into  the  iM 
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Itte  ifluttt^^i^^  0ite«  lie  w  Y«tt  ibit4 
^flitt^  iiM;  ffffgifriff  tbem  aioud  ift  liti  "dUft 

All  w»ten  contnwdly  flour  fipooi  tiM 
Aifi]^  Ctlie  W«t|  Stroofc  and  SmMiMfOiw^^^ 
bmidfed  thfflifiiiil  floMctt  duumdi*  ^^mJ  iIia 
dnfy  goes  thioii^  theni  towinl  Motnit  wHigiir^' 
lint  siiniffitt  of  tlist  momiusii  it  Lake  Urviii 
water  fiowt^  and  beooming  quite  pnifiedi 
differeat  gdden  chaniid.  At  tiie  JMOglit  ol  a 
open  gdden  branch  from  that  afflueiit  it  ooQMCtad 
Autindom  and  the  tea  Vourukatha,  wheneeonepid 
to  the  ocean  for  the  pnrificatkm  of  the  tea^  wh3ft 
tion  drizzlet  in  moitture  upon  the  whole  of  tl^ 
creaturet  of  Mazda  acquire  health  from  it,  and  It 
drynett  of  the  atmotphere. 

There  are,  moreover,  three  laxge  talt  teat  and 
tmall.   Of  the  three,  the  Puitika  (Pertian  Oulf)  it  tiia 
and  the  control  of  it  is  connected  with  moon  and 
comet  and  goet  in  increate  and  decreate  becaute  of  fatf 
ing.    From  the  presence  of  the  moon  two  windt 
blow;  one  is  called  the  down-draught,  and  one  die  ii 
and  they  produce  flow  and  ebb.  ^ 

The  spring  Ardvi  Sura  Anahita,  which  we  havie  Im^ 
tioned,  and  from  which  all  rivers  flow  down  to  the 
worshipped  as  a  goddess.  She  is  celebrated  in  the  fifdi^ 
of  the  Avesta  as  the  life-increasing,  the  herd-incpaM|it|||: 
fold-increasing,  who  makes  prosperity  for  all  countriiiir1>. 
runs  powerfully  down  to  the  sea  Vourukasha,  and  all  tt| 
are  boiling  over  when  she  plunges  foaming  down^  tfa% 
Sura,  who  has  a  thousand  gulfs  and  a  thousand  outte|b|i^^^i^^ 

Not  only  does  Anahita  bring  fertility  to  the  fididi 
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waters,  but  she  makes  ^  seed  of  att  mafei  pttii  axM^ 
purifies  the  wombs  of  all  femalesy  causes  ^osat  to  bniit^fi^^ 
safety^  and  puts  milk  in  thdr  breasts.^  She  gave  iti^i^^g^ 
heroes  of  primeval  times  so  that  tiic^  weie  aiMix>m&ca^ 
their  foes,  whether  the  demons,  the  seipoit  AaM^  or^the  gsUbfi^ 
heeled  Gandarewa. 

She  is  personified  under  the  appearance  erf  a  handjOPjie  4^ 
stately  woman.* 

^  Yea  in  truth  her  arms  are  hyrdy. 
White  of  hue,  more  strong  than  hmtes; 
Fair-adomed  is  she  and  charming; 


^th  a  lovely  maiden's  body,  - 
Very  strong,  of  goodly  figure. 
Girded  high  and  standing  upright. 
Nobly  bom,  of  brilliant  lineage; 
Ankle-high  she  weareth  toot-gear 
Golden-4atcheted  and  shining. 

She  is  clad  in  costly  raiment. 
Richly  pleated  and  all  golden. 

For  adonmient  she  hath  earnings 
\^th  four  comers  and  all  golden. 
On  her  lovdy  throat  a  necklace 
She  doth  wear,  the  maid  fuU  noble, 
Ardvi  Sura  Anihita. 
Round  her  waist  she  draws  a  girdle 
That  fair-formed  may  be  her  bosom. 
That  well-pleasing  be  her  bosom. 
On  her  brow  a  crown  she  placeth, 
Ardvi  Sura  Anihita, 
Eight  its  parts,  its  jewels  a  hundred. 
Fair-formed,  like  a  chariot-body. 
Golden,  ribbon-decked,  and  lovely. 
Swelling  forth  with  curve  harmonious. 
She  is  dad  in  beaver  garments, 
Ardvi  Sura  Anihita, 
Of  the  beaver  tribe  three  hundred." 

This  precise  description  points  to  the  existence  of  represen* 
tations  of  the  goddess,  a  thing  unusual  in  Persia  in  ancient 
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of  iImi  W«cefs/^  die  ^PiiieJUi^^^ 
U  the  exact  equivaleat  of  Aidvi  Sin  Aii^^ 
EUa,  moce  pratMiblyitluui  Ishtar,  iribo  wai 
Iranian  goddess. 

The  Evil  Spirit,  however,  alao  clinie  td  ^ 
Apaoaha,  the  demon  of  drought,  to  Jg^  agp^^ 
(Sirius),  who  biestows  wator  upon  the  eartik  4ii^ 
mer;  the  result  of  their  encounter  bdog  the 
been  narrated  above. 

The  third  of  tiie  processes  of  creation  was  d» 
worid.    After  the  rain  of  TIshtrya  had  flooded  tbs 
purified  it  from  the  venom  of  the  noxious  creatuies» 
the  waters  had  retired,  the  thirty-three  kinds  of 
formed.    These  are  distributed  into  seven  pctftions: 
the  middle,  and  the  others  are  the  six  regions  (]ki^ 
earth. 

To  counteract  the  work  of  Ahura  Maasda,  Angra 
came  and  pierced  the  earth,  entering  straight  into  ita 
part;  and  when  the  earth  shook,  the  mountains  aros^ 
Mount  Albiirz  (Hara  Berezaiti)  was  created,  and  thsM| 
other  ranges  of  mountains  came  into  being;  *'lor  aa 
grew  forth  all  the  mountains  remained  in  motion,  lut, 
have  all  grown  forth  from  the  root  of  Alburz.    At  thttit 
they  came  up  from  the  earth,  like  a  tree  which  has  growtt  i 
the  clouds  and  its  root  to  the  bottom."    The  mountain! 
in  a  row  about  Alburz,  which  is  the  knot  of  lan<is  asi4lEi 
highest  peak  of  all,  lifting  its  head  even  to  the  sky.    Q^- 
its  summits,  named  Taera,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  tbir 
rise,  and  from  another  of  its  heights,  Hukairya,  the 
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Anlvi  Sura  Aiiiyoi  fm» 
plant  of  lifej  is  set.   iVIbi^ 
know,  but  its  iiitcisiciituig 
which  naturaltx  causfid  it  M  be 

Next  came  the  creation  of  the 
Ameretaty  the  Aniesha  Sjpcaata  iAn^ 
dianshipy  pounded  them  wmi^  and 
which  Tifthtrya  had  seised.  TTieathedeghiftff 
rain  down  over  all  the  earthy  on  wluch  fiiMi^ 
hair  upon  the  heads  of  men.  Ten  thouiiwl  oI^I^h^ 
these  being  provided  in  wder  to  kaqp  awaf  the  tan 
diseases  which  the  evil  spirit  produced  for  ^e  creatiifei^ 
those  ten  thousand  have  sprux^  the  huiuired  thousji^nd 
of  plants  that  are  now  in  the  world.  .  ^ 

From  these  germs  the  ''Tree  of  All  Seeds'^  was  given  out 
and  grew  up  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  Vourukashs^  wheie  it 
causes  every  species  of  plant  to  increase.  Near  to  that  ''Tree  of 
All  Seeds"  the  Gaokerena  ("Oj&^Hom'O  tree  was  produced  to 
avert  decrepitude.  This  is  necessary  to  bring  alxyut  the  renopra"- 
rion  of  the  universe  and  the  immortality  that  will  fdlow;  every 
one  who  eats  it  becomes  immortal,  and  it  is  the  chief  of  plan^^ 

The  Evil  Spirit  formed  a  lizard  in  1^  deep  wiler  of  VouniF 
kasha  that  it  might  injure  the  Gaokerena;^  but  to^  keep  away 
that  lizard  Ahura  Mazda  created  ten  ikaf-fish,  which  at  i# 
times  continually  circle  around  the  Gaokerena,  so  tibtt  t^ 
head  of  one  of  them  never  ceases  to  be  turned  toward  die 
lizard.  Together  with  the  lizard  those*  fish  are  spiritually  fed, 
and  till  the  renovation  of  the  universe  they  will  remain  in  the 
sea  and  struggle  with  one  another. 

The  Gaokerena  tree  is  also  called  "White  Haoma."  It  is 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  famous  haoma-plant,  which  ha» 
bedta  mentioned  many  times,  while  its  terrestrial  form,  the 
yellow  haoma,  is  the  plant  of  the  Indo-Iranian  sacrifice  and  the 
one  which  gives  strength  to  men  and  gods.  It  is  with  tim 
thought  in  mind  that  the  sacrificer  invokes  "Gdden  HaGNDEUt^i 
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Tbw  I  pij  that  I  nay  ccnqMrt 

Gooqiier  all  tlie  haten*  iMra^ 

Be  tliqr  meft  or  be  thajr  daaaotta^ 

oeiney  ipweiefi  or  wncneii 

Rvleiii  bafcUi  or  pnetts  of  evQi 

TreadieroiM  things  that  walk  on  two  fMl^  .^^  _ 

Heretkt  dut  walk  on  two  feet,  ^  ^ 

Wohrea  dut  go  about  on  icMir  feet,  *  ^^"^  ,. 

Or  invading  hordes  deceitfnl  .-#^  '' 

With  their  feonti  spread  wide  fcr  batde.*^^ 


m 


Above  all,  however,  Haonu  is  expected  to  dfivi 
to  give  long  life,^  and  to  grant  children  to  woiaeiE 
baiuls  to  giris. 

''Unto  women  that  would  bring  ibrdi 
Haoma  gtveth  brilliant  childien, 
Haoma  giveth  ri^teous  offspring. 


•  ^•-'. 


Unto  maidens  long  unwedded 
Haoma,  quickly  as  they  ask  him, 
Full  of  insight,  full  of  wisdom, 
Granteth  husbands  and  protectors.*^  * 
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The  terrestrial  haoma  is  said  to  grow  on  the  aonuittti 
mountains,  especially  on  Alburz  (Hara  Berezaiti),  to. 
divine  birds  brought  it  down  from  heaven.    It  is  ooUectedi 
box,  which  is  placed  in  an  iron  vase,  and  after  the  priciil 
taken  five  or  seven  pieces  of  the  plant  from  the  box  aad 
them  in  the  cup,  the  stalk  of  haoma  is  pounded  in  a 
and  filtered  through  the  vara^  the  juice  being  then  mlnd^ 
other  sacred  fluids  and  ritual  prayers  being  recited. 

The  Haoma  sacrifice  is  supposed  to  date  back  to 
times,  its  first  priests  being  Vivanghvant,  Athwya,  ll^|l% 
Pourushaspa,  the  heroes  of  ancient  ages.    The  <^eriBg'^ff£j 
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an  inao-iranian  rite,  and  the  same  k^grads  aie^^^^^l^^ 
Veda,  wheie  amfia  stma  C^immoital  toma^  lmk«mii4^  k^ 
been  brought  from  heaven  to  a  h^  nioimta^  by  ati  ea|^ 
Swift  as  thought,  the  bird  Bsw  to  the  iron  cattte  dF  the  aljrilttdl 
brought  the  sweet  stalks  back.^^  It  is  acmaUf  an  IndciNC«0|feiM 
myth  closely  associated  with  the fir&^nyths^  lori^ imtiiht 
sky  (the  lightning)  is  said  to  have  been  brou^t  to  earth  iti&m 
by  a  bird  or  by  a  daring  human  being  (Promethens^^  idl#^ 
exactly  the  same  story  is  told  of  the  earthly  firinirink^  4iMi 
honey-mead,  the  draught  of  immortality  ikfifipaaiak).  C^mr 
ously  endugh,  the  Babylonian  epic  also  knows  of  a  marvdloiii 
plant  that  grows  on  the  mountains,  the  plant  **ci  birth'*  be- 
longing to  Shamash,  the  sun-god.  When  the  wife  of  the  heio 
Etana  is  in  distress  because  she  b  unable  to  bring  into  the  worid 
a  child  which  she  has  conceived,  Etana  prays  Shamash  to 
show  him  the  ''plant  of  birth":  ''O  Lord,  let  thy  mouth  ocm? 
mand,  and  give  me  the  plant  of  birth.  Reveal  to  me  the  plant 
of  birth,  bring  forth  the  fruit,  grant  me  oflbpring";  and  an  engle 
then  helps  Etana  to  obtain  the  plant.^*  The  Etananmyth  is 
also  related  to  the  story  of  Rustam's  birth,  as  wifl  be  narrated 
in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

When  Angra  Mainyu,  the  destroyer,  came  to  ^  {dbrnts,  he' 
found  them  with  neither  thorn  nor  bark  about  them;  but  h$ 
coated  them  with  bark  and  thorns  and  mixed  their  sap  wi^ 
poison,  so  that  when  men  eat  certain  plants,  they  die.^'  Theie 
was  also  a  beautiful  tree  with  a  single  root.  Its  Imght  was 
several  feet,  and  it  was  without  branches  and  without  baiie, 
juicy  and  sweet;  but  when  the  Evil  Spirit  approached  it,  it 
became  quite  withered.^' 

In  Iranian  mythology  the  creation  of  fike  consritutes,  to  aU 
intents,  a  subdivision  of  the  creation  of  the  vegetable  worfcl, 
the  close  connexion  between  fire  and  plants  in  Indo-Inmian 
conceptions  being  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  custom  ol 
those  peoples  to  obtain  flame  by  taking  a  stick  of  hard  wood^ 
boring  it  into  a  plank  or  board  of  softer  wood  (that  of  a  Umih 
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ofeea  v^ftided  m  pottfiiing  « tri^  dipnctor 
iliui  f'lMiviiig  thne  tutiom  or  dwdlfa|g»*% 
heftven,  earthy  and  the  WAten.  The  &e  of  tilt 
held  in  very  gieat  yeneimtion  among  all 
was  admed  as  Hestia  in  Greece  and  as  Veita  in 
India  the  domestic  Agni  is  called  G^iftpiti 
Hoase'').  It  is  also  the  guest  (oltUkf)  in  human 
an  immortal  who  has  taken  up  his  home  among 
Vispati  C'Lord  of  the  Settlers"),  their  leader,  tiit|^ 
It  is  the  friend,  the  brother,  the  nearest  kinsman  df 
is  the  great  averter  of  evil  beings,  just  as  it  keq»s  oK 
mals  in  the  forest  at  night.  ^  't;^ 

The  second  aspect  under  which  fire  is  subservient  ttt; 
ity  is  the  part  that  it  plays  as  the  messenger  who 
gods  the  offerings  of  men.    It  is  the  sacrificial  fire,  nA, 
it  is  called  Narasamsa  C^ Praise  of  Men")  in  India.^' 

As  is  well  known,  fire  enjoys  quite  a  special 
Iran,  and  under  its  first  guise,  as  a  representatiire 
essence  on  earth,  it  dwells  in  the  home  of  each  of 
Particular  reverence  is  given  to  the  sacred  flame  whi^ll' 
tained  with  wood  and  perfumes  in  the  so-called  fire 
two  kinds  of  which  are  distinguished:  the  great 
Bahram  fire  and  the  small  shrine^  or  adaran.   The 
fire,  whose  preparation  lasts  an  entire  year,  is 
of  sixteen  different  kinds  of  fire  and  concentrates  in 
essence  and  the  soul  of  all  fires.^^    It  is  maintained  tqr 
six  logs  of  sandal-wood  and  is  placed  in  the 
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vaulted  like  a  domeyOa  a  nwe*   Five  tiiBW  #  _^  ^  __.__.  .     ^ 
priest,  enters  the  room.  Tlie'  lower  p»t  #-Ml:l»pili-i«Mtt 
with  a  veU  (Avesto  paitidina),  pmivm^mmsKl^^^^^ 
pdhiting  the  sacred  fire,  and  hit  hiaid»  itite>|^|iq^ 

down  a  log  of  sandalr-wood  and  redti(M^  i^bipe '#«il':  fil'-'iii^ 

words,  evil  deeds." 
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Bereadsavanh  ("Very  Useful'*)  is  the  geoofiJ  aaa*e  ij|^|B^ 
Bahram  fire,  the  sacred  one  which  shoots  up  bdbiet  '^ 
Mazda  and  is  kept  in  the  fire  temples;  Vohu  Vtymm  (!^^f&^ 
Friend'*)  is  the  fire  which  bums  in  the  bodies  of  men  aiid  ai#^ 
mals,  keeping  them  warm;  Urvaadshta  ("Most  Dc^g^itflil^ 
bums  in  the  plants  and  can  produce  flames  hy  frictiim;  Viiislitfi 
("Best-Canying")  is  the  aerial  fire,  the  li^tning  that  pmifiH 
the  sky  and  slays  the  demon  Spenjaghrya;  Spenidita  ("Most 
Holy**)  bums  in  paradise  in  the  presence  of  Ahura  Maxda. 

Of  these  five  fires,  one  drinks  and  eats,  that  which  is  in  the 
bodies  of  men;  one  drinks  and  does  not  eat,  that  which  is  in 
plants,  which  live  and  grow  through  water;  two  eat  tmd  do  not 
drink,  these  being  the  fire  which  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  wofUiy 
and  likewise  the  fire  of  Bahram  ( «  Bereadsavanh);  om  eon^ 
sumes  neither  water  nor  food,  and  this  is  the  fiie  Vatshta.^ 

This  classification  enjoyed  a  veiy  great  success  among  the 
Talmudists,  who  took  it  from  the  Maasdeans  in  the  sedcmd 
century  a.d.^  Besides  these  five  fires,  the  Avesta  Imows  oi 
Nairyosangha,  who  is  of  royal  lineage  and  whose  name  reminds 
us  of  narasamsaj  the  epithet  of  Agni  ("the  Fire*')  in  India- 
Like  Narasamsa  Agni,  Nairyosangha  is  the  messenger  between 
men  and  gods  and  he  dwells  with  kings,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
endowed  with  a  divine  majesty.  The  emanation  of  divine  es- 
sence in  kings,  however,  is  more  often  called  khvarenanh  (Old 
Persian  farnah)^  which  is  a  glory  that  attaches  itself  to  mon- 
archs  as  long  as  they  are  worthy  representatives  of  divine 
power,  as  will  be  seen  later  in  the  story  of  Yima. 
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^iWt^ismmm^  Kgyit  and  lifil9«ttQF«  iMt 
l^r  lx>  il»^^iui  tDi^^^  of  tlie  fo^ 

nitii  ibilaMns  lad  ttiiofcg,^ 

lEIie  ifdi  crettkMi  wm  the  aaimal  ttifaL 
C  tree  Oaokerena  which  had  wUhiar  itadtf  aft 
aad  tiwiy  to  Iraman  mythologir  kncwi  of  a 
ifhidi  were  contained  the  germs  of  the  aaiaaud 
of  a  certtin  number  of  useful  plants. 

This  ooc,  the  sdie-created  animate  bdfltg»  im»  W 
strong  animal  nHiich,  though  sometimes  said  toie^i 
usually  described  as  a  bull.   When  the  Evil  Spirit 
0X9  Ahura  Mazda  ground  up  a  healing  fruit,  ad|si| 
that  the  noxious  eflFects  of  Angra  Mainyu  mi^t  hi 
but  iriien,  despite  this,  *Mt  became  at  the  same 
HI,  as  its  breath  went  forth  and  it  passed  awigr* 
spoke  thus:  'The  cattle  are  to  be  created,  their 
and  care  are  to  be  appointed.'"  When  Geush  Urv«n  (^ 
of  the  Ox")  came  forth  from  the  bodf,  it  stood  Uj 
thus  to  Ahura  Mazda,  as  loudly  as  a  thousand 
raise  a  cry  at  one  time:  ''With  whom  is  the  gu 
creatures  left  by  thee,  now  that  ruin  has  broken  into  tli| 
and  vegetation  is  withered,  and  water  is  troubled? 
the  man  of  whom  it  was  said  by  thee  thus:  'I  will 
so  that  he  may  preach  carefulness  ? ' "  Ahura  Mazda 
"You  are  made  ill,  O  Goshurvan!  you  have  the  iltnesa 
the  evil  spirit  brought  on;  if  it  were  proper  to  produce  thiii 
in  this  earth  at  this  time,  the  evil  spirit  would  not  ha^e 
oppressive  in  it."    Geush  Urvan  was  not  satisfied, 
but  walked  to  the  vault  of  the  stars  and  cried  in  the  sas|9 
and  his  voice  came  to  the  moon  and  to  the  sun  till  the  Fra 
of  Zoroaster  was  exhibited  to  it,  and  Ahura  Mazda 
to  send  the  prophet  who  would  preach  carefulness  $s^ 
animals,  whereupon  the  soul  of  the  ox  was  contented  tt^ 
to  nourish  the  creatures  and  to  protect  the  animal  worid^  ^ 

From  every  limb  of  the  ox  fifty-five  species  of  gra£i|^^ 
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twelve  kinds  of  medidnal  pbrnts  grew  liiHtlii  ^i^ 'flii^^ 
and  strength  coining  £roin  tlie  semtmS  mtctgyoil^m^ 
livered  to  the  moon,  that  seed  was  thofonjgililjr  pniified  bjr  ^ 
light  of  the  moon  and  fuUf  prepared  in  ev^ory  wa|%  and  tliitii 
two  oxen  arose,  one  male  and  one  female,  aftar  wfeieit  tii^ 
hundred  and  eighty-two  pairs  of  every  sin|^  species  of  amfind 
appeared  upon  the  earth.  The  quadrupeds  wine  to  live  oA  the 
earth,  the  birds  had  their  dwelling  in  the  air,  and  die  fish  w&m 
in  the  midst  of  the  water. 

Another  myth  ascribes  the  killing  of  the  primeval  ox  W"^ 
godMithra. 

The  legend  concerning  the  birth  and  the  first  e^qpknts  4^ 
Mithra  runs  thus.*'  He  was  bom  of  a  rock  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  under  the  shade  of  a  sacred  fig-tree,  a>ming  forth  armed 
with  a  knife  and  carrying  a  torch  that  had  illumined  the  sombre 
depths.  When  he  had  clothed  himself  with  the  leaves  of  the 
fig-tree,  detaching  the  fruit  and  stripping  the  tree  of  its  leaves 
by  means  of  his  knife,  he  undertook  to  subjugate  the  beings 
already  created  in  the  worid.  First  he  measured  his  strei^^th 
with  the  sun,  with  whom  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  *-^ 
an  act  quite  in  agreement  with  his  nature  as  a  god  of  contracts 
—  and  since  then  the  two  allies  have  supported  each  other  in 
every  event. 

Then  he  attacked  the  primeval  oz.  The  redoubtable  animal 
was  grazing  in  a  pasture  on  a  mountain,  but  Mithra  bdiBy 
seized  it  by  the  horns  and  succeeded  in  mounting  it.  The  oac, 
infuriated,  broke  into  a  gallop,  seeking  to  free  itself  from  its 
rider,  who  relaxed  his  hold  and  suffered  himself  to  be  dragged 
along  till  the  animal,^  exhausted  by  its  efforts,  was  forced  to 
surrender.  The  god  then  dragged  it  into  a  cave,  but  the  ox 
succeeded  in  escaping  and  roamed  again  over  the  mountain 
pastures,  whereupon  the  sun  sent  his  messenger,  the  raven, 
to  help  his  ally  slay  the  beast.  Mithra  resumed  his  pursuit  of 
the  ox  and  succeeded  in  overtaking  it  just  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  seeking  refuge  in  the  cavern  which  it  had  quitted.    He 
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The  oijtht  nlatiiig  to  the  ptlima^:iam 
wsmnX  older  Indo-European  myliuu    flNri^ 
the  production  of  Tarious  beings  out  0I  tiMI 
▼el  gi^enttc  cmture  is  a  obtniqgDiife  trtnqr^ 
in  the  mythology  of  many  natibni  and 
Eddie  myth  of  tibe  giant  Ymir^  wto  was  hem 
chaos  and  &om  whose  arm  sprang  both  a  foaii 
He  was  then  slain  by  Odhin  and  his  compaaiepili 
flesh  of  Ymir  was  formed  the  earth,  of  his  falmif 
the  waters,  of  his  bones  the  mcmntains,  of  his  teelii^ 
and  stones,  and  of  his  hair  all  manner  ci  plattli^  (y^ 

Many  features  recall  to  us,  on  the  otlm  hMd^j 
on  high  between  a  light-god  and  some  monster  winol 
rain  which  is  the  source  of  life  for  terrestrial  bemgi 
is  often  personified  under  the  shape  of  a  cow.    Hm^ 
concealed  in  caves  or  on  mountains,  or  the  XDxmMiim 
in  a  mountain  cavern  and  escapes,  as  is  the  case  wteH 
raghna  and  Azhi  in  the  Armenian  myth.    In  the 
Mithra  traces  of  solar  myths  may  also  be  detected, 
is  the  messenger  of  the  sun  because,  like  the  bird  Vi 
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Forth  he  flies  with  ruffling  feathers 
When  the  dawn  begins  to  glimmer/'  •• 


Here,  then,  we  are  dealing  with  a  secondary  myth. 

As  regards  the  various  species  of  animals  produced 
ox,  the  Mazdean  books  speak  first  of  mythical  be{Qg% 
the  three-legged  ass  that  has  been  described  above^ 
created  by  Angra  Mainyu  to  destroy  the  tree  Gaoi 
the  itar-fishes  that  defend  it.    They  know,  moreover^^ 
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fish  that  eadats  in  all  leatj  ii4i«i|kiitltefiaii^i^^  -*^    « 

pregnant,  and  aU  noadoos  water  €api^ti|l<(^  eiWi 

There  is  also  an  ox,  caUed  Hadhaj^iSi^  or ^^^ 

on  whose  back  men  in  primeval  tkaes  paised  Imoi  i^^ 

region  across  the  sea  Vounikaduu    Mmf-ti^^  ^^  "^ 

known  in  the  Mazdean  riiythology*   VhhmtMk^m^  -z? -^  73 

raven  as  an  incarnation  of  Verethraj^mi  0*  ^WIW^^ 

a  messenger  of  the  sun  to  Mithra.   The  most  odcimfee^*  ^  "^       '      "  "  ^ 

however,  is  Saena,  the  Simuigh  of  the  Penians,  lVJia# 

wings  are  like  a  wide  cloud  and  full  of  water  ct^mi^^Mll^ 

mountains.*^  He  rests  on  the  tree  of  the  eagle,  the 

in  the  midst  of  fhe  sea  Vourukasha,  the  tree  with  good 

edies,  in  which  are  the  seeds  of  all  plants.    When  he  i^Msi 

aloft,  so  violently  is  the  tree  shaken  that  a  tl^ousand  twtgi 

shoot  forth  from  it;  when  he  alights,  he  breaks  off  a  thousand 

twigs,  whose  seeds  are  shed  in  all  directions. 

Near  this  powerful  bird  sits  Camrosh,  who  would  be  k|ng  of 
birds,  were  it  not  for  Saena.  His  work  is  to  cdlect  the  seed 
which  is  shed  from  the  tree  and  to  convey  it  to  the  place  wliere 
Tishtrya  seizes  the  water,  so  that  the  latter  nuy  take  the  water 
containing  the  seed  of  all  kinds  and  may  rain  it  on  the  wwld**' 
When  the  Turanians  invade  the  Iranian  districts  Icmt  booly  and 
effect  devastation,  Camrosh,  sent  by  the  spirit  Berejy*,  ffibs 
from  the  loftiest  of  the  lofty  mountains  and  picks  up  «Q  llie 
non-Iranians  as  a  bird  does  com.** 

The  bird  Varegan,  Varengan,  or  Vareghna  (sometimes  trans- 
lated "raven")  is  the  swiftest  of  all  and  is  as  quick  as  an  arrow. 
We  have  already  seen**  that  he  is  one  of  Verethraghna's  incarna- 
tions, and  under  his  shape  the  kingly  Glory  {Khvarenanh)  of 
Yima  left  the  guilty  hero  and  flew  up  to  heaven.*^  He  is  essen- 
tially a  magic  bird  with  mysterious  power.  Thus  Zoroaster  is 
represented  as  asking  Ahura  Mazda  what  would  be  the  remedy 
"should  I  be  cursed  in  word  or  thought."  Ahura  Mazda  an- 
swers: "Thou  shouldst  take  a  feather  of  the  wide-feathered 
bird  Varengan,  O  Spitama  Zarathushtra.    With  that  feather 
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Nctdier  cin  a  buui  of  bfiDuniiOt 
Slay  or  tout  lum  in  conliiikNi. 
It  fint  dodi  bring  him  iwerai€e»  it  fifit  4oIk%M^; 
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Hdp  to  him  the  feather  giveth 
Of  the  bird  of  biid^  Viiengan.'' •• 


The  same  thing  is  recorded  of  Saena  (the 

Shiknamak.   When  Zal  leaves  the  nest  of  the 

has  brought  him  up,  his  foster-father  gives  Waai 

feathers  so  that  he  may  always  remain  under  thief 

his  power. 

''Bear  this  plume  of  mine 
About  with  thee  and  so  abide  beneadi 
The  shadow  of  my  Grace.    Hencefordi  if  ittSII 
Shall  hurt  or,  right  or  wrong,  eidaim  agamst 
Then  bum  the  feather  and  behold  my 
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When  the  side  of  Rudabah,  Rustam's  mother^  is 
allow  the  child  to  be  brought  into  the  world,  Zal  heab 
by  nibbing  it  with  a  feather  of  the  Simuigh,  and  when 
is  wounded  to  death  by  Isf  andyar,  he  is  cured  in  the 

The  bird  Karshiptar  has  a  more  intellectual  part  ta 
he  spread  Mazda's  religion  in  the  enclosure  in  idiidi  d|i 
val  king  Yima  had  assembled  mankind,^  as  will  be 
below.    There  men  recited  the  Avesta  in  the 
birds.** 

The  bird  Asho-zushta  also  has  the  Avesta  on  his 
when  he  recites  the  words  the  demons  are  frightened.**^ 
the  nails  of  a  Zoroastrian  are  cut,  the  faithful  must 
Asho-zushta  bird !  these  nails  I  present  to  thee  and 
to  thee.    May  they  be  for  thee  so  many  spears  and 
many  bows  and  eagle-winged  arrows,  so  many 
against  the  Mazainyan  demons."  ^   If  one  recites  this 
the  fiends  tremble  and  do  not  take  up  the  nails,  but 
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-{?o?hra  also  has  the  AvtstJi  69 
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parings  have  had  no  8pell  uttered  over  than,  tiie  4e^^ 
wizards  use  them  as  arrcrws  against  the  bird  Asfa&^rodita  i»lii 
kill  him.  Therefore,  when  the  naSls  have  had  a  charm  spolcsii 
over  them,  the  bird  takes  them  and  eats  them^  diat  the  fioids 
may  do  no  harm  by  their  means.^  Asho-flmshta  is  pfobal% 
the  theological  name  of  the  owl.^ 

The  part  played  by  birds  as  transmitters  of  wvdatioa  leads 
in  later  literature  to  the  identification  of  the  Stmuigh  with 
Supreme  \^dom.^  As  we  have  said  more  than  once,  the  coo^ 
ception  of  mythical  birds  dates  back  to  Indo-Iranian  ^^  even 
Indo-European  —  times,  and  often  those  birds  are  incamatkms' 
of  the  thunderbolt,  the  sim,  the  fire,  the  doud,  etc  In  tl^ 
^gpeda  the  process  is  seen  in  operation.  The  soma  is  often 
compared  with  or  caUed  a  bird;  the  fire  {agni)  is  described  as 
a  bird  or  as  an  eagle  in  the  sky;  and  the  sun  is  at  times  a  bird, 
whence  it  is  called  gofutmani  C'winged")-  The  most  promi- 
nent bird  in  the  Veda,  however,  is  the  eagle,  which  carries  the 
soma  to  Indra  and  which  appears  to  represent  lightning.^  So 
in  Eddie  mythology  the  god  Odhin,  transforming  himself  into 
an  eagle,  flies  with  the  mead  to  the  realm  of  the  gods.  Besides 
these  mythical  birds  there  are  one  hundred  and  ten  species  tA 
winged  kind,  such  as  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  the  crow,  and  the 
crane,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bat,  which  has  milk  in  its  teat 
and  suckles  its  young,  and  is  created  of  three  races,  bird,  dog^ 
and  musk-rat,  for  it  flies  like  a  bird,  has  many  teeth  like  a  do& 
and  dwells  in  holes  like  a  musk-rat. 

Other  beasts  and  birds  were  formed  in  oppositicm  to  noxious 
creatures :  the  white  falcon  kills  the  serpent  with  its  wings;  the 
magpie  destroys  the  locust;  the  vulture,  dwelling  in  decay,  is 
created  to  devour  dead  matter,  as  do  the  crow  —  the  most 
precious  of  birds  —  and  the  mountain  kite.^  So  it  is  also  with 
the  quadrupeds,  for  the  mountain  oz,  the  mountain  goat,  the 
deer,  the  wild  ass,  and  other  beasts  devour  snakes.  Dogs  are 
created  in  opposition  to  wolves  and  to  secure  the  protection  of 
sheep;  the  fox  is  the  foe  of  the  demon  Khava;  the  ichneumon 
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yfikkk  ouniet  off  grain;  wlieii  the 

0v«r  die  eertJiy  it  produoet  a  bofle^  piU^^ 

lie4geliog  passes  over  it,  the  tiadt%eibbJiiei  ki^ 

isk  dppositioii  to  the  demoii  wUdi  kift  l^^^lii^^ 

l%e  cock,  in  oooperatioa  with  the  4og»  avtsftt^^ 
wssaids  at  night  and  helps  Sraosha  in 
sliepherd^s  dog  and  the  watch-dog  of  the  howie  ipii 
pensidile  creatures  and  destrcqren  of  fiends*   Tbe^ 
annihilates  covetousness  and  disobedience,  alid  iNhs|l^| 
it  destrojrs  pain,  while  its  flesh  and  fat  are  reniedftpfcj 
ing  decay  and  anguish  frcun  man.    Ahura  MMhr^^ 
nothing  useless  whatever;  all  these  animals  have 
Ux  the  well-being  of  mankind  and  in  order  that  the 
continually  be  destroyed/' 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE  PRIMEVAL  HEROES 
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THE  culmination  of  Iranian  cosmogony  was  the  crastioi^ill 
the  human  race.  For  the  Mazdeans  the  first  iiianwat 
Gaya  Maretan  C* Human  life ")» 

''Who  first  of  Ahura  Mazda 
Heard  the  mind  and  heard  the  teachings. 
From  whom,  too,  Ahum  Mazda 
Formed  the  Aryan  countries'  household 
And  the  seed  of  Aryan  countries."  ^ 

He  was  the  first  man,  as  Saoshyant  will  be  the  last,*^and  his 
bones  will  rise  up  first  of  all  at  the  resurrectbu.*  His  spirit  lived 
three  thousand  years  with  the  spirit  of  the  oz  during  the  period 
when  creation  was  merely  spiritual,  and  then  Ahura  Mazda 
formed  him  corporeally.  He  was  produced  briUiant  and  white, 
radiant  and  tall,  under  the  form  of  a  youth  of  fifteoi  years, 
and  this  from  the  sweat  of  Ahura  Mazda.^  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  demons  had  done  their  work,  and  when  Gaya 
Maretan  issued  from  the  sweat  he  saw  the  world  dark  as  mgfat 
and  the  earth  as  though  not  a  needle's  point  remained  free 
from  noxious  creatures;  the  celestial  sphere  was  revolving,  and 
the  sun  and  moon  remained  in  motion,  and  the  creatures'  of 
evil  were  fighting  with  the  stars.  The  Evil  Spirit  sent  a  thou- 
sand demons  to  Gaya  Maretan,  but  the  appointed  day  had  not 
yet  come,  for  Gaya  was  to  live  thirty  years  and  was  able  to 
repel  the  fiends  and  to  kill  the  dreadful  demon  Arezura.* 
When  at  length  the  time  had  come  for  his  immolation,  Jahi 
induced  Angra  Mainyu  to  pour  poison  on  the  body  of  Gaya, 
whom  he  further  burdened  with  need,  suffering,  hunger. 
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MMi  tad  the  pltgoea  of  tlie  widoed 

•btli)»  of  AitftA^ieUiSto,  and  of  odwr 

diedy  and  hit  body  becuse  mftlt^  1mrm%^ 

troie  from  hit  members:  goU^  silver^  ifdi^ 

diver,  and  adamAnt.  GoldwatGaya'a  aeed^ 

to  the  earth  and  carefully  pieierved  by  %MBliii' 

guardian  of  earth.  After  fc»^  yean  it  broqi^ 

human  pair,  Mashya  and  Mashyot,  under  the  i| 

fi«i^9lant  {JUkmrn  ribes)  with  one  stem  and 

because  the  human  oouj^e  were  intimatdy  m^iiif 

bom  at  the  age  of  fifteen  jreart.^ 

The  paralldism  between  this  mjrth  aocoutttiiiit  ^ 
duction  of  human  beings  and  the  ox-stoiy  enJaftiliig 
mab  were  created  b  very  striking  and  is  intentioail» 
Avesta  the  primeval  man  and  the  primeval  ox  afi^ 
together.*  The  same  parallelism,  curiously  enough» 
the  cosmogony  df  the  Scandinavians,  in  whidi  it  h 
that  the  cow  Audhubla  was  produced  at  the  same  tisitr 
giant  Ymin*    The  primeval  giant  is  an  Indo^UfO|«iti 
ception.   We  find  it  also  in  India  in  a  form  moxt 
the  Iranian  version,  for  in  primordial  times  Purufa  (*^; 
was  alone  in  the  world,  but  diflPerentiated  himsdf 
beings,  husband  and  wife. 

Besides  this  myth,  the  Indians  knew  of  another  ei|>] 
for  the  origin  of  the  human  race.  The  first  man  is  Maiil 
of  Vivasvant,  or  Yama,  son  of  Vivas vant.  Yama  and  Idb' 
Yami  were  twins,  and  after  the  latter  had  overtOflSft 
scruples  of  the  former,  they  produced  mankind,^*  a 
story  being  told  of  Mashya  and  Mashyoi  in  Iran,  ai 
set  forth  later  on.  Moreover,  Yama  and  Yami  exist  in 
under  the  names  of  Yima  and  Yimaka  (I^hlavi  Yin 
Yimak),  though  they  have  been  changed  into  a  king 
queen  of  legendary  but  no  longer  primeval  times* 
Yima  is  the  son  of  Vivanghvant,  the  same  being  as  the 
Vivasvant,  and  both  are  mythical  priests  who 
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Soma  sacrifice.  Tl^  am  bon^oQ^  bebgl  Jii 
the  Asvins  (the  evening  and  tlie  OEKmiinff  vtai^jo^ 
taken  by  several  sdbdars  for  tiie  hrif^  tmeiii^ 
rising  sun.  Although  this  is  uncert^uby  tiue  iMbar  vflh^aaMli 
to  ascribe  to  man  a  heavenly  or^in,  m  thci  l^^mm^Stf^ 
wonders  whether  the  youth  of  fifteen  w1k>  k  tl*  ftnil  li^ 
not  identical  with  the  hero  who  in  the  contest  on  ^^  dla^ 
the  demon  Azlu  or  other  stormrdragons.  The  qi^tliiw  H  0^^^ 
course,  hardly  answerable  in  our  present  state  of  kno^s^^d^ 
but  it  seems  at  least  probable  that  a  certain  contaminatipQ 
between  the  storm-myth  and  the  story  of  the  first  man  hai 
taken  place.  We  may  observe  that  the  first  man  is  said  to  be 
white  and  brilliant,  that  he  slays  a  demcm  before  being  ovw<^ 
come  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  that  he  b  bom  fiom 
sweat,  etc. 

A  Manichean  narrative  of  the  creation  and  life  of  the  prime* 
val  man  "  is  still  more  like  a  storm-myth:  ''The  first  man  was 
created  by  the  Lord  of  Paradise  to  fight  against  darkness.  He 
had  five  divine  weapons:  warm  breeze,  strong  wind,  light, 
water,  and  fire.  He  dressed  himself  with  the  warm  breeze, 
put  light  above  it,  and  then  water,  wrapped  himself  in  the 
frightfulness  of  winds,  took  fire  as  a  spear,  and  rushed  forward 
to  the  battle.  The  demon  was  assbted  by  smoke,  flame,  burn- 
ing fire,  darkness,  and  clouds.  He  went  to  meet  the  first  man, 
and  after  fighting  for  twenty  years  he  proved  victorious, 
stripped  his  adversary  of  his  light,  and  wrapped  him  in  his 
elements." 

As  to  Mashya  and  Mashyoi,  who  grew  up  under  the  form 
of  a  tree,  they  give  an  illustration  of  another  myth  of  man's 
origin,  the  equivalents  of  which  are  found  in  many  national 
traditions.  In  Greece  the  Korybantes  were  bom  as  trees,  and 
other  legends  speak  of  the  birth  of  Attis  from  an  almond-tree 
and  of  Adonis  from  a  myrtle,  while  Vergil  mentions  a  similar 
story  of  Italic  origin." 

Coming  back  to  the  Iranian  myth,  we  must  narrate  the 
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deeib of  Afishyta  tnd  Mi^i76i>  Iall|ilr> 
m^tsd  imadk  a  niAiiiicr  disk  ibcir  MBtti 
•lioiildefiy  while  the  waisti  of  bodi  of  tiboiM 
and  BO  ooiiMeted  that  it  was  impOMbli  # 

iged  to  one  and  wliat  to  the  otinatf 
tliejr  chaqged  from  the  shape  of  a  plant  tolQ^ 
beings  and  received  a  aouL   MdunriiSe  the  iieia|] 
and  brought  forth  fruit  that  were  die  tea 
Now  Ahnra  Maada  spoke  to  Mashya  and 
^  You  are  man,  you  are  the  ancestry  of  the 
are  created  perfect  in  devotion  by  me;  petfefin 
duty  of  the  law,  think  good  thoughts,  q>eak 
gooddeeds,  and  worship  no  demons  l**  Thenthqr 
since  they  were  human  beings,  both  of  them^  tfaqr^^ 
one  another  and  they  went  together  into  the 
first  words  that  they  exchanged  were  that  Maada 
water  and  earth,  plants  and  animals,  stars,  moon,  apii 
all  the  good  things  which  manifest  IBs  bounQr 

Then,  however,  letting  the  Spirit  of  Deceit 
their  intellects,  they  said  that  it  was  Angra  Mainya 
formed  water,  earth,  etc«;  and  this  lie  gave  much 
to  the  Druj  (''Deceit,  Lie")  because  they  had  becooBtJ^ 
and  they  are  his  prey  until  the  renovation  of  the 

For  thirty  days  they  had  gone  without  food, 
clothing  of  herbage.   After  thirty  days  they  went  t&00i 
the  wilderness,  and  coming  to  a  white-haired  goat,  theg|; 
the  milk  from  the  udder  with  their  mouths.    Theft 
said,  **  I  was  happy  before  I  had  drunk  that 
ure  is  much  greater  now  that  I  have  enjoyed  its  savour* 
however,  was  an  impious  word,^^  and  as  a  punishjDQMD^i 
were  deprived  of  the  taste  of  the  food,  *^  so  that  out 
dred  parts  one  part  remained.' 

Thirty  days  later  they  came  to  a  sheep,  fat  and 
which  they  slaughtered.   Extracting  fire  from  the 
lote-plum  (a  kind  of  jujube)  and  a  box-tree,  they 
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the  flame  with  their  breath  and  took  m  faiA  dry  fftm^  fetus, 
date-palm  leaves,  and  mjrrtle.  Nfokang  a  roast  ctf  the  die^, 
they  dropped  three  handfuls  of  the  moit  into  the  fire,  sajriilg, 
''This  is  the  share  of  the  fire'';  and  one  pece  df  the  wanainder 
they  tossed  to  the  sky,  sa>ing,  ''This  is  the  share  d  tkn 
Yazatas,"  whereupon  a  vulture  advanced  and  carried  abi&e  of 
it  away  as  a  dog  eats  the  first  meat. 

At  first  Mashya  and  Mashyoi  had  covered  themsdvai  wilh 
skins,  but  afterward  they  made  garments  f rcun  a  doth  woven 
in  the  wilderness.  They  also  dug  a  pit  in  the  eardi  and  foctnd 
iron,  which  they  beat  out  with  a  stone.  Thus,  though  they  had 
no  forge,  they  were  able  to  make  an  edged  tool,  with  wiiich  they 
cut  wood  and  prepared  a  shelter  from  the  sun. 

AU  those  violations  of  the  respect  which  they  had  to  enter- 
tain for  the  creatures  of  Ahura  Mazda  made  them  more  comr 
pletely  the  prey  of  the  impure  demons  so  that  they  began  to 
quarrel  with  each  other,  gave  each  other  blows,  and  tore  one 
another's  hair  and  cheeks.  Then  the  fiends  shouted  to  them 
from  the  darkness,  "You  men,  worship  Angra  Main]ru,  so 
that  he  may  give  you  some  respite!"  Thereupon  Mashya 
went  forth,  milked  a  cow,  and  poured  the  milk  toward  the 
northern  part  of  the  sky,  for  the  powers  of  evil  dwell  in  the 
north;  and  this  made  them  the  slaves  of  the  demon  to  such  an 
extent  that  during  fifty  winters  they  were  so  ill  that  th^  had 
no  mind  to  have  any  intercourse  with  one  another.  After  this, 
however,  desire  arose  in  Mashya  and  then  in  Mashyoi,  and 
they  satisfied  their  impulses  and  reflected  that  they  had  n^ 
lected  their  duty  for  fifty  years.  Thus  after  nine  months  a 
pair  of  children  were  bom  to  them,  but  such  was  their  tender- 
ness for  their  infants  that  the  mother  devoured  one  and  the 
father  one;  wherefore  Ahura  Mazda,  seeing  this,  took  tender- 
ness for  offspring  from  them.^*  They  then  had  seven  other  pairs, 
male  and  female,  from  every,  one  of  whom  children  were  bom 
in  fifty  years,  while  the  parents  themselves  died  at  the  age  of  a 
hundred.^*  The  story  of  the  first  human  pair  seems  to  have  been 
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mait  and  tince  then  there  htm  beisB  a 
tiie  generatioiis  in  tiie  workL    N|tt»  iMil^^ 
create  of  population^  proceeded  on  tiie 
throng  the  tea  Vonruiuttha  and  tettfed  ti 
other  side  of  the  water,  while  six  racM 
waumg  them  bdng  the  pair  Tizh  and  lliiMi^ 
plain  of  Arabia,  whence  the  Pemans  1^^^  i^ 
The  Iranians  are  the  detcendantt  of 
Hoahang)  and  of  Guzhak. 

Besides  the  fifteen  races  ittued  frran  the 
of  Siyakmak,  there  are  ten  varieties  of  mftllifiii 
on  the  tree  from  which  Mashya  and  MashycS 
these  being  ^*  such  as  those  of  the  earth,  of  iImB 
breast-eared,  the  breast-eyed,  the  one-legged^  ^dioi^: 
have  wings  like  a  bat,  those  of  the  forest,  with 
have  hair  on  the  body."  'f  A* 

In  the  Persian  epic  Gaya  Maretan  has  become  flit 
of  the  Iranians,  and  Siyamak  is  his  son,  but  some 
are  preserved  in  the  very  much  adulterated 
Gayomart  (^Gaya  Maretan)  is  said  to  have  dwdtM 
mountain  whence  his  throne  and  fortune  arose,  a 
may  date  back  to  the  period  when,  according  to  D 
supposition,  the  first  man  was  said  to  have  been 
mountains  of  the  clouds.   His  subjects  wore  leopail^ 
just  as  Mashya  and  Mashyoi  were  first  clad  in  the  {(dHi 
mals.    Gayomart  reigned  thirty  years  over  the 
Gaya  Maretan  was  supposed  to  have  lived  on  earth  tl|||; 
length  of  time;  and  just  as  Gaya  Maretan  was 
brilliant,"  Gayomart  was  ^^on  his  throne  like  a  soil 
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The  victory  of  darkness  has  thus  become  the  o^retocmSmktii  >  ^;%M 


moon  over  a  kxfQr  cypress^  ^^wixf&m  lesttlkfe  lilili  ti|^^ 
Darmesteter's  hjrpotheiis.  *.  r    ^ 

The  account  of  the  struggle  betiiFwnAngm^^^l^ 
first  man  is  reduced  in  Firdausfs  narrative  to  a  War  \ueii^^ 
Siyamak,'  son  of  Gayomart,  and  the  imdeed  kii^  Alyriaiim 
(-"Angra  Mainyu),  in  ifiiiich  the  supeff)  yautli  inui  k^ 

''When  Gaiim»rt  heard  thb  the  world  tiirMd  Uaek  \           -   ^^>1 

To  him,  he  left  Us  throne^  he  wailed  aknid  :  K ' "  1^ 

And  tore  his  face  and  body  with  hb  na&;  ■■[^xr/i:'^^ 

His  cheeks  were  smirched  with  bkxNl,  his  heart  was  brakea^  t^''^^^ 

And  life  grew  sombre."  ^^  v*^^j&S\ 

Gayomart  by  a  moral  gloom.    Siyamak^  however^  had  kit  a  U^i 

son  Hoshang  —  who  in  the  older  legcfnd  b  his  grandson  —  and  ^  /  i^ 

h^  attacked  the  devilish  foe,  cut  oflF  his  monstrous  head,  and 
trampled  him  in  scorn.  ^,j 

In  the  traditions  of  the  Iranians  the  story  of  Gaya  Maretan 
is  immediately  followed  by  that  of  Hoshang,  who  is  the  dd 
Iranian  hero  Haoshyangha,  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
Avesta  and  referred  to  in  the  B&ndakisk  as  the  son  of  Fravak, 
son  of  Siyakmak.  The  name  of  this  mythical  rul«  seons  to 
mean  *'  King  of  Good  Settlements/'  ^*  and  he  c^n  recdves 
the  epithet  paradhSUi  (Pahlavi  pishdaf)^  or  ^*  first  law^ver/? 
He  is  the  Numa  of  the  Iranians,  the  first  organizer  df  the  Iim^ 
nian  nation,  and  is,  moreover,  supposed  to  have  introduced 
the  use  of  fire  and  metals. 

The  old  tradition  concerning  him  simply  says  that  he  was  a 
man  who  was  brave  {takhma)  and  lived  according  to  justice 
(ashavan).  Thanks  to  the  sacrifice  which  he  offered  on  the  tap 
of  Hara  BerezaitI,  the  great  iron  mountain  celebrated  in  all 
Iranian  myths,  he  obtained  divine  protection;  he  invoked 
Ardvi  Sura  Anahita,  the  goddess  who,  as  .already  stated,  lets 
her  beneficent  waters  flow  down  from 'this  height;  and  he  also 
addressed  a  prayer  to  Vajru,  the  god  of  wind.  **He  sacrificed 
a  hundred  stallions,  a  thousand  ozen,  and  ten  thousand 
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on  n  gobfen  carpet^  with  A«riraMiil^ 
ofv^fflowiag^^  *  and  lie  dbtiinecl  iImi 
kii«l]r GkMTi  die  Kkommmk^  date  ttoliii 

«<Fbr  A  time  of  long  denrtioa^^  ^ 

So  that  lie  ruled  over  tlie  etndk 
Over  inen  and  over  dcmonii 
Over  toicerert  and  witcniiii 
Rulert,  bards,  and  prietti  of  ev%  ^4, 

WIio  slew  two-thirds  'l^ 

Of  the  depon  hofdtt  mlitiiiyatf 
And  the  Ijrnig  fiends  of  Vateni.^  '■^'^  ^T 

Making  them  bow  in  fear,  thejr  fled  dowia  H^ 
and  on  account  of  his  expldts  his  Fravatl^ 
invoked  to  withstand  the  evil  done  by  the 

The  Persian  writings  have  nothing  but  praise  "ttffiilj 
shang,  who  was  a  just  and  upright  sovwejgny 
world  and  filling  the  surface  of  the  earth  widi 
during  his  reign  men  reposed  **in  the  gardens  of 
quiet,  in  the  bowers  of  undisturbed  security; 
liie  bloom  of  happiness  from  the  vicinity  of  tli 
pavilion;  and  Victory  borrowed  brilliancy  of 
the  violet  surface  of  his  well-tempered  sword."  ^ 

Whereas  early  tradition  said  that  he  had  offered  % 
on  the  top  of  an  iron  mountain,  Firdausi  tells  us  thftt 
the  iron  from  the  rock  by  craft  and  was  the  first  to 
minerals,  besides  inventing  blacksmithing  and 
saws,  and  mattocks.  His  civilizing  activity  extended 
ther,  for  he  taught  the  human  race  how  to  dig  canals  to 
a  dry  country,  so  that  men  turned  to  sowing,  rea; 
planting.  Moreover  he  trained  greyhounds  for  the 
showed  how  to  make  garments  from  the  skins  of  sablesi" 
instead  of  taking  leaves  for  that  purpose.   Like  aU 
Was  a  smiter  of  daevas  —  tradition  had  already 
him  the  slaying  of  two-thirds  of  the  demons  —  and^  lit 
that  kind  of  exploit  took  place  on  a  mountain. 
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''One  day  he  reached  a  moiinum  with  lu8  inea 
And  saw  afar  a  long  swift  dusky  form 
With  eyes  like  pools  of  blood  and  jaws  whose  smoke 
Bedimmed  the  world.  Hushang  the  wary  sdxed 
A  stone,  advanced  and  hurled  it  royally. 
The  world-consuming  worm  escaped,  the  stone 
Struck  on  a  larger,  and  they  both  were  shivered. 
Sparks  issued  and  the  centres  flashed.  The  fire 
Came  from  its  stony  hiding-place  again 
When  iron  knocked.  The  worldlord  o£Fered  praise 
For  such  a  radiant  gift.  He  made  of  fire 
A  cynosure.  'This  lustre  is  divine,' 
He  said,  'and  thou  if  wise  must  worship  it.'"  * 

In  this  story  it  is  not  difiicult  to  recognise  a  storai-mjrth 
thinly  disguised:  a  hero  on  a  mountain  (  »  doud)  smites  a 
large  dragon  bedimming  the  earth;  he  sends  a  stone  ( «*  thun^ 
derbolt) ;  he  causes  fire  (  ->  lightning)  to  appear  and  illuminate 
the  world;  and,  finally,  he  takes  fire  from  its  hiding-place  and 
gives  it  to  men.  The  mythical  nature  of  the  legend  is  the  more 
evident  in  that  it  is  an  explanation  to  account  for  the  feast  of 
Sadah  because 

"That  night  he  made  a  mighty  blaaee,  he  stood 
Around  it  with  his  men  and  held  the  feast 
CaUed  Sada." 

Hoshang  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  (kmiesticate 
oxen,  asses,  and  sheep,  and  to  train  dogs  for  guarding  the 
flocks. 

"'Pair  them,'  he  said,  'use  them  for  toil,  enjoy 
Their  produce,  and  provide  therewith  your  taxes.'"  * 

On  the  other  hand,  he  issued  orders  for  the  destruction  of 
beasts  of  prey.  After  forty  years  he  left  the  throne  to  his  heir 
Tahmurath,  the  Takhma  Urupi  of  the  Avesta,  whom  he  had 
brought  up  in  the  principles  of  justice  and  righteousness. 

The  Avestic  tradition  gives  Takhma  Urupi  as  the  successor 
of  Haoshyangha,  but  does  not  make  him  a  son  of  the  latter, 
as  Firdausi  does;  in  the  early  texts  he  is  held  to  be  a  son  of 
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After  Imving  reigiied  diiitjr  yeai*  «iit 
ao  M  to  ride  him,  timed  into  n  hoiie»  a^l 
one  end  to  the  other^  lie  WM  betiq^  Iqf 
to  the  EvU  Spirit  the  aeciet  of  her  hiidMiii 
we  are  told,  oould  attempt  nothing  afiipiil^ 
betrayed  no  alarm,  and  according  Angra 
the  wife  of  his  conqueror  to  atk  Takhma  Vn^ 
afraid  to  mount  his  swift  Uack  heme, 
confessed  that  he  had  no  fear  eithte  on  tlie 
vaile]rs,  but  that  on  Hara  Berezairi  he  was  ikNqpl|r 
the  horse  rushed  with  lowered  head,  so  that  ht 
heavy  noose,  shouting  abud  and  giving  d^  beiH 
the  head  to  make  it  pass  hastily  the  dangetom 
been  promised  incomparable  presents  by  Angra,  ^bf 
vealed  this  secret  to  him,  and  when  the  horse  was  ipji 
mountain  the  following  day,  he  opened  his  hugof 
swallowed  his  rider. 

Fortunately  Yima  managed  to  recover  his  brotiij|^^ 
from  the  body  of  Angra  Mainyu,  thereby  rescuing  Hfi 
civilization  which  had  disappeared  along  with  Takhnm 
During  that  operation  he  had  his  hands  defiled,  but  b^ 
to  cleanse  them  by  an  infusion  of  the  all-puriff^^ 
("bull's  urine").**  This  story  also  is  scarcely  unlike  a 
m)rth,  and  Darmesteter  *®  compares  it  with  the 
legend  in  which  Odhin  is  swallowed  by  the  wolf  F 
demoniacal  cloud-wolf  "whose  eyes  and  nostrils 
whose  immense  mouth  reaches  the  sky  with  one  jaiir 
earth  with  the  other."  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
those  contests  is  Mount  Hara  Berezaiti. 

Another  story  connected  with  Takhma  Urupi  is 
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^Hk:**^air  fU^  following  clay,  twi 

iri}'  Yiniii  managed  la 
:;,»  of  Angra  Mdiny-i^ 
vfrich  had  disiippcareiJ  aksrtg 

c.'4^-**t    them    Vry    an    infusion  of  tbc) 

::<   .'.  i^hnr'';  ^  Till-.  Kior}  also  is  gokltelj^j 
:."  .,   AT-.'!  I'i: '• -^'^t'M'-' r  ■''  c..inp»iiroi  fi  with 
■-{^■:-^  \.'.   ^'ij;  (A^lii  i-.  '.Mj.iowcd  by  the 
; ,  •^*- fii^v:^  <[.'\Ni-u:.n   "'vr^iosc   rvt;'^   and 
V /*♦;  iJimK-^j.-f"  »  ^^..":  .<-i'.r^^<;  the  sky  vritJb 
'Wi  '■•iii!!  rh*"    c\rr    "    I^  ..houid  i»c  noicd  that 
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the  AiiuJtfAiiA.*^  "^Intheragnof  "iUkfe^^ 

tinually  passed,  cm  the  back  of  theox  Siftaok  ^  ps^Aom0l0^   f ^ 

with  the  lung's  horse],  fran  Klhvamcgf  t£>  th^  oilier  ^M^^ 

one  night  amid  the  sea  the  wind  tvaiv^  upoa  ^  §i^^ 

the  fireplace  in  which  the  {be  was,  ii&cll  #t  was  pmfiA&fii$lf'^^ 

three  places  on  the  back  of  the  ox  —  frUdi  the  wind  dii|fN^ 

with  the  fire  into  the  sea;  and  all  those  thrw  fisites^  tSpi  ti^ 

breathing  souls,  continually  shot  up  in  the  place  and  poil^c^ 

of  the  fire  on  the  back  of  the  oz,  so  that  it  becomes  quite  ^$^ 

and  the  men  pass  again  through  the  sea.''  The  meaning  cl^^bf 

myth  is  not  altogether  clear,  although  Darmesteter  tibskilii 

that  the  oz  is  another  incarnation  of  the  cloud.** 

In  later  narratives  Takhma  Urupi  is  rq>resented  as  hairjiig  a 
reign  similar  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  also  teaches  mm 
how  to  clothe  themselves,  but  instead  of  skins  he  gives  thrai 
garments  made  by  spinning  the  wool  of  sheep.  As  a  rider  of 
the  devilish  horse  he  was  predestined  to  be  the  tamer  of  swift 
quadrupeds  and  to  make  them  feed  on  barley,  grass,  and  hay; 
moreover  he  taught  the  jackal  to  obey  him  and  began  to  tame 
the  hawk  and  the  falcon. 

Firdausi  teUs  us  further  that  when  Tftbmurath  had  conquered 
the  daevas,  binding  most  of  them  by  channs  and  qudling 
the  others  with  his  massive  mace,  the  captives,  fettered  and . 
stricken,  begged  for  their  lives. 

'^'Destroy  us  not,'  they  said,  'and  we  will  teach  thee 
A  new  and  useful  art.'  He  gave  them  quarter 
To  learn  their  secret.  When  they  were  released 
They  had  to  serve  him,  lit  his  mind  with  knowledge 
And  taught  him  how  to  write  some  thirty  scripts."  " 

This  is  evidently  a  later  addition  to  the  legend  which 
makes  Takhma  Urupi  fetter  the  daevas,  and  the  exploits  of 
Tahmurath  have  been  further  amplified  by  the  historians  of 
the  Arab  period,  particularly  as  they  have  identified  him  with 
the  Biblical  Nimrod. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
LEGENDS  OF  TIMA 


IN  iFanUn  tnditioii  the  tlioit  re^ns 
and  Tahmurath  were  fcdlowed,  nrdaun  iayap 
seven  hundred  yean  during  which  Jamihid  niie4 
worid.  Jamshid  is  the  Persian  form  of  Yima 
the  Brilliant 'Of  the  name  of  a  very  ancient  heto 
Iranians,  and  his  epithet  of  ''brilliant,^  whidi  is  aiM 
to  the  sun,  corresponds  not  only  io  the  early  tltaf 
the  later  conception  of  this  monarch.   Firdaun  siyl 
^*  wore  in  kingly  wise  the  crown  of  gold ''  and  that  on  y* 

throne  he 

*'8at  8unlike  in  mid  air. 
The  world  assembled  round  his  throne  in  wonder 
At  hi8  resplendent  fortune."  ^ 

In  the  Avesta  Yima  is  the  son  of  Vivan^vanty  idio 
fered  the  haoma  to  Ahura  Mazda.   Continuing,  the 
scribes  him  as 

''  Brilliant,  and  with  herds  full  goodly, 
Of  all  men  mo8t  rich  in  Glory, 
Of  mankind  like  to  the  sunlight, 
So  that  in  his  kingdom  made  he 
Beasts  and  men  to  be  undying, 
Plants  and  waters  never  drying, 
Food  invincible  bestowing. 
In  the  reign  of  valiant  Yima 
Neither  cold  nor  heat  was  present. 
Neither  age  nor  death  was  present. 
Neither  envy,  demon-founded. 
Fifteen  years  of  age  in  figure 
Son  and  father  walked  together 
All  the  days  Vivanghvant's  offspring, 
Yima,  ruled,  with  herds  full  goodly.'*  • 
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Thanks  to  the  Gloiy  which  long  accompanied  turn,  Yuna 
subjugated  the  daevas  and  all  their  imps,  taking  £rom  them 
riches  and  advantage,  prosperity  and  herds,  contentment  and 
renown; '  and  Firdausi  has  faithfully  preserved  this  tradition, 
declaring  that  for  three  hundred  years  of  Yima's  reign 

*'Men  never  looked  on  deatik; 
They  wotted  not  of  travail  or  of  ill^ 
And  divs  like  slaves  were  girt  to  do  them  service; 
Men  hearkened  to  Jamshid  with  both  thdr  ears, 
Sweet  voices  filled  the  world  with  melody.**  ^ 

The  golden  age  of  Yima  is  an  essential  element  ot  25oioas- 
trian  chronology.  The  period  between  Angra  Mainyu's  in- 
vasion and  Zarathushtra's  religious  reform  is  divided  into  three 
millenniums.  The  first  was  the  reign  of  Yima,  during  which  the 
good  creation  prevailed,  and  then  came  the  dominion  of  Azhi 
Dahaka  (Dahhak),  when  demons  ruled  over  the  world,  this 
being  followed  by  a  period  of  struggle  up  to  Zarathushtra, 
whose  birth  Iranian  tradition  places  in  660  B.C.* 

Firdausi  is  obviously  wrong  in  making  Jamshid  reign  seven 
hundred  years  only,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  reigns  of  Jam- 
shid and  Dahbak  are  in  complete  parallelism  and  must  last  a 
thousand  years  each.*  For  the  Zoroastrians,  who  conceived 
illness,  death,  cold,  etc.,  as  the  direct  products  of  the  Evil 
Spirit,  it  was  quite  natural  to  admit  the  existence  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  of  a  period  in  which  the  good  creation  had 
not  yet  felt  Angra  Mainyu's  deleterious  influence;  and  the 
Iranian  climate,  moreover,  was  likely  to  lead  to  such  a  con- 
ception, since  after  a  glorious  and  luxuriant  spring  it  offers  the 
drought  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter.' 

In  the  Shahnamah  Jamshid  says  that  he  is  both  king  and 
archimage,*  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  old  tradition. 
Yima  had  been  both  the  material  and  the  spiritual  educator  of 
mankind,  but  the  Zoroastrians  wished  to  emphasize  that  the 
religious  teacher  of  the  Iranians  was  Zarathushtra,  and  so  they 
made  Yima  say  to  Ahura  Mazda : 
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IV  fsetb*  die  iUtk  «ad  ipnad  l|*|^y.^j^ 
Wiwmpop  Ainini  bmim  p^mi^; 


''U  lim^  Yina,  an  Mt  rM4r 
tb  feodhra  ^  lahk  attd  ipMid  H,    . 

hMi  dio^  uiytcif  iwdy  to  m  bodi  tw  picilii^i0l|i 
maiditti  attd  dM  natchcff  of  hit  craitUMt^^  ^    *  '-'^f 

Aooordiii^7  Yima  introduoet  meii  into  iSb/Ht 
like  a  kiog  of  tettlen  opening  new  cootttriei  ti^ 
time  tiiejr  fall  short  of  ground  to  cultivate.  Be 
Ahura  Maida  a  golden  arrow  and  a  soouige  inlall 
and  he  undertakes  to  secure  to  his  subjects  a 
with  neither  cold  nor  wind,  full  of  flocks  and  heii$^ 
and  birds.  Three  fires  protected  that  beautiful  laAdt 
on  the  mountain  in  Khvarizm,  the  fire  Gfishaq^nCS 
Asnavandy  and  the  fire  Burzhin  Mitra  on  Mottat, 
but  under  such  favourable  conditions  flocks  and  mea 
so  much  that  after  three  hundred  years  had  paaied| 
there  was  no  longer  room  for  them.   Then  Almsaf 
warned  Yima : 

*'*Yim9  Vivanghvant's  beauteous  offspring, 

Earth  in  sooth  \%  overflowing 

Both  with  small  beasts  and  with  great  beasts, 

Men,  and  dogs,  and  flying  creatures,^ 

And  with  ruddy  fires  red  blazing. 

Nor  indeed  can  they  find  places, 
small  beasts  and  great  beasts  and  men.' 

Then  at  noon  Yima  went  forward  to  the  light,  in  tile 
direction  of  the  path  of  the  sun. 

And  earth's  surface  he  abraded 

With  the  arrow,  made  all  golden. 

With  the  scourge  he  stroked  it  over, 
thus  speaking: 

*0  thou  holy,  dear  Armaiti," 

Go  thou  forward,  stretch  thyself  out 
to  bear  small  beasts  and  great  beasts  and  men/ 
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Then  Ytma  nude  tliit  etrtk  ttiftelt  itailf  ^|^(Kilt  a  lh|#^     i, .; 
larger  than  it  was  before.  There  traaH  t>e|iii  aa4  iptiil 
beasts  and  men  roved  ''"':K 

Just  as  was  their  will  and  jdeasorei 

Howsoever  was  his  i^easttre.'' ^ 

But  a  time  came  when  the  learth  was  even  tliiia  |m  imi^ 
so  that  Yima  had  once  more  to  perform  the  same  iitle$  aflul  liiBi 
did  this  yet  again,  making  the  earth  incieaie  in  oa^  bjr  Me 
third  on  each  occasion,  so  that  after  nine  hundred  jnpart  lihe 
surface  of  the  world  became  double  what  it  had  been  at  %ML 

''Then  Ahura  Mazda,  the  Creator,  convened  an  asaembl^ 

with  the  spiritual  Yazatas  ^^  in  the  famous  Airyana  Vaejahy  a| 

the  goodly  Daitya.'*   Then  Yima  the  Brilliant,  with  goodJ^ 

flocks,  convened  an  assembly  with  the  best  men  in  the  famouts 

Airyana  Vaejah,  at  the  goodly  Daitya.   Then  Ahura  Massda 

spake  to  Yima:  'O  beauteous  Yima,  son  of  Vivanghvant!  \  On 

the  evil  material  world  the  winters  are  about  to  fall,  wherefore 

there  shall  be  strong,  destructive  winter;  on  the  evil  material 

world  the  winters  are  about  to  fall,  wherefore  straightway  the 

clouds  shall  snow  down  snow  from  the  loftiest  mountains  into 

the  depths   of  Ardv!  [Sura  Anahita].^*    Only  one-third  of 

the  cattle,  Yima,  will  escape  of  those  who  live  in  the  most 

terrible  of  places,^^  of  those  who  live  on  the  tops  of  mountain^ 

of  those  who  live  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  in  permaneijit 

abodes.^' 

nil  the  coming  of  that  winter 
Shall  the  land  be  clad  in  verdure, 
But  the  waters  soon  shall  flood  it 
When  the  snow  hath  once  been  melted, 

and,  Yima,  it  will  be  impassable  in  the  material  world  where 
now  the  footprints  of  the  sheep  are  visible.  Therefore  make  an 
enclosure  {pard)  long  as  a  riding^ground  (^catiUi)  on  every  side 
of  the  square;  gather  together  the  seed  of  small  cattle  and  of 
great  cattle,  of  men  and  dogs  and  birds  and  red,  blazing  fires. 
Then  make  the  enclosure  long  as  a  riding-ground  on  every 
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iuie  of  tiie  iquare  to  be  an  abode  for  me&i  I 
grouiid  on  eveiy  tide  of  the  square  «3  a  eti^ 

la  their  ooune  nuke  thoa  the  wattti 

There  flow  forth,  in  width  a  Aailitt; 

And  there  •halt  thon  place  the  meadoum 
where  uncearingly  the  gbldefr-ooloQiedy  wtaM 
faiimictUe  food  it  eaten. 

And  there  thalt  thou  olaoe  the  maancma 
adth  cellart  and  yettibules,  with  battioa»  and 

^'Gather  together  the  seed  of  all  men  and  "mmitsk 
the  greatest  and  the  best  and  the  finest  on  this 
together  the  seed  of  all  kinds  of  cattle  that  are  ^ 
the  best  and  the  finest  on  this  earth;  gather 
of  all  plants  that  are  the  tallest  and  the  sweetest  on 
gather  together  the  seed  of  all  fruits  that  are  the  niaii: 
and  the  sweetest  on  this  earth.   Bring  these  by  fMfft 
inexhaustible  so  long  as  these  men  shall  stay  in  the 
There  will  be  no  admittance  there  for  huiiq>back  of 
breast,  for  apavaya^^^  lunacy,  birth-mark,  datMoisk^ 
mis-shapenness,  men  with  deformed  teeth  or  widf 
that  compels  seclusion,  nor  any  of  the  other  marks 
the  mark  of  Angra  Mainyu  laid  upon  men.    In  die 
part  of  the  place  thou  shalt  make  nine  streets,  in  the 
six,  and  in  the  smallest  three.    In  the  streets  of  the 
part  gather  a  thousand  seeds  of  men  and  women,  ia 
of  the  middle  part  six  hundred,  in  those  of  the 
part  three  hundred.  W^th  thy  golden  arrow  thou  shait 
thine  enclosure, 

And  bring  thpu  to  the  enclosure 
a  shining  door,  on  its  inner  side  shining  by  its  own  lighti***^'^ 

At  this  Yima  was  much  at  a  loss  and  wondered  how  he 
ever  make  such  an  enclosure.    Ahura  Mazda,  however^ 
him  to  stamp  the  earth  with  his  heels  and  to  knead  it  "ml^ 
hands,  as  people  do  when  now  they  knead  potter's  dbi|rf 
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then  Yima  made  exactly  what  Ahura  Maseda  had 
When  all  was  ready,  Ahura  Mazda  provided  the  vara  with  9pe^ 
cial  lights,  because  only  once  a  year  can  they  who  dwell  there 
see  sun,  moon,  and  stars  rising  and  setting,  so  that  they  think 
that  a  year  is  but  one  day.  Every  fortieth  year  a  nude  and 
female  are  bom  to  each  human  pair,  and  thus  it  is  for  every 
sort  of  animaL  These  men  live  a  happy  life  in  the  endosure  of 
Yima,  but  since  Zarathushtra,  the  prophet,  had  no  access  to  it, 
the  religion  was  brought  thither  by  the  bird  Karsbiptar.^ 

The  Avesta  does  not  give  any  precise  indication  as  to  the  thiie 
of  the  coming  of  the  winter  predicted  by  Mazda,  and  though 
it  looks  as  if  that  scourge  afflicted  mankind  in  ancient  timM, 
later  books  show  that  this  was  not  the  case.  The  fatal  and 
destructive  winter  is  to  occur  in  the  last  period  of  the  world. 
Three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Ukhshyat-nemah" 
(one  of  the  sons  of  Zarathushtra  who  are  to  be  bom  hi  the  last 
millennium  of  the  world)  the  demon  Mahrkusha  will  destroy 
mankind  by  snow  and  frost  within  the  space  of  three  years, 
after  which  Yima's  enclosure  will  be  opened  and  the  earth 
will  again  be  populated.  The  name  of  this  demon  Mahrkiisha 
means  ''Destroyer,  Devastator,"  and  is  of  Iranian  formation, 
but  in  later  times  it  was  confused  with  the  Aramaic  word 
malqos^  ''autumnal  rain,"  so  that  in  more  recent  texts  the  idea 
of  the  fatal  freezing  winter  was  abandoned  for  that  of  the 
deluging  rain  of  Malqos.^ 

A  tradition  which  dates  from  very  ancient  days  represents 
Yima  as  diverging  at  a  certain  moment  from  the  path  of  jus- 
tice. He  commits  a  fault,  and  from  that  instant  he  loses  his 
Glory  and  his  kingdom  and  finally  b  put  to  death,  while  a 
devilish  being  named  Dahhak  (the  old  Avestic  dragon  Azhi 
Dahaka)  extends  his  power  over  the  world  of  the  Aryans. 

As  to  the  nature  of  Yima's  sin  some  uncertainty  prevails  in 
the  tradition.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  hints  that  this 
fault  consisted  in  having  rendered  his  subjects  immortal  by 
giving  them  forbidden  food  to  eat,  and  in  the  Gaihas  of  Zoroaster 
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*^Ia  lib  nu&d  b^iaii  to  dwifl  Oft 
Words  of  faltetood  and  of  uatnitlu^  ^ 

Firdauri  eipUint  that  Ylma't  He  in»  li      ' 
pvatmoptioii* 

^Om  day  oontemidatiiig  the  thioot  of  power 
He  deemed  that  he  was  peeriett.  HeloMiirQft^ 
But  acted  fiowardly  and  tinned  aside 
In  his  ingratitude.  He  sumnioned  all 
The  diiefs,  and  what  a  wealth  of  words  he  wseM  '  >t| 
*The  world  is  mine,  I  found  its  properties^ 
The  royal  throne  hath  seen  no  king  like  m% 
For  I  have  decked  the  world  mth  ezodknoe 
And  fashioned  earth  according  to  my  will. 
From  me  derive  your  provand,  ease,  and  stoq^ 
Your  raiment  and  your  pleasure.  Mine  are 
And  diadem  and  sovereignty.  Who  saith 
That  there  is  any  great  king  save  mysetf  ? 
Leechcraft  hath  cured  the  world,  disease  and  deidi' 
Are  stayed.  Though  kings  are  many  wlio  but  I        4 
Saved  men  from  death?  Ye  owe  me  sense  and  filai  * ./? 
They  who  adore  me  not  are  Ahrimans. 
So  now  that  ye  perceive  what  I  have  done 
All  hail  me  as  the  Maker  of  the  world.' ''  ** 
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Another  story  of  Yima's  sin  is  connected  with  the 
he  had  a  sister  Yimak  who,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
pairs,  was  also  his  wife.  Various  moral  considerations 
ing  the  incestuous  union  of  this  twin  pair  have  been 
Yama  and  Yami  in  India  as  well  as  for  Yima  and  Yi 
Iran.  In  India  a  Vedic  hymn  '^  records  a  conversatkxi 
the  twins  in  which  Yama  refuses  to  do  what  the  saget 
time  condemned  as  a  grave  sin,  whereas  in  the  Pahlavf 
the  union  of  Yim  and  Yimak  is  given  as  an  exanaple  ||||| 
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by  the  Maasdeans  at  cmk  pmod  ia  tk^  liiltmyi  ]m 
dakish^  Yima  k  said  io  lurre  fj^'mn  Ub  jurter 
after  he  had  been  blinded  by  fidly  at  the  eiKl  of  Iw  INe%^ 
and  to  have  himself  married  a  denuaneft^  iiMt;mA^w^ 
ing  in  monstrous  and  degenerate  beUigs,  mi€h  at  tdEli^  afl^ai. 

Whatever  Yuna's  sin  may  have  been,  the  long  soon  im^tH^ 
his  punishment,  for  the  Glory  {Khoarenank)^  an  emaluilieif  dl 
divine  radiancy  that  gave  prestige  to  the  Iranian  moQwq^ 
deserted  him  immediately  and  left  him  trembling,  oonfooiicMI^ 
and  defenceless  before  his  foes.  The  first  tune  that  the  &xaf 
departed  from  Yima,  it  was  in  the  shape  of  a  Var^gfana  Urdt 
and  Mithra,  the  lord  of  broad  pastures,  whose  ear  is  quick  to 
hear,  and  who  has  a  thousand  senses,  seized  it.  The  secrad 
time  that  the  Glory  departed  from  Yima  the  BriHiant,  it  was 
seized  by  Thraetaona,  the  victorious  hero  who  after  a  thousand 
years  was  to  take  from  the  devilish  Dahhak  (Azhi  Dahaka) 
the  realm  which  Yima  lost.  The  third  time  it  was  the  manly^ 
minded  Keresaspa  who  seized  the  Glory,  and  who  also  was  to 
be  a  valiant  and  victorious  ruler  of  the  Iranians.* 

Yima,  deprived  of  the  Glory  that  made  his  power^  was  Cfv^ 
come  by  a  being  of  decidedly  mythical  nature,  the  famom 
serpent  Azhi  Dahaka,  whom  we  have  seen  to  be  an  incama^n 
of  the  storm-cloud.  In  later  texts  this  monster  is  called  by  a 
Semitic  name,  Dahhak  (**the  Man  with  a  Sarcastic  Lau^"), 
but  this  is  merely  a  popular  etymology,  a  pun  on  his  real  ap- 
pellation. He  is  now  an  Arab  king,  living  in  Babylon,  and  in 
the  Avesta  itself  we  read  that  Azhi  Dahaka,  the  triple-mouthed, 
offered  sacrifice  to  Ardvi  Sura  in  the  land  of  Bawri  (Babylon), 
wishing  to  become  the  ruler  of  the  world  and  to  make  the  seven 
regions  of  earth  empty  of  men.  Although  his  prayer  was  not 
granted  to  such  an  extent,  he  overcame  Yima  and  made  cap- 
tives ,of  his  two  sisters,  Sanghavak  and  Arenavak."^  If  in  the 
Avesta  Azhi  Dahaka  still  has  three  mouths  like  the  dragon, 
in  the  Shahndmah  he  is  completely  a  man,  though  he  has  two 
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•aakn  qpriq^ng  horn  hk  jhoiddafty 
a  Jdii  of  Atqprm  Miiftjrtt,  a  l^eod 
In  tibe  pfetence  of  thu  momtroiit  fiend 
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HcMt,  power  and  diadem.  The  woild 
To  him,  he  disappeared  and  yidded  alL**^ 
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Tor  a  hundred  years  he  hid  himsdf ,  bat  thift 
day  in  the  Far  East,  on  the  shores  of  the 
his  foe,  informed  of  the  fact,  gave  hhn  no 
him  asunder,  freed  the  world  from  him.  In  tbe 
is  Spityura,  a  brother  of  Yima,  who  sawtsd  YnBt^ 
Sometimes  it  is  explained  that  he  was  in  a  hoUenr; 
1m  had  concealed  himself;  but  by  the  a 
the  stem  of  the  tree  was  severed  by  the  saw,  and  mA 
inside.** 

The  story  of  Yima  is  the  most  interesting  and/^hti 
tensive  myth  of  the  Iranians,  and  it  is  certain  that 
dates  back  to  Aryan,  or  at  least  to  Indo-IraniaHi 

As  the  Avesta  knows  of  Yima,  son  of  Viv 
Veda  speaks  of  Yama,  son  of  Vlvasvant.  As  Yimaii 
of  a  remote  kingdom,  a  marvellous  realm  where  thew 
cold  nor  suffering,  so  Yama  is  the  ruler  of  the  fath€f% 
parted  souls,  with  whom  he  revels  in  a  huge  tiM»' 
Yima's  para  Is  concealed  either  on  a  mountain  or  in 
cess  where  sun  and  moon  are  not  seen,  Yama's 
the  remote  part  of  the  sky.  While  Yuna  calls  a  9 
men  to  assemble  them  in  his  vara,  Yama  collects  the 
gives  the  dead  a  resting-place.  Yima  has  opened  thfe 
mankind;  Yama  is  "lord  of  the  settlers"  (viSpatt)  and¥ 
Yima  has  found  new  countries,  following  a  road 
sun;  Yama  has  a  path  for  the  dead  to  lead  them  to  ^biM- 
being  the  first  to  die  and  having  discovered  "a  way  for 
A  bird  brings  messages  into  Yima's  vara;  Yama  hia^ 
or  the  pigeon  as  his  envoy.  .^St 
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In  spite  of  these  points  in  oommon,  there  is  «ii  impmtant 
discrepancy.  Yama  is  the  first  mortal  being  and  is  dearly 
associated  with  death  and  with  a  kingdom  of  tlie  departed, 
whereas  Yima  is  simply  a  monarch  of  ancient  times,  his  idlgn 
is  a  golden  age  ior  mankind,  and  his  enclosure  has  no  dear 
location. 

This  divergency  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Iranians 
had  another  legend  for  the  first  man:  the  story  ci  Gaya  Mare^ 
tan,  which  dates  back  to  the  Aryan  period.  Hius,  awing  to  the 
desire  of  the  Iranians  for  a  more  coherent  system  of  mjrthology, 
the  concurrent  legend  of  Yima  has  been  transferred  into  later^ 
though  still  primeval,  times,  although  Yima  has  remained  ~- 
and  this  is  very  eloquent  —  the  first  sacrificor,  the  patriarchai 
lord  of  mankind  at  the  dawn  of  history. 

The  story  of  Yama  as  it  is  in  India  ^  is  cleariy  a  legend  ac- 
counting for  the  origin  of  man,  but  the  primitive  shape  of  the 
story  is  probably  an  elemental  myth.  Several  scholars  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  Yama  originally  was  the  sun,  and 
although  this  has  never  been  condusively  demonstrated,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  Veda  Yama  is  often  treated  as  a 
god.  He  is  the  friend  of  Agni  and  sometimes  is  identified  with 
him.  He  is  the  son  of  the  deity  Vlvasvant  (''Whose  light 
Spreads  Afar ")» who  most  probably  was  at  first  the  rising  sun  ^ 
and  who  was  also  father  of  the  Asvins  (the  morning  and  the 
evening  star). 

The  evidence  concerning  Yama-Yima  is,  on  the  whcde,  that 
he  is  the  setting  sun.  He  follows  the  path  of  the  sun  to  go  to  a 
remote  recess,  whither  he  leads  all  men  with  him.  Hie  path 
of  the  sun  was  a  very  natural  symbol  of  the  path  of  human 
life,  the  same  words  were  used  in  Sanskrit  for  the  death  of 
men  and  for  the  sunset,'*  and  Indian  literature  declares  that  the 
sun  is  the  sure  retreat.  The  sun  is  a  bird  or  has  birds  as  its 
messengers,  like  Yama;  and  like  a  sun-god  Yama  has  two  steeds, 
golden-eyed  and  iron-hoofed. 
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dfallilB  Indku  and  tibedklMiliHii^d^^^ 
iHViiCt*  ^1&  ii  oommooljr  cilfed 
9^Ktim  wiiich  it  «t  tlie  Mine  tiaiel^ 

UMivfitfiiiiiA^uiCrma  C'the  moit  i^erioiiay  the 
with  Ui^t'O  Aa<l  kowre-dgtism  (^who 
fike  tme**).  These  epithets^  wUdbi  am  "miir 
vivei  if  Ytnu  had  oosot  been  the  rail,  woiiUl 
Ue  if  he  was  originally  the  first  aum  and 
b  also  MUbM  C'with  goodly  herds'*),  an 
possibly  alludes  to  the  stars  following  the 
retreat,  eq)ecially  as  stars  are  said  in  Vedic  li 
lights  of  virtuous  men  who  go  to  the  heaTend^ 
they  would  thus  form  the  natural  flock  of 
golden  arrow  reminds  us  strikingly  of  a  similw 
hands  of  his  father  Vivasvant  in  the  Veda,  by  dMiiHi 
he  sends  men  to  the  realm  of  the  dead.**  Other 
like  Apollo,  show  the  same  features,  and  it  seems 
able  that  these  arrows  are  the  rays  of  the  sun* 

The  brilliancy  of  Yima  was  so  deeply  rooted  tft 
that  Firdausi  is  still  more  definite  about  it.  As  WH 
ready  seen,  Jamshid  sits  like  the  sun  in  mid  air,  his 
his  throne  are  resplendent,  and  the  royal  Glory  shines 

m 

from  him.  That  this  dates  back  to  ancient  sources  tti 
by  the  fact  that  Firdausi  has  a  very  curious  senteMi 
Yima  which  is  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of;^ 
as  a  worldly  king;  he  puts  in  the  monarch's  mouth  tht 
'^  I  will  make  for  souls  a  path  toward  the  light.''  This  li 
from  the  passage  already  quoted  from  the  FetuRdidbk 
Yima  goes  toward  the  path  of  the  sun  to  open  earth  fOH^ 
and  it  shows  that  this  typical  action  of  Yima  may  0^i||ji 
have  been  meant  for  the  dead:  Yuna  used  to  lead 
parted  toward  the  sun,  on  the  way  of  the  sun  that  as 
of  Yima. 
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And  having  seized  the  throne  of  Shih  Jamshfd 
Slipped  on  the  world  as  *t  were  a  finger-ring.'*  ^ 
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Hie  end  ol  Yima  k  abe  ti^  dbMii^^  llbil 

brilliancy  quits  hun,  the  wwld  tistiliJ'fela«iD  #Q 
vanishes.  When  he  i^>peaia  again,  it  k  til  ^  #nMd^ 
where  the  sun  rises.  -    T  h^i      ^  ,     r- 

A  solar  year-myth  seems  likewise  tb  bave  l^dti  invqfe^  '^  p  T  !^^^ 

the  story,  for  Yima  is  the  founder  of  the  iduw  of  Kai^^ 
New  Year's  Day  that  with  the  Persians  occm  inMsfidr^i^^^ 
beginning  of  the  radiant  spring.   Yima's  vernal  Idb^pkii^ll 
destrojred  by  the  demon  of  cdkl  and  fiost  (MahrkfiduOr^l^  #  ^^^ 

the  sun  and  life  do  not  disappear  forever  from  the  woiM^  Ijbt 
are  kept  in  reserve  for  the  next  spring,  like  the  beings  in  Yima^s 
vara.  As  we  have  seen,  the  legend  of  Yuna  as  told  in  titis 
Fen£dad  expressly  says  that  in  the  vara  one  year  is  one  day* 
The  disappearance  of  the  sun  in  winter  is  thus  assimilated  to 
its  daily  departure  to  the  remote  recess  in  the  world  of  dark*- 
ness,  and  the  story  of  Yima's  century  of  concealment  until 
he  reappears  in  the  East  is  very  much  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  connexion  of  Yima  with  a  tree  reminds  us  of  Yama's 
abode  in  a  high  tree,  and  in  the  AikartHmeda  an  arboreal  dwelt 
ing-place  is  the  home  of  the  gods  in  the  third  heaven.** 

No  doubt  other  stories  have  come  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
solar  myths  of  the  departed  souls.  Thus  the  legend  of  Yima's 
defeat  by  a  storm-cloud  monster,  Azhi  Dahaka,  is  probably 
borrowed  from  the  very  prolific  storm-myth  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  many  times.  The  abduction  of  Yima's  two  fair  sis-* 
ters  and  their  release  by  the  storm-god  Thraetaona  is  a  mere 
variation  of  the  release  of  the  imprisoned  cows  by  this  god,^ 
although  the  sisters  are  at  the  same  time,  possibly,  a  reminis- 
cence of  Yama's  two  brilliant  steeds. 

The  description  of  the  monster's  victory  over  Yima  in  Fir- 
dausi  has  many  features  of  a  storm-mjrth: 

''The  king  of  dragon-visage  came  like  wind 
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The  iNdace  of  die  dnfooy  wUdi  ii  CiflM^ 
to  •  binl  with  bise  wiags.^ 

niuiB]r»  die  «t(»7  of  mm  and  Yueui  li 
that  of  the  twins  Yama-Yami  or  Yima^' 
miieh  heritatkm  agree  to  have  mtefodttiie. 
aiid  beoooie  the  parents  of  mankuidL  laliiirJI^ 
dofaUct  of  the  legend  ci  Mashya  and 
similar  hesitatbns  occur.   It  seems  dear  .^.,..^, 
st(»7  has  been  invented  to  account  for  the 
human  brings  from  one  single  pair* 

Since  the  word  ^  Yama*'  means  ^twin,**  it  is 
that  this  story  bebngs  originally  to  Yama,  ddimip 
possible,  as  several  scholars  admit,  that  Yantt  hil 
vented  later  and  that  Yama  was  primarily  the 
other  being,  perhaps  Agni  (fire  of  earth  and  ftnf 
or  that  he  was  the  soul  of  the  departed  conrideied 
/£ 0  of  the  living  man.^  It  might  seem  preferabti^ 
to  abide  by  the  most  natural  explanatk>n  and  admit 
is  the  male  twin  of  Yami.  Now  the  twin  pair  had  to 
some  pre-existent  being,  as  was  the  case  with 
Mashy5i,  who  sprang  from  Gaya  Maretan's  seed.  In 
of  Yima,  some  traces  are  left  of  a  story  that  ma^  the 
arise  from  the  violent  division  of  one  being.  Yima  l# 
asunder  —  a  curious  feature  which  is  much  in  the. 
mjrthical  stories  among  people  of  fairly  elementaty 
Among  the  Indo-Europeans  we  know  of  the  Indian 
Puru^,  who  differentiated  himself  into  two  beings^ 
and  wife.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Slavonic  people  tell  lA% 
that  the  moon,  the  wife  of  the  sun,  separated  hersdf 
and  fell  in  love  with  the  morning  star,  whereupon 
cut  in  two  by  the  sword  of  Perkunas.  Comparing  dliii^ 
with  the  Iranian  legend  that  the  seed  of  the  primevij 
preserved  in  the  moon,  one  wonders  if  there  are  no 
that  Indo-European  tradition  in  the  story  of  Yima^ 
events  it  is  clear  that  Yima's  legend  combines  seveiil 
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tions  concerning  the  first  man  and  the  dead.  The  €id  mytii 
of  the  pair  issued  from  the  first  giant  became  misEed  widi  a 
more  poetic  conception  which  made  the  setting  sun  the  first 
departed,  the  father  of  the  fathers,  as  well  as  with  a  myth  cf 
winter,  and  possibly  with  a  moon^myth  accoundng  for  the 
division  of  the  moon  into  quarters  and  a  stomMnyth  in  its 
classical  tenure.  The  idea  of  Yuna*s  sin  is  so  very  Zoioastrian 
in  its  form  that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  belos^;ing  to  the 
original  story.  In  the  primitive  myth  Yima  obvioudiy  hS&  tt 
victim  in  a  struggle  with  a  dragon  of  darkness  (cloud  or  night). 
There  was,  however,  perhaps  a  tradition  of  a  fault  committed 
by  the  first  men,  accounting  for  the  evils  reigning  on  earthy 
a  conception  which  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  widely  spread, 
quite  independently  ^of  any  Semitic  or  Christian  influence. 

Before  relating  the  stories  concerning  other  legendary  kings 
of  Iran,  we  should  point  to  the  large  development  which 
Yima's  story  received  in  later  times.  All  kinds  of  great  deeds 
were  attributed  to  King  Jamshid,  especially  his  institution  of 
castes,  his  medical  knowledge,  and  his  works  as  a  oonstructbr. 

''Then  to  the  joy  of  all  he  founded  castes 
For  every  craft;  it  took  him  fifty  years. 
Distinguishing  one  caste  as  sacerdotal 
To  be  employed  in  sacred  offices, 
He  separated  it  from  other  folk 
And  made  its  place  of  service  on  the  mountains 
That  God  might  be  adored  in  quietude. 
Arrayed  for  battle  on  the  other  hand 
Were  those  who  formed  the  military  caste; 
They  were  the  lion-men  inured  to  war  — 
The  Lights  of  armies  and  of  provinces  — 
Whose  office  was  to  guard  the  royal  throne 
And  vindicate  the  nation's  name  for  valour. 
The  third  caste  was  the  agricultural, 
All  independent  tillers  of  the  soil, 
The  sowers  and  the  reapers  —  men  whom  none 
Upbraideth  when  they  eat. 
The  fourth  caste  was  the  artitans.  They  live 
By  doing  handiwork  —  a  turbulent  crew."  *• 
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ll|0iJ@yMkKr  kmiv  of  %  caite  of  ptiiiti^  0! 
oflumari.  llie  location  of  pikmoili^^ 
wsittt  the  fact  that  the  heroea  of  iUMWrt 

and  Hetodotua  lepoits  the  same  thfaig 
ia  htt  <hQr:  ^'It  it  their  wont  to  poferm 
up  to  the  most  lofty  of  the  mountatna;  ani 
of  the  heavena  tliejr  call  Zeot/'  ^ 

RqiardtQg  the  fanners  Firdausi  aayii  in  tiii< 
which  we  have  jntt  quoted,  that, 
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'Tbottgh  clothed  in  ragi. 
The  wearert  are  not  tlaves,  and  sounds  of 
Reach  not  their  ears.  Thejr  are  free  men  aaid 
Upon  the  soil  safe  from  dispute  and  contsil* 
What  said  the  noble  man  and  ebqueat? 
'  T  is  idleness  that  maketh  freemen  slayes.**^ 
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This  high  appreciation  of  the  agricultural  caate  la 
much  in  the  spirit  of  Zoroastrianism. 
As  regards  his  medical  skill,  Jamshid  is  said  to  hafit 

''Next  leechcraft  and  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
The  means  of  health,  the  course  of  maladies.''  ^ 

Moreover  he  made  use  of  his  marvellous  power  to 
among  the  rocks  for  precious  stones,  he  knew  the  arte  of 
tion,  and  his  wisdom  brought  to  light  the  property 
things.    It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  his  fimctioiifii^ 
healer  were  primitive,  for  the  medical  art  is  more 
ascribed  to  Faridun  (Thraetaona)  or  to  Irman 

Yima's  works  as  a  constructor  were  better  kuc^an^^ 
many  an  old  ruin  today  is  still  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
This  fame  is,  Firdausi  continues,  a  result  of  his  aubj 
of  the  demons,  whom  he  instructed  how  to 
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"Temper  e«rdi  iritfc  m^sxat 
And  tanght  them  how  to  ftihioii  md^^ 
Thejr  laM  fbtrndatioiis  first  with  etoo^ 

Then  raiaed  thereon  b7  rules  of  sit  sn^  MUcturtt  ^  vl 

As  hot  baths,  lofty  halls,  and  sanctai^i^*'  :  P 


Even  more  is  ascribed  to  Jamsfaid  b^  lite  wiiten  of  M^t^^ 
madan  times.  As  a  wise  king  of  great  brilliancf  he  wit  imk       '      <: 
simiiated  to  Solomon,  while  as  a  primeval  mimar^  tmi  pidl^  ;^      v^  i^l 

ably  as  the  builder  of  the  enclpsure  against  the  destructilne 
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winter  he  was  confused  with  Noah.  Either  on  account  of  tfali  .    '-  ^ 

or  because  his  wisdom  brought  to  light  the  propertiesi  of  titi^gt  -  ^^ 

he  was  supposed  to  have  discovered  wine.    Mirkhond  tells 

an  anecdote  about  this.^^  Having  tried  the  taste  of  the  juice 

of  grapes,  the  king  observed  a  sensation  of  bitterness  and  coi^ 

ceived  aversion  for  it,  thinking  that  it  was^a  deadly  poison. 

A  damsel  of  the  palace,  seized  with  vicdent  pain  in  her  head, 

longed  for  death  and  accordingly  resolved  to  drink  of  the 

juice  that  was  deemed  poisonous.   She  did  not  die,  however, 

but  drank  so  much  of  it  that  she  fell  into  a  beneficent  sleep 

which  lasted  an  entire  day  and  night.  On  awaking  she  found 

herself  restored  to  perfect  health,  and  for  this  reason  the 

monarch  ordered  the  general  use  of  wine. 
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TRADITIONS  OF  THE  KmOS 

ZOROASTER 
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THE  aeipent-like  dragon  of  the  storni-dood 
three-headed  monster  in  Indo-Eiuopean 
appeared  in  our  account  of  Iranian  mjrthologjr. 
how  the  cloud  was  forgotten  for  the  serpent,  and 
pe^t  became  a  human  monster,  the  oonqueior  # 
his  dragon  nature  he  preserves  a  dragon-like  face  att4 
on  his  shoulders,  the  fruit  of  Angra  Mainjru's 
find  the  legend  in  Firdausi  in  a  completely  an 
shape,  it  retains  many  features  of  the  mjrth  in  liigi 
which  it^  appears  in  its  most  complete  versioa  in  "^ 
books:  the  monstrous  dragon  Azhdak  (Azhi  D< 
serpents  sprung  from  his  shoulders  and  served  bf 
demons,  is  conquered  by  Vahagn  (Verethraghna),  the 
replaces  Faridun  (Thraetaona)  in  Armenian  Maadeaii-? 
ology,  and  the  demon  is  fettered  in  a  gorge  on  MoDopt 
avand,  the  serpents  sprung  from  his  shoulders  betiii§ 
human  flesh.    We  find  all  these  features  in  FirdaiiiM^i 
Dahhak  every  night  sent  to  his  cook  two  youths 
slaughtered  so  that  their  brains  might  feed  the  snaktti^  "^ 
high-bom  Persians  disguised  as  cooks  devised  a 
rescue  one  youth  from  each  pair  doomed  to  death, 
the  young  men  who  escaped,  thanks  to  their  contfi' 
to  the  mountains. 
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Thus  sprang  the  Kurds,  who  know  no  settled 
But  dwell  in  woolen  tents  and  fear  not  God/'  ^ 
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TRADITIONS  OF  KINGS  AND  Z0ROASTE|t    $$l 

like  the  dragon  of  old,  Pabbak  is  a  coward  mho  Uvw  m  ^m- 
stant  terror  because  hU  death  at  ^  hasd  ctf  JPanliii  liia  beat 
predicted  in  a  dream  which  he  had  one  night  when  he  wataleqp-' 
ing  with  one  of  Jamshid's  sisters.  Like  the  serpent  of  eiflf 
myth,  who  roared  at  the  blows  of  the  storm-god,  he  ydh  witli 
fright  through  fear  of  Faridun. 

Dahhak  b  not  merely  a  wicked  and  maleficent  being,  but  li 
also  the  personification  of  tyranny  and  barbarity  in  contrait 
with  Iranian  civilization.  Like  rude  tribes  at  war  in  all  times, 
he  knows  only  massacre,  pillage,  and  arson.  In  his  kingcbnn 
oppression  reigns,  and  like  all  tyrants  he  desires  the  b^t  ol 
his  subjects  to  give  official  excuse  to  his  abuses. 

« 

''He  called  the  notables  from  every  province 
To  firm  the  bases  of  his  sovereignty. 
And  said  to  them:  'Good,  wise,  illustrious  men! 
I  have,  as  sages  wot,  an  enemy 
Gmcealed,  and  I  through  fear  of  ill  to  come 
Despise  not  such  though  weak.    I  therefore  need 
A  larger  host  —  men,  divs,  and  fairies  too  — 
And  ask  your  aid,  for  rumours  trouble  me; 
So  sign  me  now  a  scroll  to  this  effect:  — 
"Our  monarch  soweth  naught  but  seeds  of  good. 
He  ever  speaketh  truth  and  wrongeth  none."' 
Those  upright  men  both  young  and  old  subscribed 
Their  names  upon  the  Dragon's  document. 
Against  their  wills,  because  they  feared  the  Shah.''  * 

All  this  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  Iranian  ideal  of 
order,  truth,  and  wisdom,  and  accordingly  Pahh^k  is  the  type 
of  the  dregoanty  the  man  of  the  Lie  and  the  king  of  madmen. 

"2^hhak  sat  on  the  throne  a  thousand  years 
Obeyed  by  all  the  world.    Through  that  long  time 
The  customs  of  the  wise  were  out  of  VQgue, 
The  lusts  of  madmen  flourished  everywhere. 
All  virtue  was  despised,  black  art  esteemed. 
Right  lost  to  sight,  disaster  manifest; 
While  divs  accomplished  their  fell  purposes 
And  no  man  spake  of  good  unless  by  stealth."  ' 
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Mlfibif  "^^  ttaiq^iiittbig  meft  •M  feilliii 
ii^  ti  lifaii  who  b  'to  M^ify  tlift  popidlH^ 
log  hii  Tiiiii.  HeliMMitfiiiyoC^piiii 
wftTy  ji  v*ei'y  locjcpt  mjftlitcu  creMiii9  ^^ 

Ametta  M  a  dnigcm  killed  hj  KiereMtfiiu 

penetrate  into  FaridiiA's  tent  n^mi  be  it  att 

gained  hit  confidence,  he  notes  all  Ui 

Pahhih,  after  which,  escaping  fitom  the  him^^l 

a  full  report  to  the  tyrant,    pahhak  %ndeitoini 

destined  ruin,  but  in  ritin,  fur  he  is  exposed  ISft^ 

dowed  with  the  kingly  Glory  of  Yima,  and  taH,   * 

cypress.^    Abtin  (i.e.  Hirita  Athwya),  the 

(Iliraetaona),  had  been  killed  by  Pahbik  to  iedf 

and  his  son  planned  revenge  for  this 

another  task  being  the  release  of  the  two  sisttta 

(Yima),  who  had  been  surrendered  to  the  montteir 

brother  fell. 

''Tremblmg  like  a  wilbw-leaf. 


Men  bore  them  to  the  palace  of  Zahh&k 
And  gave  them  over  to  the  dragon  king, 
Who  educated  them  in  evil  ways 
And  taught  them  sorcery  and  necromancy."  * 


After  Faridun  had  taken  possession  of  Pahbikfa 

''Then  from  the  women's  bower  he  brought  two  Moll     '^^ 
Sun-faced,  dark-eyed;  he  had  them  bathed,  he  puBCaHi 
The  darkness  of  their  minds  by  teaching  them  vxv^ 

The  way  of  God  and  made  them  wholly  clean; 
For  idol-worshippers  had  brought  them  up  '  ^^^ 

And  they  were  dazed  in  mind  like  drunken  folk. 
Then  while  the  tears  from  their  bright  eyes  bedew^dl 
Their  rosy  cheeks  those  sisters  of  Jamshid 
Said  thus  to  Faridun:  'Mayst  thou  be  young  '■*'-  -?' 
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Till  eftfth  b  oldl    Whidt  ilif ^rit^d^  ^^^ 

O  ikvoored  onel     WlM^lxw^^l^^ 

Wbo  ventiifett  mtide  tlii^  lim^f  wur 

So  haidiljry  thoii  n^fbtf  oiatt  ci  Vilisial^^  ^ 


5  1  -^^  ■ 


4  -  ■■ 

It  18  curious  to  see  the  old  m3rtli  of  die  tdmse  of  #c^9RMM| 
of  the  clouds  translonned  into  a  tntttfy  ttmBSlit  ^fkmAe^'m^ 
one  wonders  whether  the  bath  which  the  wcmki^ism^tw 
is  not  a  remnant  of  their  sojourn  ia  the  waters  on  loqj^  i    ^ 

Faridun  then  assails  Pahhak  with  a  lasso  made  of  Soil'i  liMi^ 
and  while  the  dragon  long,  blinded  bjr  jealous/  at  the'  $S$^^ 


'^dark-eyed 
Who  tojred  bewitdiingljr  with  Farfd&t>"  * 

rushed  about  like  a  madman,  the  hot)  bound  him  around  ikm 
arms  and  waist  with  bonds  that  not  even  a  huge  elephant 
could  snap.  He  conveyed  the  captive  to  Mount  Damavaikly 
where  he  fettered  him  in  a  narrow  gorge  and  studded  him  with 
heavy  nails,  leaving  him  to  hang,  bound  by  his  hands,^  to  a  crag, 
so  that  his  anguish  might  endure.  He  is  not  killed  by  the  hero 
because  in  myth  the  storm-dragon  does  not  die,  but  often  es* 
capes  from  the  hold  of  the  light-god. 

Tradition  knows  little  of  Faridun  outside  of  his  healing 
power  and  his  victory  over  the  dragon.  Nevertheless  the 
Dinkari  *  mentions  the  division  of  his  kingdom  betweM  his  wom 
Salm,  Tur,  and  Iraj ;  and  the  Bundahish  *  ez|^ains  that  the 
two  former  killed  the  latter,  as  well  as  his  posterity,  with  the 
exception  of  a  daughter  who  was  concealed  by  Faridun.  and 
who  bore  the  hero  Manushcithra,  or  Minucihr,  the  successor 
of  Faridun.  The  legends  concerning  these  princes  thus  date 
back  to  a  fairly  ancient  period,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  had  the  amplitude  and  the  character  which  they  assume 
in  Firdausi's  epic.  These  stories  are  not  mythical,  but  merely 
epic,  and  they  centre  about  the  jealousy  of  two  older  brothers 
who,  envious  of  the  younger  son  of  Faridun  because  he  was 
braver  and  more  beloved  by  his  father,  treacherously  put  him 
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,wtt  tD  be  die  aveofer  of  Ut  grilitft|i^ 
(C^uiliitp)»  «a  andent  hero^  wiio 
poritkm  in  die  ShiknitiuJ^  but  !•» 
gfeatett  figoret  of  oM  Iraaiui  tradilictt^ 
naaie  meeiit  ^whh  tkader  hortet^^  ii  iMMllli 
XtknTm^the  father  of  FtiUun  (ThnSlMiia)^ 
1U1B7  to  have  been  a  dbuUetof  the  tatter^ 
ei|)Jbit  is  aiao  the  slaying  of  dragons. 

With  his  strength  and  his  dub  KereOqpa  llllii 
Iran,  and  it  is  not  in  the  least  remarkable  tibat  1h|I 
to  have  slain  many  foes  both  human  and 
them  being  not  only  Gandarewa  and  Srvarai  bl|| 
shava,  Pitaona,  AreaBB-shamana,  the  sons  of 
Dashtayaniy  the  nine  sons  of  Pathana,  Sni 
nine  sons  of  Hitaspa,  the  murderer  of  his  brother 
Moreover  he  is  one  of  the  heroes  who,  at  the 
when  Azhi  Dahaka  (Pahhak)  will  escape  from  ilM^ 
concealment  where  Thraetaona  (Faridun)  has 
will  slay  the  dragon  and  free  the  world. 

He  has  accomplished  his  exploits  under  the 
third  part  of  Yima's  Glory  (Khvarenank)  and  he  ^ 
worshipped  by  the  warriors  to  obtain  strength  ^to 
the  dreadful  arm  and  the  hordes  with  widf  batde 
the  large  banner,  the  flag  uplifted,  the  flag  unfolded, 
flag;  to  withstand  the  brigand  havoc-working, 
slaying,  and   pitiless;  to  withstand  the  evil  dona? 
brigand."  " 

Among  Keresaspa's  feats  some  are  described  in  tbi^i 
and  in  the  Pahlavi  books."  His  most  dreadful  figjit 
the  dragon  Srvara  ("Homed"), 

''Which  devoured  men  and  horses, 
Which  was  venomous  and  yellow. 
Over  which  a  flood  of  venom 
Yellow  poured,  its  depth  a  spear's  length, 


TRADITIONS  OF  KINGS  AND  SSCmOASTBlt   f i| 

On  whose  b«ck  did  Keredbipft  ^ 
Cook  food  in  «n  iron  kettle 
As  the  sun  drew  nigh  the  asenith. 
Heated  grew  the  fiend  and  sweaty. 
Forth  from  'neath  the  kettle  qirai^  he 
And  the  boiling  water  scattered. 
To  one  side  in  tenor  darted 
Manly-minded  Keresispa/* . 

The  Pahlavi  sources  further  inform  us  that  the  dnigiui's 
teeth  were  as  long  as  an  arm,  its  ears  as  great  as  fourteen  blaii* 
kets,  its  eyes  as  large  as  wheels,  and  its  horn  as  high  as  DaUiAk. 
Undismayed,  Keresaspa  sprang  on  its  back  and  ran  for  half  a 
day  on  it,  and,  notwithstanding  his  alarm,  finally  contrive  to 
smite  its  neck  with  his  famous  club,  thus  slaying  the  monster 
with  a  single  blow. 

In  the  case  of  Gandarewa  the  victory  was  no  less  brilliant. 
The  personality  of  this  demon  is  very  interesting,  for  he  is  an 
Indo-Iranian  spirit  of  the  deep.^^  In  India  his  abode  is  gei^ 
erally  in  the  regions  of  the  sky,  where  he  hovers  as  a  bright 
meteor,  though  he  often  appears  likewise  in  the  depths  of  the 
waters,  where  he  courts  the  aqueous  n]rmphs,  the  Apsarases, 
so  that  he  becomes  a  genius  of  fertility.  ^  In  Iran  Gandarewa  is 
a  lord  of  the  abyss  who  dwells  in  the  waters  and  is  the  master 
of  the  deep.  Sometimes  he  is  a  beneficent  being  who  brin^ 
the  haoma,  but  more  often  he  withholds  the  plant  as  its  jesikms 
guardian.  He  is  decidedly  a  fiend,  although  he  has  preserved 
the  epithet  *' golden-heeled''  to  remind  us  of  his  previous  bril- 
liancy. He  is  a  dragon  like  Azhi  Dahaka  or  Srvara,^*  rushing 
on  with  open  jaws,  eager  to  destroy  the  world  of  the  good 
creation.  As  Keresaspa  went  to  meet  him,  he  saw  dead  men 
sticking  in  Gandarewa's  teeth,  and  when  the  monster  had 
seized  the  hero's  beard,  both  began  to  fight  in  the  sea.  After 
a  conflict  of  nine  days  and  nights  Keresaspa  overcame  his  ad- 
versary, and  grasping  the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  flayed  off  his  skin 
up  to  his  head  and  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  dragging  him  to 
the  shore  of  the  sea.    Even  so,  the  fiend  was  not  wholly  «ub- 
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he  ctmed  off  i^  l^ttitf^ 

Of  SoividlikA  it  is  iMoided 
iu^  and  that  liit  hands  mat  fik^  stooet. 

I  Ml  niifnatiBPC|  not  matu^f 

But  if  I  attain  to  nttnhood» 

Of  tika  esnh  a  whed  111  maks  ms^ 

Of  ^  sigr  I  'U  make  a  chariot; 

111  bring  down  the  Holy  Spirit 

Fiom  the  House  of  Praise  ^*  all  tadiantt 

Angfa  Mdnyu  111  nuke  fly  np 

From  the  hideous  depths  of  Hades; 

And  thejr  twain  shall  draw  my  chariot, 

Both  those  spirits,  good  and  evil, 

if  the  manly-minded  Keresaspa  slay  me  not^^^- 

minded  Keresaspa  slew  him/'  ^ 

Arezo-shamana  was  a  more  sympa^etie 
and  valiant,  always  on  his  guard,  and  suppk  Up 
fighting.    Hitaspa  was  the  murderer  of 
Unrakhshaya,  a  ^^wise  chief  of  assemblies,*'  and  WhU 
crime  the  hero  smote  Hitaspa  and  bore  him 
chariot." 

Moreover  the  Iranian  Hercules  purged  the  land 
men,  who  were  so  huge  that  the  peo{Je  used  to  eaj^^^ 
them  are  the  stars  and  moon,  and  below  them  m0Mi 
at  dawn,  and  the  water  of  the  sea  reaches  up  to  theii^ 
Since  Keresaspa  could  stretch  no  higher,  he  smote  tfa^i 
legs,  and  falling,  they  shattered  the  hills  on  the  etfCh. 

A  gigantic  bird  named  Kamak,  which  overs] 
earth  and  kept  off  the  rain  till  the  rivers  dried  up, 
men  and  animals  as  if  they  were  grains  of  com, 
killed  by  Keresaspa,  who  shot  arrows  at  it  constantly 
days  and  nights."  This  story  is  evidently  the  adult 
of  an  old  myth  of  storm  or  rain. 
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A  wolf  called  Kapaf  (x  FShm  Ukeiriie  f^  togetfcet  vtUtiHt 
nine  cubs,  at  the  tund  oS  Kereti^M,*  iriio  vas  d«o  ffl^mpflftid 
to  fight  even  with  the  elements  of  natore,  the  laad  htaag 
tempted  to  assail  him  when  the  demras  said,  **Seet  KemiBpi 
despises  thee  and  resists  thee,  more  than  anyone  tho."  JUmacid 
by  the  taunt}  the  wind  came  on  so  strong^  that  eroy-'ttee 
and  ahnib  in  its  path  was  uprooted,  idiile  by  its  bteath  the 
whole  earth  was  reduced  to  powder,  and  a  dark  ddud  of  Aut 
arose.  When  it  came  to  KeresaBpa,  however,  it  could  act  cms 
move  him  ^m  the  spot,  and  the  hero,  sdzing  the  s]»rtt  of  tlM 
wind,  overthrew  him  until  he  promised  to  go  again  bekiir  the 
earth." 

Unfortunately,  die  conqueror  of  so  many  foes  was  fauucif  ~ 
conquered  by  a  wranan,  a  witch  (pairikai  called  KhnKdiaiti, 
who  was  in  the  court  of  I^taona,  a  prince  whom  Keretiapa 
had  also  killed.**  Under  the  influence  of  his  mfe  he  became 
addicted  to  Turanian  idolatry  and  completdy  Defected  die 
maintenance  of  the  sacred  fire. ,  On  account  oi.  this  grievous 
•in  Ahura  Mazda  permitted  him  to  be  wounded  during  his 
sleep  by  one  of  the  Turks  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  plain  cf 
FSshyansai,  and  though  he  was  not  killed,  he  was  Inought  into 
a  state  of  lethargy.*  Since  that  mmnent  he  has  Iain  there  in 
slumber,  protected  by  the  kingly  Ciory  iriiich  he  took  bom 
YIma  and  by  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine^-aiiic 
Fravashis,  or  guardian  spirits.**  Thus  he  will  remain  till  the  end 
of  the  world,  when  Qahhak  (Azhi  Dahaka),  fettered  by  Fari- 
dun  on  Mount  Damavand,  will  be  released  by  the  powers  of 
evil,  who  will  rally  for  the  last  stru^le  against  good.  Freed 
from  his  chains,  Dahh^k  will  rush  forth  in  fury  and  swallow 
everything  on  his  way:  a  third  of  mankind,  cattle,  and  sheq>. 
He  will  smite  the  water,  fire,  and  vegetation,  and  will  commit 
all  possible  abuses.  Then  the  water,  the  fire,  and  the  v^eta- 
tion  will  lament  before  Ahura  Maxda  and  pray  that  Faiidnn 
may  be  revived  to  slay  Pahhak,  else  fire  declares  that  it  wifl 
not  heat,  and  water  that  it  will  flow  no  more.    Then  MasU 
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1ihK^%m^iiiilM  of  the  €n  €/t  liMiMfii*' 

1R&  tlm,  Ixmewry  n  long  m 
flMtt  JBMko  its  abode  ddior  in 
Bwnoni  offence  winch  he  committed 


entrance  into  peradiee  yeiy  dfiffieolt  far  Uni 
ei|doitt»  lie  wae  tent  to  hdi,  thongfti  Z$m!llk 
pModat  dut  he  imuld  be  iummnned  bjr 
compUined  at  the  hideous  si^ts  which  he  stfw 
of  ponishment  end  said  that  he  did  not 
for  lie  had  been  a  priest  in  Kabul,  but  Ahnia^ 
severity  reminded  him  of  the  fire,  his  son, 
extinguished  by  him.    He  then  implored 
reciting  all  the  deeds  which  he  had  perfonnedt  f  fil 
dragon,  had  not  been  killed  by  me,  all  thf 
have  been  annihilated  by  it.    If  Gandarewa  had  IM| 
by  me,  Angra  Mainyii  would  have  become 
thy  creatures'';  but  Mazda  was  inflexible:  ** Stand 
of  Keresaspa!  for  thou  shouldst  be  hideous  in  m; 
the  fire,  which  is  my  son,  was  extinguished  by 
thelesSy  when  the  spirits  in  heaven  heard  of  Keresi 
OU8  feats,  they  wept  aloud,  and  Zarathushtra 
that  after  a  discussion  between  him  and  the  sfmit^ 
pleaded  against  Keresaspa,  Geush  Urvan  made 
unto  Mazda,  while  2^rathu8htra,  to  propitiate 
vowed  that  he  would  provide  that  the  sanctity  of  the 
be  maintained  on  earth,  wherefore  the  hero's  soul 
admitted  into  Garotman  ("House  of  Praise,"  "F 

As  has  already  been  said,  no  fair  place  is  granted  to^ 
national  hero  in  the  Shdhnamahj  his  personality  beii^; 
by  splitting  the  name  Sama  Keresaspa  Naire-manahl 
personalities.    In  this  way  Sam  became  the  gr^ 
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l|^)«mMrr«!«  *';  but  N^Uv.da  was  mflrtifclftr  ^ 

d^i6N#Kftp4i  6>f  vboti  shauUlst  be  hi<Mii 
Ife^liiy  ^h\<^  \\  w^y  wfi,  rw  eiting%iblii|4 

tlijiiiii^  %r!^y  the  i*f  Tfiti  l&  h<ravt:i)  heard  of 
^^#^t»^  IIk'^  w«pt  t}o9<i    and  Zanl^uihlft 

|4riKk<>  «fiMfDt  Kc*re«ispa,  Gcush  Vrvan  mtdlr 

v>u    \&JkU.  wtul<    /araihushua,  to- propitiate 
-»i  y^X'A  l^-Al  Ik  would  pn»vid<:  that  the  sanctity  erf 
\m  iTjaiOWinrJ  on  f^^^riw    wherefore  the  heroes  acMiI 
admitted  into  Oa^H.-un    ''fl-usc  of  Praise,'*  **F| 

Af  h^f  ^hoaviv  :    m)  -  ■':  ^  >ic   i.iir  plarc  is  granted 
nAtlonal  hero  li.  ;1"   :v/';^j  -;^2a^i,  \\-^  personality 

pc«V'ua;i?\'L:'^.     *■'  ^::-   --^ .    ^"n  Ix^anic  the  grtJ 
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Naranin  the  pKM^g^mm>^m»m^mm»*f 
of  Keresiqpa  m  1^  littMiifea  dl^^I^^ 
tenth  Shih,  who  bean  KjueAMj^n  iiasob^  ii 
shadowy  personafitjr*^ 

Garshasp  appears  for  the  first  time  at  afilttMK  «^ 
Mmudhr  (Manushcithra)  to  take  revenge  for  dk«i 
grandfather  Iraj  at  the  hands  of  his  two  fago^iahk 
does  not  make  it  quite  dear  whether  this  Gushi^t 
with  the  one  who  reigned  as  the  tenth  Shah^  butlt  tepii^jilMiif^ 
than  likely  that  the  two  Garshasps  are  the  renmaati  Qt'4<hii^ 
who  has  been  stripped  of  his  ejqylmts  by  the  popnlafiiy  Ksf  l3^ 
new  comer  Rustam  and  his  family,  the  deeds  of  the  Riiitaiilii^: 
being  the  central  subject  of  Firdausfs  epic  throog^mit  10ie 
reigns  of  several  Shahs,  beginning  with  ^^udhr* 

Minudhr  himself  seems  to  be  a  faded  perscmality,  WBm 
name,  Manushcithra,  appears  in  Ae  Avesta  ^  and  means  ^off* 
spring  of  Manu*'  (the  Vedic  name  of  the  first  man),  wlmeas 
in  Pihlavi  literature  it  was  held  to  signify  ^^bom  on  Mount 
Manush."  ^  Besides  his  punishment  of  his  grand&ther's  mur- 
derers, the  Bundakish  records  that  he  mounted  a  sheep  of  the 
kind  called  kurishk,  which  was  as  h^h  as  a  steed.  He  had  a 
prosperous  reign  during  which  he  made  canals  to  n^^uyte  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  but  for  twelve  years  he  was  a  diptive  of 
the  Turanian  king  Afrasiyab  (Pahlavf  Frasiyav,  Ae  Ffiaigra»» 
yan  of  the  Avesta),  who  confined  him  in  a  mountain  gcnige  and 
kept  him  there  in  misery  till  Aghrerat  (Avesta  Aghraeratha^ 
Persian  Ighrirath)  saved  him  from  his  distress  and  conse-' 
quently  was  slain  by  the  tyrant.*^  This  is  not  much,  but  is 
more  than  is  told  by  the  SkSknamah^  which,  indeed,  devotes 
its  account  of  Minucihr's  reign  to  the  facts  in  connexion  with 
Rustam's  birth. 

Sam  is  the  most  prominent  vassal  of  Minucihr.  He  is,  m 
already  noted,  a  fragment  of  Keresaspa's  personality  and  be- 
trays his  origin  in  telling  stories  of  dragons  slain  by  him  with  a 
club  that  weighed  three  hundred  mans.^   His  adversary  was 
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Wcwld  crjr  to  him  for  qiuutcrl    He 
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Thn  like  e  maddened  eleplumt  I  ^iiilMfl^ 
IJFfNm  die  gfoimd  «o  that  Ut  Imiei  11^ 
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the  rir^  Kashaf : 

^That  dngon  deared  the  tl^ 
Of  fljring  fowl  and  earth  of  beast  of  pr^.      '  ^^ 
It  toordied  the  vukuie't  feathers  with  its  blaiib^  ^ 
Set  earth  ft-blazing  where  its  venom  lett»        :    ^^^ 
Dragged  from  the  water  gruesome  crooodm^ 
And  swiftly  fljring  eagles  from  the  air. 
tMen  and  four-footed  beasts  ceased  from  the  lioUi^ 
The  whole  world  gave  it  room.  >^  ^^ 

I  came.    The  dragon  seemed  a  lofty  mountain 
And  trailed  upon  the  ground  its  haks  like 
Its  tongue  was  like  a  tree-trunk  charred,  its  jaM 
Were  open  and  were  lying  in  my  path. 
Its  eyes  were  like  two  cisterns  full  of  blood. 
It  bellowed  when  it  saw  me  and  came  on. 
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When  it  dosed 
And  pressed  me  hard  I  took  mine  ox-head  maoe 
And  in  the  strength  of  God,  the  Lord  of  all. 
Urged  on  mine  dephantijie  steed  and  smote 
The  dragon's  head:  thou  wouldst  have  said  that  heMiif^, 
Rained  mountains  down  thereon.    I  smashed  ^  akrfy  ?» 
As  it  had  been  a  mighty  dephant's. 
And  venom  poured  forth  like  the  river  Nile. 
So  struck  I  that  the  dragon  rose  no  more.''  *  ' '  ^^ 
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All  these  details  strikingly  resemble  the  story  of  Stvmti^ 
A  son  is  bom  to  Sam  in  his  old  age,  but  the  whht^^ 
the  babe  so  disgusts  the  father  that  he  commands  ihsii 
be  carried  to  the  famous  mountain  Alburz  (Hani 
There,  fortunately,  it  is  found  by  the  Simurgh,  the 
bird  Saena,  which  we  have  described  above  and  idiiiil^ 
care  of  the  infant  until  he  becomes  a  tall  and  flW^j 
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In  the  meanwhtie  Sim  regrets  his  fa^  and  bdi^  tcdid  Jbft  m 
dream  where  the  child  is,  he  goes  to  Moimt  iAiifc»i»  aiid  iff^jcha^ 
home  his  son,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name  of^ZaL  Zfl  latti  lit 
love  with  Riidabah,  the  dau^ter  of  the  prince  ci  XAhvl,  a 
descendant  of  Dahhak;  but  though  the  maid  is  lak  and  fpmcp* 
ful,  the  marriage  is  opposed  first  by  her  fathiar  and  then  bf :  tlie 
Shah  because  she  is  of  the  race  of  the  devilish  King.  Th|s  is 
the  subject  of  a  tale  which  Firdausi  narrates  with  mxi^Uim^ 
but  it  is  no  mythology,  although  the  love  fcnr  an  AhriaauviMUMt 
woman  recalls  the  errors  of  Keresaspa.  Rnidly,  d  cmfM^ 
every  obstacle  is  removed,  and  Zal  marries  Rudabah« 

Before  long  the  princess  is  found  to  be  pregnant,  but  no  de- 
liverance comes,  and  Rudabah  suflFers  in  vain.  Then  a  though 
occurs  to  Zal.  On  his  departure  from  the  nest  where  he  had 
spent  his  infant  years  the  Simuigh  had  given  him  one  of  its 
pinions  as  a  talisman,  bidding  him  bum  the  feather  in  case  <;l 
misfortune,  whereupon  the  bird  would  immediately  come  to 
his  rescue.  He  did  so,  and  the  Simurgh,  arriving  instantly, 
told  him  that  the  birth  would  be  no  natural  one.    It  bade  him 

bring 

''A  blue-steel  dagger,  seek  a  cunning  man. 
Bemuse  the  lady  first  with  wine  to  ease 
Her  pain  and  fear,  then  let  him  ply  his  craft 
And  take  the  Lion  from  its  lair  by  piercing 
Her  waist  while  all  unconscious,  dius  imbruing 
Her  side  in  blood,  and  then  stitch  up  the  gash. 
Put  trouble,  care,  and  fear  aside,  and  bruise 
With  milk  and  musk  a  herb  that  I  will  show  thee 
And  dry  them  in  the  shade.    Dress  and  anoint 
Rudaba's  wound  and  watch  her  come  to  life. 
Rub  o'er  the  wound  my  plume,  its  gradous  shade 
Will  prove  a  blessing."  •* 

The  mandate  of  the  Simurgh  was  scrupulously  obeyed,  and 
when  Riidabah  awoke  and  saw  her  babe,  she  joyously  cried^ 
^'I  am  delivered"  {birastafn)^  which  in  Persian  happens  to  be  a 
pun  on  the  name  of  the  future  hero,  Rustam,  the  ancient  Icirm 
of  which  (if  the  word  were  extant)  would  be  Raodhatakhma 
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mi^  lad  ifilh  idiiii 
of  It  itiiduihoid  ott  Mount  S^piwi 
be  liie  Iteliid  df  tibe  Qd  of  die  FttilttiiiHl 
MMd~»or  mdier  his  dab— at  tlie 
Ungi  ia  wcccttjoii.  Thete  aie  no  traooi  of 
•awntiutt,  wtddk  aie  of  a  warfikft  diiu^ii^ 
MJtliflMgli  frtTatifrmlly  they  are  at;  tlia  watut 
in  tiie  tfeory  of  liis  aoii  Suhribi  who  wit 
the  IVinuuaiiSy  and  whom  his  father  kfilei  fai 
not  knowing  that  he  was  his  um.^  Hie  fsati 
Rostam  in  the  service  of  the  Iranian  Idngi 
ranians  are  attributed  in  Pihlavi  literature  lb 
themselves,  and  it  is  evident  that  Rustam  it  a^^ 
whose  importance  has  been  made  much  greittt  itt 
tiveljr  recent  times.   He  is  the  hero  of  Sdstin  mnA 
taken  the  place  of  ELeresaspa  and  other  Persian  of 
heroes.  >    t  d£ 

If  Rustam  is  the  Roland  of  Fiidausi,  Afrisiyib 
part  of  the  Emir  Marsile,  the  chief  of  the 
French  epic;  he  is  the  arch-unbeliever,  the  leader  of  lip 
nian  hordes.  ^ 

In  the  Avesta  he  is  known  as  Frangrasyan  and 
more  mythical  character  than  Rustam.     Judging 
episode  of  his  fight  with  Uzava,  in  which  he  is  saU  1q| 
detained  the  rivers  so  as  to  desolate  Iran  by  droa(|i% 
longed  originally  to  a  rain-myth.    Ancient  legend  says 
lived  in  a  stronghold  (hankana)  in  the  depths  of  tl^ 
where  he  offered  an  unsuccessful  sacrifice  to  Ardvi 
hita  in  the  desire  of  seizing  the  kingly  Glory  of  the 
which  had  departed  from  Yima  and,  escaping  AzU 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  Vouru 

The  treacherous  Turanian  king  tried  to  seize  it, 
he  stripped  himself  naked  and  swam  to  catch  it,  the 
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WbM  t1^  ?liu:e  of  Kerri&ffMi  ud  dtkii 

U  Runjm  if  the  RoUnd  of  FbduM^ 

part  of  tJxe  Emir  Mjirtilc,  the  cWcdf  dPlMi^i 

hi  Uht  Avcfcu  in?  u  known  as  Fi 
jrxft  cnytm'-^l  ih^iractcr  than  Rutttifu 
^5j^^r4l<^  cj  hin  hght  with  UzAva,  in  whkii 
.i»r*Uij5j^d  ^hf  rivers  so  as  to  c!ctM:>iate  Tranr  by" 
^  n^'tsf  on)^ui.^!ly  to  a  rain-r*iyth.    Ancient  ItgimHi 

i.^-fiii   in   u   ^M>;'.;'hoId    Ji''} i^'Ufun   in   the  depths 
wh*-:v'  he  (iffoii;!  :?y:  unf^'i«.  ct  sifui  sacrifice  to 
tui.-i  in  rhc  »ic^;^     v^f  >eixii*,;  ilu»  kingly  Gloiy'dfi 
whi:  h  had  detu/v^i   i'o-:.  "'ima  anu,  eficapifig 
':«.(!  rzi.'.r";  'rfut^^  in  :hv'  nvdu  '  .f  tlie  5v^a  Vouriil 

'"bv  tv'^^:!  cnai>  T'^riMian  ^'^i^^  trJ<^  to  seize  itf;| 
;i^  ^i?-'!  ^:-v<^  p.'!n:j>i'.:h  i>*'kc'i  Hvd  s.Wa''ji  to  catch  it, 
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away,  and  m  arm  of  ^  leit  oifiiad; 

from  the  moifcmciit  of  tiiB  watef i<f^ 

effort,  bat  eadi  time  a  t^em^i^iM  mn 

vain.  Then  the  craftjlNiraniaii 

words  on  his  lips,  uttering  a  corse  aiid  s^^ 

conquered  that  Glorjr  of  the  Aryan  landiy  teflOfr  IA# 

and  of  righteous  Zarathushtnu 
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Both  will  I  confound  together^ 
All  thJa^  that  are  dry  and  fliUd^ 
Both  great  and  good  and  beautifiil; 
Sore  distiesiedy  Ahura  Maada 
Fonneth  creatures  that  oppose  lum.'^ 
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Thus,  according  to  this  legend,  he  became  a  malefiosnt  t|sa4i^ 
a  drought-demon,  who  was  made  prisoner  by  Haoma  and  £na%^ 
killed  by  Haosravah.^  All  these  elements  are  preserved  in 
FirdausTs  legend,  but  the  story  has  become  a  regular  conffiiqC 
between  two  nations  or,  at  least,  between  two  dynasties.  T^s 
warfare  is  the  kernel  of  the  Iranian  q)ic  materiidy  the  ftmg^ 
being  divided  into  several  q>isodes. 

The  first  is  the  defeat  of  Naotara  (Persiau  Najsdhar)^  a  msk 
of  Manushcithra  (Persian  ^Gnucihr).  Althovi^  JRbnAw^ 
places  the  event  after  Minudhr's  death,  the  ckitr^tmj^^ 
connects  the  facts  with  the  reign  of  the  latter  klng>  Thi9s|$|h 
nians  are  made  prisoners  in  the  mountains  of  Padashkfav&rgpr 
(Tabaristan),  but  though  Afrasiyab  afflicts  them  with  stanra:" 
tion  and  disease,  his  brother  Aghraeratha  (Persian  Ighiirath)' 
sympathizes  with  the  captives  and  releases  them,  whereupcm 
Afrasiyab,  in  anger,  kills  his  brother.  Aghraeratha,  although 
living  among  unbelievers,  was  a  pious  man,  and  after  his  death 
was  placed  among  the  immortals.  Under  the  name  of  Gopat- 
shah  ^  he  dwells  in  the  region  of  Saukavastan,  near  Airyana 
Vaejah,  his  form  being  that  of  a  bull  from  his  feet  to  his  waist 
and  of  a  man  from  his  waist  to  his  head.  His  home  is  on  the 
sea-shore,  where  he  continually  pours  holy  water  into  the  sea 
for  the  worship  of  God.   Thus  he  kills  iimumerable  noxious 
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dttMMWii  %otlf  be  ibciyd 

btfitgi  norid  {an  ott  €wdi  witktiMi  fiil.1^ 

TIk  t6ooiid  cpitodc  it  ttt&  pBttfci 
IJtem^  l\iinit|Mma  (P^rmn  Zftir)i  tUi 
NaMBiim,  and  Us  modier  bcmg  idm 
untCGm.   Alribtyib  kid  invaded  leaSi 
an  the  rivers,  and  by  his  witchcmft 
ing,  thus  producing  drought  and  starvatioii|  f  | 
though  a  child,  had  the  maturity  and  dM 
frightened  the  sorcerers  and  thdr  dAdfUt^ 
hXL  In  two  myths,  therefore,  Afristyib 
the  Iranians,  and  in  the  latter  he  does  it  by 
ftin,  so  that  his  original  nature  as  a 
open  to  question. 

The  third  invasion  is  connected  with  ^ 
Xj|Vite  (Perrian  Kai  Qubad),  the  first  kag  d 
the  Kaianians.    In  India  the  word  hm  muum 
req>ectable  person  in  ancient  «days;  in  Iran  it  WMl 
princes  in  olden  times,  and  since  those  rulers 
not  Zoroastrians,  kavi  (Persian  kai)  in  the  Avesli 
signification  of  '*  unbeliever,"  though  this  pej 
not  apply  to  the  group  of  legendary  kings  who  ^iie 
provided  with  that  epithet  and  who,  therefbuej 
Raianians.   like  Zal,  Kai  Qubad  is  said  to  have 
doned  on  Mount  Alburz  at  his  birth,  and  there,  p 
by  a  waist-cloth,  he  was  freezing  near  a  river 
ceived  him  and  saved  his  life.^  He  remained  on 
Zav  and  his  successor  being  dead,  the  Iranian 
vacant;  but  meanwhile  Afrasiyab  hacLagain  invaded' 
try.  Thereupon  Zal  sent  his  son  Rustam  to  McmXt 
fetch  Qubad  and  to  make  him  the  soverrign  of 
tribes;  and  then  it  was  that  Rustam,  who  had 
club  (i.  e.  the  mace  of  Keresaspa),  began  to 
self  and  to  beat  back  the  invaders. 

The  successor  of  Kavi  Kavata  is  Ravi  Usan 
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Klus),  whose  name  has  been  cocapared  wiHi  thut  of  Mt  afii^mit 
seer  who  is  known  as  Kavya  Ulanas  in  the  Vedas,  whmthx^m 
renowned  for  his  wisdom.  There  he  is  said  to  have  driven  ishe 
cows  on  the  path  of  the  sun  and  to  have  fashioiMi  for  Iddbrm 
the  thunderfxdt  with  whidi  the  god  slew  Vrtara.  The  idemil^ 
cation  is  not  quite  certain^  however,  because  tibe  character  of 
Usan  is  completely  altered  in  Iran  into  that  of  an  oidiikaiy 
king,  althou^  a  trace  of  his  quality  of  driver  of  cows  miy  fkei^ 
haps  survive  in  the  legend  of  his  wonderful  oac,  to  wfaoee  jiidge^ 
ment  all  disputes  were  referred  as  to  the  boundary  beiwreea 
Iran  and  Turan.^  Yet  ELai  Kaus  was  not  really  wise,  for  be 
was,  at  least  according  to  Firdaud,  an  imperfect  charactsei!^ 
easily  led  astray  by  passion.^  Legend  has  transferred  wisdom 
to  his  minister  Aoshnara,  whose  epithet  is  pmaryrjira^  ^rtny 
intelligent."  ^^  While  yet  in  his  mother's  womb,  he  taught 
many  a  marvel  and  at  his  birth  he  was  able  to  confound  Angra 
Mainyu  by  answering  all  the  questions  and  riddles  ci  FiidSi, 
the  unbeliever.^  This  story  is  a  replica  of  the  legend  of  Yoishta, 
a  member  of  the  virtuous  Turanian  family  of  the  Fryanas,^ 
who  preserved  his  town  from  the  devastations  of  die  ruffian 
Akhtya  by  resolving  the  ninety-nine  riddles  asked  by  that 
malicious  spirit  and  by  confounding  the  fiend  with  three  other 
enigmas  which  he  was  unable  to  answer,*^  a  tradition  which 
reminds  us  of  the  legend  of  CEdipus.  Aoshnara  became  the 
administrator  of  Usan's  kingdom  and  taught  many  invaluable 
things  to  mankind,  but  unfortunately  the  inconstant  monarch 
at  last  became  tired  of  his  minister's  wisdom  and  put  him  to 
death. 

Kai  Kaus  was  not  only  inconstant  but  presumptuous,  for  he 
ascended  Mount  Alburz,  where  he  built  himself  seven  dwellings, 
one  of  gold,  two  of  silver,  two  of  steel,  and  two  of  crystaL  He 
then  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  Mazainyan  daevas,  or  demons 
of  M azandaran,  only  to  be  led  into  a  trap  by  one  of  these  evil 
beings  who  tempted  him  by  making  him  discontented  with  hia 
earthly  sovereignty  and  by  flattering  him  so  as  to  induce  him 
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inmni  tJbe  mcwI  b«faip  toiMlNft^ 

OHpy*  IBt  tioopt  w€vi  "tMft 

to  IIk  to  the  Voimdkatlia,  iriMM 

ol  Ahmm  MaacU»  wit  abb«t  to  ifaqr  ishii 

HMtnYihy  yet  imboniy  sm^oved  dMit 

be  wpwnd  cm  icoomit  of  tlic  vu'CiHi  nf  ^(QHti 

Dttfing  tbk  oqpeditkm — or  4iifiaf 
iriiidi  it  only  a  duplicate  of  tlie  odMsr  «*-^  ^ 
abtadooed  by  itt  rukry  wit  laid  detolalt^ 
Ztis^Y,  who  had  come  from  AralMa  «idl» 
veaom  that  he  killed  any  man  on  whom  he 
the  calamity  that  the  Iranians  called  thefar 
into  their  country  to  rid  them  of  Zainigar^ 
the  Turanian  received  the  kin^y  Glory  wUdl#li; 
the  frivolous  king  ELai  Kaus.    Afrasiji^by 
power,  and  the  Iranians  had  once  more  to  be  tapiti 
who  released  Rai  Kaus  and  expelled  the 

Kai  Kaus  had  married  a  Turanian  woman 
a  vicious  creature  who  made  shameful  pi 
shan  (Persian  Kai  Siyavakhsh),  who  was  the  tdn'dE^ 
wife  oiher  husband  and  a  superb  youth.   Since, 
pious  young  man  rejected  her  love,  she  calumnktodi^j 
Kaus,  so  that  Syavarshan  had  tx>  flee  to  Afrasiya^ 
him  well  and  even  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
honour  with  which  he  was  welcomed  roused  the 
Keresavazdah  (Persian  Garsivaz),  the  brother  of ' 
who  by  false  accusations  persuaded  the  king  to  put 
to  death. 

To  avenge  this  deed  was  the  life-task  of  his 
(Persian  Kai  Khusrau),  the  greatest  king  of  tili 
dynasty.    His  name  means  ''of  good  renown, 
perhaps  he  was  originally  the  same  person  as  the 
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Susravas,  who  helped  Indra  to  crush  twenty  warriors  mounted 
on  chariots.*'  It  is,  indeed,  a  striking  coincidence  that 
in  the  Avesta  the  gallant  Haosravah,  who  united  the 
Aryan  nations  into  one  kingdom,  begs  of  Ardvi  Sura  as  a 
boon,  not  only  that  he  may  become  the  sovereign  lord  of  all 
countries,  but  also 

"That  of  all  the  yoked  horses 
I  may  drive  my  steeds  the  foremost 
0*er  the  long  length  of  the  racecourse; 
That  we  break  not  through  the  pitfall 
Which  the  foe,  with  treacherous  purpose, 
Plots  against  me  while  on  horseback."  " 

The  war  waged  by  Haosravah  against  Afrasiyab  is  a  long 
one,  full  of  incidents  of  a  fine  epic  character  as  we  find  them  in 
the  Shahndmahy  but  all  this  has  been  grafted  on  the  old  legend 
of  Frangrasyan's  death,  which  originally  was  in  close  connexion 
with  the  story  of  the  vain  attempts  of  the  impious  king  to  seize 
the  Glory  of  the  Aryan  monarchs.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
Frangrasyan,  enraged  by  his  failure,  was  swearing,  cursing,  and 
blaspheming  in  his  subterranean  abode;  but  at  that  very  mo- 
ment he  was  overheard  by  Haoma  (probably  the  "White 
Haoma,"  the  tree  of  all  remedies,  which  grows  in  the  sea  Vouru- 
kasha),  who  managed  to  fetter  the  Turanian  murderer  and  to 
drag  him  bound  to  King  Haosravah. 

"  Kavi  Haosravah  then  slew  him 
Within  sight  of  Lake  Caecasta, 
Deep  and  with  wide  spreading  waters, 
Thus  avenging  the  foul  murder 
Of  his  father,  brave  Syavarshan."  ** 

In  this  contest,  being  helped  by  the  fire  of  warriors  that  was 
burning  on  his  horse's  mane,  so  that  he  could  see  in  the  sub- 
terranean darkness  where  the  Turanian  was  living  and  where 
he  had  his  idols,**  Haosravah  destroyed  everything  and  then 
established  the  fire  on  Mount  Asnavand.   The  intervention  of 
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•lid  of  dw  cweniy  at  fidl  «•  the 
lakew  Doiaet  to  Mme  natural  mlrtk  is  ite 
tiboogh  it  is  too  adultefated  to 
pretatkm.  Flrdau8i,  of  course,  intiodacii 
alterations.  Instead  of  being  in  his  osrtt 
A&isiyab  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
having  been  oompletelf  beaten  bjr  Cat 
taken  to  flight,  while  Haoma  has  beoomellli 
overhears  him  bewailing  his  defeat  aild 
fugitive,  who  escapes  by  plunging  into  tlfis 
is  called  immediately  and  seizes  Garsivaa 
murderer  of  Siyavakhsh.  To  com] 
his  retreat  his  bebved  brother  Garsivat  is 
both  brothers  are  put  to  death.^ 

Having  achieved  the  greatest  e]q)loit  of  the 
avenged  his  father,  Haosravah  fears  that  ht 
pride  and  meet  the  same  end  as  Yima.  He 
resolves  to  resign  the  throne  to  Aurvaf-aspa 
and  finally  ridea  with  his  paladins  into  the 
he  disappears.   A  few  knights  follow  him  till  tibe 
lost  in  the  snow,  so  that  hi  alone,  guided  by 
alive  in  heaven,  where,  in  a  secret  place  and 
halo  of  glory,  he  sits  on  a  throne  until  the 
world. '^ 

This  very  noteworthy  legend  of  the  retirement 
king  and  warrior  has  been  compared  by 
an  episode  of  the  Mahabhdratay  the  great  Incfiaa 
the  hero  Yudhi^thira,  weary  of  the  world, 
cessors  and  with  his  four  brothers  set  out  on  a 
ward  toward  the  mountains  and  the  deserts  of 
Himalayas).    One  after  the  other  all  his  com; 
exhausted  on  the  way,  but  he  with  his  faithful 
Dharma  (^^Righteousness")  in  disguise,  entered 
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having  tasted  death.  Unless  the  story  has  been  borrowed  from 
the  Indians,  it  is  Indo-Iranian,  the  latter  explanation  being  the 
more  probable  since  the  immortality  of  Haosravah  is  already 
known  in  the  Avesta.*' 

Among  the  companions  of  Haosravah  who  died  on  the  way 
were  Giv,  son  of  Gudarz,  both  gallant  heroes  who  played  an 
important  part  in  the  war  against  Afrasiyab,  and  Tus,  son  of 
Naotara  (Persian  Naudhar),  the  last  monarch  of  the  Pishda- 
dian  dynasty.  He  had  been  barred  from  his  realm  by  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Kaianian  kings  because  he  was  too  frivolous,  but 
after  having  been  the  competitor  of  Haosravah,  he  became  his 
friend.  An  epic  of  Naotara's  sons  seems  to  have  existed  in 
which  Tub  was  the  conqueror  of  the  sons  of  Vaesaka  (Persian 
Visah),  the  uncle  of  Afrasiyab,  for  he  is  said  to  have  besieged 
them  in  the  pass  of  Khshathr5-Suka  on  the  top  of  the  holy  and 
lofty  Mount  Kangha;*®  and  as  a  reward  for  his  exploits  and 
after  his  death  he  will  be  among  the  thirty  who  will  help 
Saoshyant  at  the  end  of  the  world." 

His  brother  Vistauru  ("Opposed  to  Sinners"**)  is  famed  for 
having  obtained  from  Ardvi  Sura,  when  he  was  pursuing 
idolators,  the  power  to  cross  the  River  Vitanguhaiti. 

"'This  is  true,  in  sooth  veracious, 
Ardvl  Sura  Anahita, 
that  as  many  demon-worshippers  have  been  slain  by  me 
as  I  have  hairs  on  my  head.   Therefore  do  thou,  Ardvi  Sura 
Anahita,  provide  me  a  dry  crossing  •• 

O'er  the  good  Vitanguhaiti.* 
Ardvi  Sura  Anahita  hastened  down 

With  a  lovely  maiden's  body, 

Very  strong,  of  goodly  figure. 

Girded  high  and  standing  upright. 

Nobly  born,  of  brilliant  lineage. 

Wearing  golden  foot-gear  shining 

And  bedecked  with  all  adornment. 

Certain  waters  made  she  stand  still. 

Others  caused  she  to  flow  forward. 

And  a  crossing  dry  provided 

O'er  the  good  Vitanguhaiti."  •* 
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tJbo  AnrvmHitpa  of  die  Avettat  iwboii^ 
filmier  of  VkhtiqpAt  ^  fiin  Zoraft«t^ 
(^GoMen-BreattpUted**;  Ptenaii  Ziiiii^* 
ktter  are  of  much  tlie  iame  ktad  m 
heroes.  He  isatlayerofTuraiiiaiiayaiid 
he  killed  Humayaka,  a  demon-wofth^si^ 
ntd  lived  in  eight  cairemty  and  he  aliodBS 
Arejat-aspa,^  but  was   treacheroodf 
wizard  Vidrafsh  and  avenged  by  hb  son 
savours  pretty  much  of  a  combat  witii 

In  the  Greek  author  Athenaeus  ^  Zmxinki 
the  name  Zariadres  and  is  said  to  be  a  son  of 
dite.   This  is  a  truly  mjrthic  geneak^,  for^ 
usual  Greek  translation  of  Anahita,  the 
and  her  most  natural  lover  is  ApSm  Napat^  ^tlt 
Waters/'  whose  name  the  Greek  writer  here 
the  habitual  paramour  of  Aphrodite.  A  very 
of  Apam  Napat  is  aurvaf-aspa  (''with  swift 
precisely  the  name  of  2^irivairi'8  father, 
mesteter  thinks  *'  that  Zairivairi  is  a  mythical 
the  conclusion  to  his  brother  Vishtaspa  and  evraitb; 
Zarathushtra.   This  opinion  is  rejected  by 
present  day,  who,  not  without  reason,  think  that 
actually  existed;  but  nevertheless  it  is  possible 
has  been  introduced  into  Vishtaspa's  family  by  a 
tion  of  legends  or  by  a  similarity  of  names,  sudi: 
duced  many  errors  concerning  Vishtaspa 
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King  Oouurtet,  wm  ^  looit  tMRiPQl  iftatilift^i^^ 

niaiit.  Tlie^$«w€me«iiotharm«df^^ 

when  the  princest  was  krvited  ta  a  gitiit  ibtti^  il 

to  make  her  choice  and  thfow  a  gol^  to  the  |mpif 

pleated  her^  the  did  not  tee  Zairi?airL 

teaf«t  the  perceived  a  man  in  Scythian  mtdie  at  the 

palace  and  recognised  the  hero  of  her  dream,   ft  ivii 

Tain,  w1k>  had  comein  hatti^  knowing  the  intei^aoiit  of  OM^ 

tet,  aikl  the  kvers  fled  together.^  ^.  >$ 

VUhtatpa  himtelf  it  known  for  herc^  ezpkntt.  He  defcatild 
tome  imbelievert,  like  Tathryavant,  Beahana,  and  Aie|iM^ 
aqya  (Pertian  Arjatp),  king  of  the  Hjraimianty  althoy|^  it  it 
difficult  to  tay  whether  thete  are  more  or  lett  hittc»ical  iKtt 
in  connexion  with  the  protector  of  Zoroatter  or  are  mythicid 
e:q>toitt  attributed  to  tome  other  Vuhtatpa  who  became  iden* 
tified  with  the  prc^het't  patron.  The  old  tradition  ccmc^mii^ 
the  latter  reportt  that  he  wat  the  hutband  of  Hutaota,  a  name 
ipdiich  it  the  tame  at  that  of  Dariut't  wife  Atotta«  He  had  in 
hb  pottettion  the  Iranian  Glory,  which  he  it  taid  to  have  taken 
to  Mount  Rothan,  where  it  ttill  it;  and  he  wat  converted  to  the 
new  &ith  after  having  impritoned  Zoroatter,  who  had  bi^en 
fabdy  accuted  by  priettt  of  the  old  religion,  but  had  proved  hit 
innocence  by  miraculoutly  curing  the  favourite  horte  of  the 
king."  In  Vithtaspa't  court  wat  the  important  family  of  the 
Hvogvat,  containing  Jamatpa,  the  minitter  of  Vithtaspa,  who 
became  the  hutband  of  Zoroatter't  daughter  Potirudtta  and 
who  was  one  of  the  prophet's  first  protectort;  while  hb  brother 
]F*rathaothtra  was  the  father-in-law  of  2!oroa8ter  through  the 
hitter's  marriage  to  Hv5vi. 

Zoroaster  (Zarathushtra),  of  the  Spitama  family,  wat  the 
son  of  Pourushaspa,  who  is  taid  to  have  been  the  fourth  priett 
of  Haoma,"  but  we  know  very  little  about  him  from  the  Avetta 
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l^feodt  appear  eompaialivdjr  kl 

after  Zofoatter^t  life,  and  prbbab^ 

dbomti,  ahlioagli  thqr  have 

£poiii  Taiioiis  touroes  and  even  indxMi^ 

Airetta  knows  of  an  intervention  of 

naMor^t  Urth.   A  plant  of  haoma 

Fravathiy  or  pre-cieated  tool,  whidi 

of  Zoroaster  and  a  priest  of  Haoma, 

marrfed  Daghdhova,  who  had  reodved  di 

has  been  so  frequently  mentioned,  aikl  tins 

himself  was  transferred  to  Zoroaster.  Th 

soaglit  to  kill  the  prophet  both  before  and 

the  adorers  of  idols  persecuted  him,  but  in  viltt^ 

then  entered  into  communion  with  him  and 

gbntohim.  For  ten  years  he  had  only  one 

Maidhyoh4naongha,  but  at  last  he  won  oinveftt 

court  among  the  members  of  the  Hvogva 

self  becoming  a  believer  through  tl^  insistettQi 

Hutaosa.   A  long  war  followed  between 

aspa,  king  of  the  Hyaonians,  who  was 

Zoroastrianism,  and  though  the  prophet's 

(Persian  Zarir)  and  Spentodata  (Persian 

gallantly,  Zoroaster  was  slain  by  the  IViraiybii 

one  of  the  karapans  (idolatrous  priests)  who 

him  at  his  birth. 

Zoroaster  has  left  three  germs  in  this  worid^ 
like  three  flames  which  Nairyosangha,  the 
and  a  form  of  Agni,^  has  deposited  in  Lake  Ki 
Swamp  in  Seistan),  where  they  are  watched  i^ 
thousand   nine  hundred   and  ninety-nine 
that  lake  is  a  mountain  inhabited  by  faithfisi 
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and  once  in  each  millennium  a  maiden,  bathing  in  tte  tigli^ 
wiU  receive  one  of  those  genns.  Thus  three  prof>het9  (8||Mh 
yants,  ''They  Who  WiU  Advantage'')  will  be  bom  in  aud^Mh 
•ion;  first  Ukhshyat-ereta  (Hiishetar),  then  Ukh8hyat--nema|i 
(Hushetar^mah),  and  finally  Astvat-ereta,  the  Saoshyant  pair 
ixeeUence.  They  will  reveal  themselves  in  periods  when  evfl 
will  be  prevalent  and  will  put  an  end  to  wickedness.  The  last 
Saoshyant  will  come  when  Pahh^k  will  have  desolated  ^ 
world  after  having  broken  his  fetters  on  Mount  Damavittd; 
but  Keresaspa,  as  we  have  seen,^^  will  slay  him  at  the  very, 
instant  when  Saoshyant  appears  with  the  kingly  Qory 
(Kkvarenanh)j  and  when  he  will  definitely  conquer  the  Draj 
(the  principle  of  falsehood),  Angra  Mainyu,  and  the  evil 
creation. 
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X    teiiifi  w  to  dMr  tbaw  of 
Odignaew  in'GftpBoe,  or  Dante  ia  IJhl 
Arti  Viri^  a  wiie  and  virtooiit  MwIm 
kte  PIUav!  book  to  have  visited  the  oiieii 
be  mteiettbg  to  feUow  him  in  his  jcmnkfjt 
die  Masdean  oonceptjons  of  heaven  and  of 

When  the  soul  of  Vtrif  went  forth  ftom  In 
thing  which  it  beheld  was  the  Qnvat  Biidlgt 
*^the  Divider")  which  all  souls  must  cross 
to  the  future  world.  There  he  saw  before  hiili « 
beautiful  appearance,  fuU-bosomed,  channing  |tf 
soul;  and  when  he  asked  her,  ''Who  art  thonl^^ 
person  art  thou?  than  whom,  in  the  world  of  the 
damsel  more  elegant,  and  of  more  beautiful  bodjr 
was  never  seen  by  me,"  she  replied  that  she 
religion  {ddena)  and  his  own  deeds  —  ''it  is  on 
thy  will  and  actions,  that  I  am  as  great  and  good 
scented  and  triumphant  and  undistressed  as  a 

Then  the  Cinvat  Bridge  became  wider,  and  widi 
ance  of  Sraosha  ("Obedience  to  the  Law")  and  Xtai 
Viraf  could  easily  cross.  Both  Yazatas  promised  to 
heaven  and  hell,  but  before  entering  the  kingdom  oi 
he  had  to  pass  through  Hamistakan,  the  resting-pla^i 
whose  good  works  and  sins  exactly  counterbalan 
they  await  the  renovation  of  the  world,  their  on^ 
being  from  cold  and  heat. 
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Passing  from  HaiaittdiaUi^  Vgii  atgepied  ^  tirii^ 
of  ''good  thought^  good  woid>  .good  dw4^  iri^ 
abodes  of  the  souls  of  tliose  wko  did  pot,  pmi^dait  ^1^ 
Mazdean  virtues,  although  tliejr  impe  ng^iflioii*  mmu-  T^^i0 
steps  lead  to  Garotman  (Avesta  Gilo  Niiiiiii^  *^fib^ 
Praise  ")>  ^^  there  dwell  the  souis  of  mm  wAio  ^cim^^ii^^ 
practised  the  Zoroastrian  precepts:  the  Etamil^  :'9i^^0^ 
adorned  in  all  splendour;  those  who  chanted  ^iyUlif-0^ 
''Hymns"  of  Zoroaster}^  in  gold-embroidered  raimMft;  1^^ 
who  contracted  next-of4dn  marriages,*  ilhmdnated  b^^^^^^  '  ^t^ 

ance  from  above;  those  who  lotted  noadous  creatures;  the  l|^ 
culturists;  the  shepherds.  All  of  them  are  brilliant  and  mMk 
about  in  great  pleasure  and  joy.  Then  the  pilgrims  came  to  « 
river  which  souls  were  endeavouring  to  cross,  some  being  abfe 
to  do  this  easily,  and  others  failing  utteiiy.  In  reply  to  ViriUPi 
questions  Atar  exphxatd  that  the  river  came  jhx)m  the  teats 
which  men  shed  from  their  eyes  in  unlawful  lamentation  for 
the  departed,  and  that  those  who  could  not  cross  were  the 
souls  for  whom  their  relatives  made  an  exaggerated  and  kre- 
ligious  display  of  grief.  Atar  also  showed  a  lake  whose  water 
was  the  sap  of  wood  which  had  been  placed  on  the  sacred  fire 
without  being  quite  dry. 

Returning  to  the  Cinvat  Bridge,  Viraf  and  his  guides  Ibl* 
lowed  the  soul  of  a  wicked  man,  just  arrived  £tom  earlJi.  In 
its  first  night  of  hell  it  must  endure  as  much  misfortune  as  a 
man  can  bear  in  a  whole  unhappy  life.  A  dry  and  stinking 
cold  wind  comes  to  meet  that  man,  and  he  sees  his  vile  life 
under  the  shape  of  a  profligate  woman,  naked,  decayed,  gaping, 
and  bandy-legged.  Descending  the  three  steps  of  "evil  thought, 
evil  word,  evil  deed/'  the  soul  of  the  wicked  arrives  at  the 
greedy  jaws  of  hell,  which  is  a  most  frightful  pit,  where  die 
darkness  is  so  thick  that  the  hand  can  grasp  it,  and  where  the 
stench  makes  every  one  stagger  and  fall.  Each  of  the  danmed 
thinks,  '^  I  am  alone,"  and  when  three  days  and  three  nights 
have  elapsed,  he  wails,  "The*  nine  thousand  years  are  com- 
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ptetttd^  jBwt  Ay  will  act  ititite 
tiMrtttftti  llie  isudlitt  of  liwii  w  ki|ii'iii 
tMur  and  worry  the  0odi  of  the  wMsdMr 

For  0peeid  criinet  tlia[«  ftie  qpedal 
wliQ  has  been  unfaithful  to  hor  hil4KHMl# 
bfeaeti^  and  tcorpiont  seiae  her  whole 
bitfaig  the  feet  of  those  who  haVe 
without  shoes.  The  woman  who  ha»  tiiM^|l| 
tuipended  by  her  tongue.  A  wicked  Imi 
flogged  by  fifty  demons.  The  man  who  hil 
lawfully  suffers  in  his  limbs,  which  are 
from  one  another.  The  miser  is  stretched  iqpeii  #; 
thousand  demons  trample  him.  The  liar  sees  Ml  tttttl 
by  worms.  The  unjust  man  who  did  not  pay  tl# 
workmen  is  doomed  to  eat  human  flesh.  The 
slain  her  own  child  must  dig  into  a  hill  with  heiF 
hold  a  millstone  on  her  head.  The  bodies  of 
deceivers  fall  in  rottenness.  The  man  who  luift 
boundary  stones  of  others  so  as'  to  make  his  own 
must  dig  into  a  hill  with  his  fingers  and  nails.  Tte 
promises  and  contracts,  whether  with  the  pioui  m 
wicked  —  since  Mithra  is  both  for  the  faithful  aili 
believers  —  is  tortured  by  pricking  spurs  and  arrowtr 
the  Cinvat  Bridge  there  is  an  abyss  for  the  most 
ners,  this  pit  being  so  deep  and  so'stinking  that  if  att 
of  the  earth  were  burned  in  it,  it  would  not  even 
ceptible  smell.    There  the  souls  of  the  wicked  stand^r|il 
as  the  ear  to  the  eye,  and  as  many  as  the  hairs  on  ihit 
a  horse,  and  they  also  are  submitted  to  various 
cording  to  their  different  offences.  At  the  very 
abyss  is  Angra  Mainyu  (Ahriman),  the  Evil  Spiii^ 
cules  and  mocks  the  wicked  in  hell,  saying,  '^Why  lEM 
eat  the  bread  of  Ahura  Mazda,  and  do  my  work? 
not  of  your  own  creator,  but  practised  my  will?^* 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  in 
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visions  was  influenced  by  the  conceptions  of  other  rdl^j^iig» 
including  Judaism  and  Christianity.  That  the  Semites  td^ 
fluenced  Iranian  tliought  in  some  measure  is  obviout— the 
myth  of  the  attempt  of  Kai  Kaus  to  fly  to  heaven,  for  instance^ 
shows  a  remarkable  parallelism  to  the  Babylonian  stofjf  of 
Etana,  who  sought  to  ascend  on  an  eagle's  back  to  the  slQr 
that  he  might  secure  the  ''  plant  of  U£e/'*  The  dose  assoctatk^ 
of  Jews  and  Persians  in  the  Exilic  and  post-Ezilic  periodb  seeala 


to  have  caused  some  interchange  of  religious  concepts,  * 
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X    tfeiidjr  ol  InauuDi  mytlit  Get  in  ^ta^ 
with  ideal  deaneM  the  variout  ttafoi  in  ^ 
tMraid  Imtoncal  lcgeiid« 

Ai  it  ndl  knowiiy  a  myth  origtnaUy  it  an 
coontiiig  for  tome  phenomenon.   The 
eofonCf  with  the  mental  tendendet  of 
taiy  culture,  but  it  is  dear  enough  that  primitliK 
only  aim  at  giving  an  e3q)lanation9  but  at  makings 
and  appealing  to  his  imagination;  and  it  it  equdl^ 
he  desires  to  stimulate  the  fanqr  of  hb  f^oip  sgi^li 
symbols,  testing  their  ingenuity  by  trantferrinf 
&ctt  to  another.  This  tendency  generates  pafabl% 
tion,  and  riddle,  and  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  tibat 
more  aspect  of  that  same  turn  of  mind  when  w^ 
riddles  with  old  myths.  .  ^^ 

Otto  Schrader  has  collected  ^  several  Indo-] 
that  are  very  instructive  in  this  regard,  and  an 
Shahnamah  also  illustrates  this  e3q)lanation  of  oq^dl^l 
Firdausfs  epic*  Minucihr  tests  ZAl  by  hard 
cocted  by  the  shrewd  priests,  who  formulate  a  teiMK 
that  are  very  much  of  the  same  kind  as  those  wfakih 
among  people  of  primitive  culture  and  which 
ers  to  be  a  source  of  myths.    Zal  is  asked  what  a# 
cypresses  with  thirty  boughs  on  each,  and  he  findt 
the  twelve  moons  of  every  year,  each  moon  having 
Two  horses,  one  white  and  one  black,  moving  ra; 
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each  oth«,  but  in  viifi»  pfov^  to  te^di^  «fid  i^^ 

of  caresses  in  wluch a  triMnestt^on 

the  other  at  evenings  r^MreMSts  tne  twipcMrCiofii^Mi  mamma^, 

the  bird  which  flies  between  dion  ia  the  ali^  WHMmm  MbiM 

which  generated  such  atoriea  would  i?ad37piQ^^ 

In  the  Jigpeda^  wfaefe  we  hare  fband  w  inanf  |WfM» 
and  heroes  of  Iranian  mythcdogj^  myiltod  yii^iB^ 
and  in  full  q[)eration.  Not  only  does  tiie  dogor  9  l^^p^^ 
remind  his  god  of  the  myths  that  are  current  aboiit  |Abi^  ||M^^  l^^^l 

makes  new  ones  and  gives  anotlm'  turn  to  tnytUd^  iiili|||^ 
taticms  of  facts  because  he  is  consdous  that  liiitf  tit  mj^t^ 
For  that  reason  the  Mtpida  makes  us  live  m  an  atmoqpiMi 
that  is  truly  mythic^  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  t>resents  tuci^  a 
free  treatment  of  the  various  stories  that  it  is  much^meis^l' 
ficult  to  £^  a  clear  account  of  the  dd  Indian  myths  than  of  the 
Iranian  legends.  Vedic  mythokigy  is  more  fluid;  the  «agw^ 
deals  freely  with  the  stories,  mixes  them,  makea  new  combina* 
tions  with  the  traditional  elements,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
invent  myths  which  are  entirely  new. 

If  we  compare  the  Iranian  situation  with  the  Vedi^  iltiich,  of 
course,  at  one  time  was  the  Indo-Iranian  status,  we  dbserve 
that  the  Mazdean  Iranians  have  plenty  of  myth^  but  thtt^  tQ 
a  great  extent,  the  creative  tendency  has  been  checked  Tlietr 
myths  appear  rather  as  survivals  of  prior  times,  and,  conse* 
quently,  they  are  more  clearly  delineated  than  in  the  Veda. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  have  been  systematized  acccMfding  to 
the  general  tendency  of  Mazdeism,  i(nd  the  necessity  of  fitting 
them  into  the  dualistic  scheme  accounts  for  the  monotonous 
character  of  these  myths,  in  which  a  good  being  is  always  at 
war  with  some  evil  one.  The  good  beings  are  pretty  much 
identical  with  one  another,  and  the  fiends  are  almost  the  same 
throughout.  A  sure  proof  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  mjrtiis 
has  faded  is  the  great  number  of  epithets  and  details  that  are 
quite  clear  in  the  original  form  of  the  story,  but  are  often  mean- 
ingless and  merely  traditional  in  Mazdean  lore. 
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Thrtpriil  imiliiiiaft  of  nqi^^  In  £fii^ 

(a)  II10  mjrtbi  bd^  Qo  ki^ 
a  mem  tale  and,  at  k-the  caae  ivittr 
divided  into  eewral  ttones  of.  tti  be^ 
with  different  names.  Thialiae 
the  ilxmiMiiyth.    The  dngon  si 
Apaoeha,  Gandaiewa,  etc;  the  yonlhivli^iH^ 
is  Thiaetaonai  Keiesaspaf 
snnrahy  etc  ^a  ^^ib-Hii 

Mjrths   are  dupUcated.    Beiddes 
Mashya-MashyoL    Kavi  Usan  is  twiee  41:/ 
Keresavazdah  has  been  calumniated  tnicei  i 
aqya  both  ride  on  a  demon;  Kavi  Kaviti^^ 
abandoned  on  Mount  Alburz  at  their  Urtl^ 
VUtauru  both  cross  a  river  in  a  ndncvkxm  wtift^i 
Aoshnara  both  answer  the  riddles  of  a  ^pibhate; 
many  Turanian  girls,  and  all  stories  take  pliili 
Hara  Berezaiti  (Alburz)  or  in  the  sea  VoanikmAu$ 

(b)  On  the  other  hand,  several  myths  ooafesee^loili 
the  most  complete  instance  being  the  l^^nd  ol 
unites  a  story  of  primeval  twins,  a  wintetHanytiii  S; 
paring  sunset  to  the  death  of  man,  a  stoiy  oi 
tured  by  a  fiend,  etc. 

(c)  There  is  a  gradual  anthropcnuorphixatioa  lof 
On  the  one  hand,  the  mythical  contest  is  changed  I 
one,  the  cloud-dragons,  imprisoners  of  water, 
tics  or  enemies  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  A 
of  this  is  Faridun's  conversion  of  Jamshid's  dau^Hefij^ 
been  brought  up  in  vice  and  pagan  lore  by  Dabbil^ 
a  transformation  of  the  traditional  story  of  the 
leasing  the  women  of  the  cloud,  i.e.  the  imprisoMili^^ 
In  Yima's  story  a  moral  motive  has  been  introdi 
darkening  of  the  sun  by  the  cloud-dragon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mythical  material 
or,  at  least,  epic.  Monsters,  dragons,  etc.,  become 
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and  the  gods  are  transformed  into  kings  of  a  purely  human  char- 
acter, so  that  in  many  cases  in  the  Shdhndmah  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  we  are  dealing  with  some  historical 
event,  more  or  less  embellished  by  legend,  or  with  a  nature- 
myth  that  has  been  humanized.  Dahbak  is  an  Arabian  king; 
Faridun  is  an  audacious  soldier;  haoma,  the  draught  of  im- 
mortality, becomes  a  hermit  in  the  story  of  Afrasiyab,  etc. 

In  the  legend  of  Yima  we  see  all  successive  stages.  First 
we  have  the  setting  sun,  and  then  the  setting  sun,  showing  the 
path  to  the  departed,  becomes  their  sire,  and  his  solar  quality 
fades  away.  He  is  thus  evolved  into  the  first  mortal  or  the 
king  of  the  dead,  and  finally  becomes  an  ordinary  Iranian 
monarch  of  ancient  times. 

This  transformation  has,  it  is  true,  deprived  the  Iranians  of 
the  great  source  of  Indian  poetry,  but  has  resulted,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  providing  them  with  a  rich  epic  material,  the 
direction  in  which  their  literature  has  been  developed.  They 
were  also  creative  in  this  domain,  for  they  wove  many  legends 
around  their  real  kings,  their  prophet,  etc.  Both  sources  of 
inspiration  have  been  so  blended  that  in  the  Shdhndmah 
Rustam's  mace,  which  was  originally  the  thunderbolt  of  Indra, 
is  swung  against  the  castellan  bishops  of  the  Syrian  Church,* 
and  that  Zairivairi,  a  son  of  Apam  Napat,  is  the  lover  of  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Byzantium. 
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1.  Original  Sanskrit  Texts ^  v.  356^  note. 

2.  This  is  what  F.  Max  MuUer  (Ancieni  Sanskrit  LiUraHurep  Lent- 
don,  1859,  pp.  526  ff.)  called  ^'henotheisin/' 

3.  Original  Sanskrit  Texts ^  v.  64,  note. 

4.  See  M.  Bloomfield,  Religion  of  the  Feia^  pp.  12, 126  ff.  For 
the  Iranian  Asha  see  infra^  pp.  260,  264. 

5.  FoF  the  Iranian  conceptions  of  Ahura  Mazda  and  Mithxm  see 
infraj  pp.  260-61  j  275  ff.,  287-«8,  305  ff. 

6.  For  Ouranos  see  Mythology  of  All  Races^  Boston,  1916,  i.  5-6, 
and  for  Moira  see  ib.  pp.  283-^4.  ^ 

7.  See  H.  Winckler,  in  MitteUungen  der  deuiseken  Orien^^esell^ 
schafty  No.  3  5  (1907) ;  E.  Meyer, ''  Das  erste  Auftreten  der  Arier  in  der 
Geschichte,"  in  Sitzungsberickte  der  koniglickrpreussiscken  Akademie 
der  Wissenschaftenj  1908,  pp.  14-19,  and  Geschichte  des  Altertums^ 
I.  ii.  651  ff.  (3rd  ed.,  Berlin,  1913) ;  H.  Jacobi,  in  JRAS  1909,  pp.  721 
ff.,  H.  Oldenberg,  ib.  pp.  1095  ^'9  J-  H*  Moulton^  Early  Zoroastrian^ 
isnij  London,  1913,  pp.  6  ff. 

8.  For  the  Amesha  Spentas  see  tn/ftf,  p.  260. 

9.  R.  T.  H.  Griffith,  Hymns  of  the  Rigpeda^  ii.  87. 

10.  See  infraj  pp.  282,  294,  304. 

1 1 .  See  M.  Bloomfield,  in  American  Journal  of  Philology^  xviL  428 
(1896),  from  vi+snu  (cf.  sanUj  "back")- 

12.  See  Mythology  of  All  Races^  Boston,  1916,  i.  26-27,  H^47« 

13.  See  Mythology  of  All  Races,  Boston,  1916,  i.  245-46. 

14.  See  A.  Hillebrandt,  Fedische  Mythologies  iii.  157  ff. 

15.  See  Shahndmah,  tr.  J.  MdU,  Paris,  1876-78,  i.  69^70. 

16.  See  infra,  pp.  267,  340. 

17.  The  word  sina  means  "auspicious." 

18.  See  L.  von  Schroeder,  Mysterium  und  Mimus  im  Rigpedet^  pp. 
47  ff.,  124  ff. 


II 

1.  See  A.  IGlIebrandt,  Fedische  Mythologies  ii.  I2a-a3. 

2.  Cf .  Mythology  of  All  Races,  Boston,  191^  i.  208-09,  ^« 
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S«  8i0  A.  A.  MidbiiriB  MdA.  JL 
«»  lLT«IL0rifith»ffyM«r^4r 

7*  ^^^  J*  1^7%  £i€MifMp  <€fi 

8.  See L.  IL  Fandlt CMlr V^<^riii# 
IB.  joff* 

toiXy  ead  then  all  men  geneiellf^  ^     "^^^ 

ta  8er  A.  Ifillebniidt,  FtHsdn 
ti.  See  A.  B.  Kcttht  in  /JL#5  t^ts^  |^ 
II.  See  v^n^  pp.  325-46. 
tj.  See  L.  Ton  Sciiioeder»  MysUfbm  wmt 

14*  See  Ito  von  Sdiroederi  e^.  eft.  pp.  Jll^ 

15.  See  i$^rmf  pp.  306-09. 

16.  Indifcki  Stiiiin^  hr.  341  (1858). 

17.  Hence  iftipufim^  ^sacriioe  end  baktlMil^' 
M.  Bloomfidd,  JMigion  of  the  Weia^  pp.  194  C 

18.  R.  T.  Hi  Griffith,  Hymns  of  the  MitihUf  hn 


Chaftbr  III 

1.  See  A.  HiUebrandt,  Vidischi  Mylkohpfp 
Hang  (Bssitys  an  the  Sacred  Language^  Writinp^  ihnI 
ParsiSf  3  rd  cd.,  London,  1 884,  pp.  287  ff .),  HiUebriMl 
oonuct  with  Iran  after  the  period  of  the  Jffeiia 
with  an  older  form  of  Iranian  religion,  not  widi 
teaching. 

2.  In  Vid^ha  Mftthava  V.  Henry  (La  M^  dbwr^ 
2nd  ed.y  p.  zzi.)  sees  the  Indian  Prometheus.  \ 

3.  See  A.  B.  Keith,  in  JRAS  1911,  pp.  794-too.    '*' 

4.  Kubera  appears  as  king  of  the  Rak^ses  in 
XIII.  iv.  3.  10;  cf.  Atharvaoeda  VIII.  x.  28. 

« 

Chapter  IV 

1.  See  Mythology  of  All  Races y  Boston,  1916,  i.  iTHtl^i 

2.  Apparently  each  of  these  years  is  equal  to  360 
so  Manu,  i.  69,  and  the  Puranas  (cf.  H.  H.  Wiltmt  1^ 
ed.  F.  Hall,  i.  49-50,  and  E.  W.  Hopkins,  in  JAOS  lam. 

3.  See  B.  C.  Mazumdar,  in  JRAS  1907,  pp.  337!*''^||| 
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Chapter  VI 

1.  This  explanation  is  based  on  a  purely  fanctfiil  etjnnology  of 
mimj  "me,"  and  dhdj  "to  suck."        t 

2.  C£.  J.  F.  Fleet,  in  JRAS  1905,  pp.  223-36;  R.  Garbe»  Indun 
und  das  Christentumf  pp.  131  ff. 

3.  See  Sir  G.  A.  Grierson,  in  JRAS  1913,  p.  144. 

4.  See  A.  B.  Keith,  in  JRAS  1908,  pp,  172-73.^  _ 

5.  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  (Faisipaoism^  Samjiin^  ami  Minor  Rtti- 
gious  Systems f  pp.  35  ff.)  seeks  (though  without  success)  to  show 
that  ELnoa  as  a  cowherd  is  late. 

6.  See  C.  Lassen,  Iniischi  Alunkumskunii^  n.  811,  iiojff.  A. 
Barth  (Religions  of  India^  p.  200,  note),  while  doubtbg  tUs  view, 
pomts  out  that  the  androgynous  form  of  Shra  was  known  to  Banfe- 
sanes  (in  Stobaeus,  Bel.  pkys.  i.  56). 
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Bhandarkar,  Wai^nmim^  Smmsm^  md  Mi^^  M^^ 

II3-I5.  •  '^r-,.  v\^4v'  :^^^''*^V-"' 

4*  Religions  of  Indioj  pp.  46s  §•  ^  M  ^^ 

5.  Indien  und  das  Ckrist^Uttm^  pp.  2lSff#;  t^^n^Am 
Bhandarkar,  op.  eiL  p.  I2.  v z**:^ 

6.  See  A.  B.  Kftith,  m  JRAS  1908,  pp,  179  ff*,  l<|^%  f)^  4]|^  #4^ 

191 59  PP*  547'-499 191^  PP-  34off.»  and  m  ZDMG  ^t  JlN^^ 

7.  /)tfj  RSmayanOf  pp.  127  ff.    Fcht  a  diffd?iatt  ifilir  ^^^ 

Negelein,  in  WZKM  xvi.  226  ff.  (1902).  ->  .,    .   ;^r 

CaAKW  V  ■.-v.rij^ 

1.  This  story  forms  the  subject  of  a  Vedic  imitatioii,  ihit  Supetniir^ 
dhydya  (edited  by  E.  Grube,  Berlm,  1875);  cf.  J.  Hertel,  hi  W7XM 
zxiii.  299  ff.  ( 1909),  and  H.  Oldenberg,  in  ZDMC  nxvii.  S4r86 

(1893). 

2.  See  J.  Charpentier,  m  ZDMG  bdv.  65-83  (1910),  Ixvi.  44^47 

(1912). 

3.  This  is  a  new  element  in  the  tale  and  gives  the  best  ground  for 
regarding  the  narrative  as  Babylonian  in  origin;  see  M.  ^(^^temitz, 
in  MiiteUungen  der  anikropologiseken  GeseUschaft  in  Wien^  ttti.  321  ff. 

(1901). 

4.  See  W.  Caland,  Uber  das  riiuelle  Sutra  des  BaudhSya$u^  Ldpng, 
1903,  p.  21 ;  A.  B.  Keith,  in  JRAS  1913,  pp.  412-17. 

5.  See  G.  A.  Grierson,  in  ZDMG  Izvi.  (1912)  49  ff.  3 

6.  This  idea  is  based  cm  a  popular  etymological  connexion  with 
Sanskrit  yam^  ''to  restrain^;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  word  Yama 
means  "Twin." 
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mdvotd  tO'  OM  in  Giiia|Nitif  ot  OtpA^^iM 
Gr*y«  Satm  ^  I4)t  and  dM  JV^UMMMmI 
l^siyakii  nd  Gaoefivust  m  diitii^  '€^ 
iSgSi  pp.  380-84* 

8.  See  Sir  R.  G.  Bhaiidaifaa^i  fSiJ^^^ 
fJMix  ^suwis^  pp.  153-55;  R.  Oiradi^  ti$^ 
•hehi,  1916,  pp.  223  ff. 
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1.  Pill  is  the  term  used  to  deeoribe die 
dhitt  texts  ere  preserved.   It  b  a  litenuy  ^ybol  _ 
certain,  but  wliick  is  certainly  not  tbe  tangSKiga 
Buddha,  being  much  later  than  his  time. 

2.  Faisi^arisn^  Saimim^  and  Minor  RMfjiom 

3.  Indun  und  das  CkrisUntuMf  pp.  215  ff. 

4.  Cf  .  Mythology  of  All  Racis^  Boston,  1916^  1 

5.  See  L.  de  la  Vallee  Poussin,  Bonddkiswuff 
di  la  dogmatiqui^  p.  239. 

6.  The  phrase  in  question  is  chaddanta;  see, 
Ivii.  308  (1903)- 

7.  See  H.Ludenf  in  NaehruhUnvondniMifiikm 
Wissenschafun  %u  GoUingenf  1901,  p.  50;  A. 
tPindianisme  .  .  .  offtrts  a  M.  Syloiin  LM^  Paris» 
for  very  clear  cases  of  a  difference  in  date.  ^ 

8.  This  conception  is  often  ascribed  to  Iranian 
concept  of  the  Fravashis;  see  A.  Grunwedd,  Bnddhtrtitdit 
ed.,  pp.  169  ff. 

9.  See  tn/rtf,  pp.  261,  300,  336.  '^ 
10.  See  infra,  pp.  327,  338.*  ^ 
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Chaptbr  VIII 

1.  SBE  zzii.,  p.  zzzi.,  note,  Oxford,  1884. 

2.  Cf.,  however,  J.  Charpcntier,  in  JUdS  1913^  fpb 
would  connect  the  Ajlvikas  with  the  oaivite  sects. 

3.  Cf.  W.  H.  Schoff,  in  JJOS  xxxiii.  209  (1913). 

4.  See  M.  Wintcmitz,  in  JUdS  1895,  PP-  ^59  *• 
obviously  to  be  read  for  Nejameya  in  BauMSj^m^ 
2,  as  in  W.  Caland,  Ober  das  rituelU  SOtra  d€S  B 
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NOTES 


1903,  p.  31.  This  passage,  however,  with  tu  inirooitaoa  111  ^1^^ 
(apparently  the  diseascjs  <rf  children),  is  evidmdy  late. 
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CqAnn  IX 

1.  See  G.  A.  Grierscm,  in  JRAS  1907,  pp.  311  ff.;   R.  Gafbe^ 
Indien  und  das  Chfistenium,  pp.  271  ff. 

2.  The  name  of  the  river  means  'Mestiojring  (the  merit  of  goo^ 
works." 

3.  On  this  mythological  figure  see  I.  Friedlander,  ''Khi^r,^  in  Bn^ 
cyclopadia  of  Religion  and  EiUcs^  vii.  693-95,  Edtnbttigph,  I91S* 
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I.  On  this  qrde  df  kfendi  tee  IX^ 
in  hk  MfUmns  4$  mfAohgU  H  it  Kmi 
i6it  and  d.  IfylAobcy  cf  Alt  Xmm^  BotM^ 

1.  See  snpr^t  pp.  23<-i4* 

3*  ^/^«M  of  BAyUmU  mid  Jssyrisp  ^Bcfioiii 

4-  *.  p.  537. 

5.  ib.  p.  541. 

6.  A.  A.  Macdonell,  rtdic  MyAehgy, 

7.  For  all  these  myths  see  suprM^  pp.  33, 

8.  YmsnOf  iz.  7. 

9.  FetuRdU  XX.  l*4. 
la  Thrita,  whose  name  means  ^thirdi**  wis  iSm 

prq>ared  the  haoma,  according  to  YMsna^  is.  9. 

11.  yiaffM,  iz.  7. 

12.  yWA/|  v.  61. 

13.  This  line,  fra  tkwim  tadanka  pMii  mwuikfUf^: 
laraocityinif  well  illustrates  the  extent  to  wluch  miidh  §f 
in  its  present  form  has  suffered  interpolation.  It  is 
parallelism  with  Azhi  Dahaka's  speech,  that  the  BM^ 
simply  frd  tkwam  paiti  uxukkshSne  C'thee  will  I 
[i.  e.  with  fire]).  The  same  thing  occurs  below  in  the  1^^ 
translation  from  Yashl^  viii.  24,  where  the  paraUdnm 
gairinim  aojo  (''  strength  of  mountains  ten  in  numi 
the  word   navayanim  ('* navigable")  is   interpolated  ft|i|l: 
dasanam  apam  navayanim  aojo^  which  should  read 
aojo  ("strength  of  rivers  ten  in  number"). 

14.  Yashy  xix.  47-51.    The  "Child  of  Waters'*  is 
magic  Mandean  inscriptions  as  "Nbat,  the  great  priiners3^ 
the  Life  hath  sent"  (H.  Pognon,  InscripHont  numAAsr  " 
Khouabifj  Paris,  1898,  pp.  63,  68;  cf.  also  p.  95). 

15.  G.  Husing  {Dii  traditionelU  Uebrrlieferung  mmd 
SysUMj  p.  S3)  thinks  that  A^aosha  means  "Comcri*^  * 
(from  apa  +  var) .  _j^ 

16.  Yasktj  viii.  4-5.  -^f 
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18.  ykM/,  viii.  29. 

19.  Yaskt^vvLij.   fiftott  ww  tie  piflfiili^ 

2a  Bundahishf  vii.  4r7  (tr.  E.  W.  Wett,  k  SAiir  t^  ati^^r^r    v^ 

21.  A!iu&iifjA^  xix.  i-ia  >         ,f 

22.  J.  Dannetteter,  Ormaxd  H  Akrimm^  p;  14S;  IS. IKF^  9P^ 
V.  67,  note  4.  v^    *     '    U'j 

23.  M.  Ananikian,  ''Armenia  (Zoroa«triaaMB  oOy'*  III  JI(litS«i|K 
p«ri/ta  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  i.  799^  Edmbtugli,  1908. 

24.  J.  Dannesteter,  Zendr-AvesUt,  ii.  559. 

25.  Yaskt,  xiv. 

26.  Cf.  the  healing  functions  of  Thrita  and  Thfa£taoftat  swpm^ 
p.  265,  and  infra,  p.  318. 

27.  Cf .  the  story  of  Atar,  snfta,  igsp.  266-^. 

28.  Cf .  the  legend  of  Tishtrya^  supra,  p.  269. 

29.  Namely,  seizing  its  prey  with  its  talons  and  rending  it  wtdi  its 
beak.  The  bird  Vareghna  is  apparently  the  raven. 

30.  Yasht,  xiv.  19-21.  The  oomparison  of  the  lightning  to  a  Urd 
is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

31.  Yashl,  xiv.  27-33. 

32.  Yasht,  xiv.  62-63. 

33.  Yasna,  ix.  11. 
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1 .  Adapted  from  E.  W.  West's  translation  of  Bundahish,  h4ii,  and 
Selections  of  Zdt^param,  i-ii,  in  SBE  v.  1-19,  156^.  .       v:| 

2.  ''As  the  best  lord'';  die  opening  words  c^  Yasna,  zxviL  13, 
and  a  formula  frequently  used  in  prayers.  Cf .  L.  H.  Mills,  in  JRAS, 
1910,  pp.  57-68,  641-57. 

3.  A  reminiscence  of  the  myths  of  llshtrya  and  Verethiaghna; 
cf.  supra,  pp.  269,  272. 

4.  A  reminiscence  of  the  storm-myths  of  Azhi,  etc;  cf.  supra, 
pp.  266-67. 

5.  The  planets  are  evil  beings  since  they  do  not  follow  the  regilliMr 
course  of  the  stars. 

* 

6.  BUndakish,  xiii. 

7.  Yaskt,  V.  1-4. 

8.  Yaskt,  V.  7,  64,  126-129. 

9.  BUndakish,  ix;  Selections  of  ZaP^param,  viii. , 

10.  BUndakish,  xviii. 

11.  Yasna,  ix.  17-18. 

12.  Yasna,  ix.  i9-2a 
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NOTES 


Chaptbr  III 

1.  Yashtf  ziii.  87. 

2.  yAHui,  xxvi.  10. 

3.  Bundakisk^  zzx.  7. 
4*  Bundakiskf  zziv.  I. 

5.  Mainog'i-Khraff  zxvii.  14* 

6.  Mainog^Kkratf  xxvii.  18;  J.  Darmoteter,  Ormmi  H  Ahrkium^ 

p.  IS9- 

7.  F.  l^ndischmann,  'ZofooilfijrA^  Studiin^  p.  216. 

8.  ytfjA/i  xiii.  86;  y«ffM,  Izviii.  22;  Fisparad^  m.  2. 

9.  J.  Darmeateter,  (VnMsif  /I  Ahrimanj  p.  159. 

10.  See  suprOf  p.  68. 

11.  J.  Darmesteter,  Omuud  it  Ahriman^  p.  159^  note  4. 

12.  F.  Windischmann,  Zaraasirischi  Studun^  p.  215. 

13.  The  Fahlavi  text  ia  veiy  uncertain  in  this  place. 

14.  The  nature  of  this  tin  18  not  dear.  It  seems,  howeveri  that  tlief 
were  required  to  respect  all  the  creatures  of  Ahura  Massda. 

15.  lliis  whole  passage  is  very  uncertain. 

16.  Bundahish^  xv.  1-24. 

17.  Shahnimah^  i.  I20. 

18.  F.  Justi,  Iranischis  Namenbuch^  p.  126. 

19.  Yashty  V.  21. 

20.  The  bundle  of  twigs  which  the  Iranian  priest  holds  in  his  hand 
during  the  sacrifice. 

21.  Yashtj  XV.  7. 

22.  Yashtf  nx.  26.  The  metre  shows  that  the  last  word  of  the 
second  line,  haptaithySm  C' sevenfold 'Of  should  be  omitted,  so  that 
it  should  read  yat  khshayaia  paiH  bumim  C*so  that  o'er  the  earth  he 
governed")*  Mazana  is  probably  the  modem  Mazandaran,  and 
Varena  seems  to  have  corresponded  to  Gilan  (see  L.  H.  Gray,  ^Mazan- 
daran,'' in  Encyclopadia  of  Religion  and  Ethics^  viii.  507,  Edinburgh, 
1916). 

23.  Yashtj  xvii.  25. 

24.  Yashtf  xiii.  137. 

25.  Mirkhond,  History  of  the  Early  Kings  of  Persia^  tr.  D.  Shea, 
p.  68. 

26.  Shahndmakj  i.  123;  cf.  also  L.  H.  Gray,  ''Festivals  and  Fasts 
(Iranian),"  in  Encyclopadia  of  Religion  and  Ethics^  v.  873-74,  Edin- 
burgh, 191 2. 

27.  Shdhnamak,  i.  124. 

28.  J.  Darmesteter,  in  SBE  xxiii.  252,  note  I. 

29.  J.  Darmesteter,  Zend-AtfistOy  ii.  266^  note  49. 

30.  J.  Darmesteter,  Ormaxd  et  Ahriman^  p.  169* 
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4.  SmWiwdl,  L  134. 

5*  £•  W*  Wciti  in  SMM  vbnL  pi»  jocbk^ 
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^SUybMMidky  L  iji. 
9.  FiniUH  iL  3-4.  The  Moond  aa 
more  literally,  ^to  remember  and  can] 
line  of  Akura  Mazda's  speech  mi  C'mi 
metrical  both  in  Avesta  and  in  English, 
la  Bwidakishf  zvii.  5-8.  Cf.  tl^  en 
p.  285. 

11.  This  line  is  unmetrical  in  the  original  ( 
vayimca).   The  second  or  third  word  (probah^ 
ently  should  be  omitted. 

12.  Goddess  of  the  earth. 

13.  Ftndidid^  ii.  g^ii. 

14.  Worshipful  brings. 

15.  A  mythical  land,  at  one  time  identified  whli 
Aras  in  Transcaucasia; 

16.  The  river-goddess;  cf.  supra^  p.  278. 

17.  The  deserts  (C.  Bartholomae,  JlHranuchif 

1799)-  _ 

18.  In  stalls  (C.  Bartholomae,  Altiranisehis 

19.  The  meaning  of  these  terms  is  unknown.  The 
that  kastish  may  mean  'Mwarfishness"  (cf.  Avesta 

kamka  "trifling"). 

20.  Fendidadj  ii.  21-31. 

21.  Fendidddy  ii.  31-42. 

22.  Dinkarf,  XII.  ix.  3  (tr.  E.  W.  West,  in  SBB 

23.  Yasnaj  zxxii.  8;  cf.  J.  H.   Moulton,   Early 
p.  149;  C.  Bartholomae,  Altiranisckis  fFSrUrbucA^  coL.* 

24.  Sad-Daty  xciv.  (tr.  T.  Hyde,  Historia  fdipomt 
saruntj  p.  485). 

25.  Yasktf  xix.  33.  '  ^ 
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Chapter  V 


1.  Shdhndmahj 

2.  Shdhndmahj 

3.  Shdhndmahf 


147. 
IS4-SS- 
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4.  On  his  way  to  Dabbak's  capital,  Gang-i-DizhhSkht  (wliich 
Firdausi  identifies  with  Jerusalem)  Faiidfin  was  checked  for  an  in- 
stant by  a  river,  and  %  curious  legend  preserved  in  the  Avesta  (Yasht^ 
V.  61-65)  is  related  to  the  episode.  Since  the  fenyman  Paurva  was 
unwilling  to  row  him  across,  he,  having  a  complete  knowledge  of 
magic,  assumed  the  shape  of  a  vulture  and  flung  the  man  h^  in 
air,  so  that  for  three  days  he  went  flying  toward  his  house,  but  ccmld 
not  turn  downward.  When  the  beneficent  dawn  came  at  the  end  of  the 
third  night,  Paurva  prayed  to  Ardvi  Sura  Anahita,  who  hastened  to 
his  rescue,  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  brought  him  safely  home. 

5.  Shiknamakf  i.  146. 
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26.  ShShnSmak^  u  li^  v^>    V^^^^^^ 

37.  Rgaeda,X.x;  cf*  M^ra,  p.  68.  %      ^      ^        -■■'^^'■].^y'''^WH 

\8.  Bundahishf  JxSL  u  - .      '  ^ 

29.  Yasht^  m.  34-3S. 

$0.  Yasktf  Y.  2g-i4. 

31.  Shdhndmakji.  140. 

3a.  ytfj&t,  zix.  46.  .  V  vf 

33.  Mirkhond,  History  of  ike  Early  Kings  of  Pmuk  0*  iBkS^mr  ^ 

p,    I30.  <  '\       .r 

34.  See  sufra^  pp.  68-^;  cf.  also  pp.  99-100^  159^1  tllrlii, 

35.  A.  A.  Macdonell,  Fedic  Mytkohgy^  Stras^if,  i897>  p*4$- 

36.  J.  Ehni,  Die  urspringliehi  GotOuii  dis  pidisdkm  Yanikti  "L^ 

zig,  1896,  p.  8. 

37.  A.  A.  Macdcmell,  Fiiic  MyAohgy^  Strastbufg,  18979  p.  1%       v    '    x^ 
d.  |{go^ia,  X.  Izviii.  II, ''the  manes  have  adorned  the  sky  whh  coiH 
stellations,  like  a  black  horse  with  pearis.'' 

38.  Ripedoj  X.  Ixv.  6.  -     1?^ 

39.  Rgpeda^  X.  cxzxv.  i  (cf •  A.  A.  Macdcmell,  Feiic  tlyiktdogy^  '   -  ^'^^!^ 
Strassburg,  1897,  p.  167);  Atharvaoidaj  V.  iv.  3.    .                                   -     \  '; ^ 

40.  J.  Darmesteter,  Ormaxd  et  Ahriman^  p.  107.  T| 

41.  Shihnamak,  u  139-40.  ;S| 

42.  J.  Darmesteter,  Etudes  iranienmsy  iL  210-12. 

43.  £.  H.  Meyer,  Indogermanischi  Mytken^  Beilin,  1883-87,  L  229. 

44.  Shahnimakj  i.  132.  ;:^ 

45-  »•  13*- 

46.  SkSkndmahj  i.  133. 

47.  Mirkhond,  History  of  the  Early  Kings  of  Persia^  tr.  D.  lUieay 
p.  103. 
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6,  SWuihirtt  1 1«^  ^ 

t.  Vin. tSL 9(tr. E.  W. Wm^'mSm 

9.  BMUAM^  zixL  to. 

la  y^iii^  m.  38-44  (d.  ytffM»  is.  ti|  'fl^t 
u.  Ysiht,  :kBL  136.  um 

It.  Ysnm,bL  It ^Ymhtf  VOL ^tWb»A 
kk  SBE  wniL  374.  '^ 

13.  The  metre  of  die  oHgiael  slioirt  diet 

14.  Snprs,  i>Pv58-S9>  94^5.  HS- 

15.  The  author  k  not  oonTiiioed  bjr  iIm 
a  Haibg  (Die  inMHamlU  U^iflufmmg 
pp.  135-39)  to piove thatGandaiewm  wet 

16.  Yiuii,  WOL  4h  PihUvi  RttSym^  tr.  E. 

S7S- 

17.  Heaven. 

18.  Ymtkif  VOL  43-44.   The  metre  of  the 


19.  Yashif  zv.  28,  zix.  41. 

2a  Pahlavi  RivSyai  (tr.  E.  W.  West,  in  SSM 

21.  E.  W.  West,  in  SBE  xviii.  378,  note  i. 

22.  Mainog^Khratf  xrm.  5a 

23.  Pahlavi  Rioiyat  (tr.  E.  W.  West,  in  SBBw^XH^ 

24.  Yashi^  six.  41 ,  Ffndtdad^  i.  9. 

25.  Bundahiskf  zzix.  7. 

26.  Yashi^  ziii.  61. 

27.  Pahlavi  Rivayat  (tr.  E.  W.  West,  in  SBS  jUfBk 

28.  SkaknanuAf  i.  174. 

29.  yo/A^  xiii.  131. 

30.  Bunddkiskj  xii.  10.  >-  ^  t^ 

31.  Bundahishj  xzzi.  21-22.  ^:^*^< 

32.  A  Persian  weight  of  widely  varying  values. 

33.  Skahnifnah^  i.  291,  296-97. 

34.  Shahnamahj  i.  320-22. 

35.  On  the  story  of  Rustam  cf.  G.  Husing,  Bitirig^imM 
Leipzig,  1913. 

36.  Shahnimahf  ii.  119-87;  for  the  moHf  in  sagi 
Potter,  Sokrab  and  Rustam:    The  Epic  Theme  ^  a 
Father  and  Son^  London,  1902.  -.^: 

37.  ytfjA/,  V.  41-43.  v^ 

38.  Yasna^  zi.  7;  Yasht^  iz.  18-22,  ziz.  56-64. 

39.  Bundahishf  zzxi.  21;  J.  Darmesteter,  Zend^Jwei^ 

40.  Bundahishj  zxiz.  5. 
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NOTES 

41.  Mainog-i-Kkratt  bdi.  31-36.  TUt  eceittt  to  be  a  iCTiinkoeope 
of  the  man-headed  bulls  in  Babylonian  art  (L*  C  Caaartdli»  PAi- 
losopky  of  ike  Maxdayasnian  Relipon  under  the  Sassmindtf  |  iBl). 

42.  J.  DarmesteteFy  Ziend-Atfista^  ii.  400.  ' 

43.  Dtnkart,  VII.  i.  31  (tr.  E.  W.  West,  in  SBS  zlvii.  IHI2). 

44.  Bundakiskj  xxzi.  24. 

45.  Dlnkart,  VII.  ii.  62-63  (tr.  E.  W.  West,  in  SBE  dvu.  3I-32). 

46.  Skdknamdkf  ii.  26. 

47.  yoxA/,  ziii.  131;  Jfrin^P-ZarttLskif  2. 

48.  DtnJkart,  VII.  i.  36  (tr.  E.  W.  West,  in  SBE  dvii.  13). 

49.  Yasfuif  zlvi.  12;  yoxA^  v.  81-83. 

50.  J.  Darmesteter,  Zend-Avesta^  ii.  386;  cf.  the  Pahkvi  text  as  ed. 
and  tr.  by  E.  W.  West,  in  Tke  Book  of  Arda  Yvraf^  Bombay,  1872. 

51.  Dinkarty  IX.  zzii.  4-12  (tr.  E.  W.  West,  in  SBE  zzzviL  220- 

23)- 

52.  A.  A.  Macdonell,  Fedic  Myikolofy^  Strassbui^g,  1897,  p.  64. 

53.  Yaskt^  V.  50. 

54.  Yaskt^  iz.  17-18.  Haosravah  and  Caecasta  are  trisyllalHC 

55.  J.  Darmesteter,  Zend-Avesta^  i.  154. 

56.  Skdkndmakf  iv.  264-69. 

57.  Dinkart,  VII.  i.  40  (tr.  E.  W.  West,  in  SBE  zlvu.  14). 

58.  J.  Darmesteter,  Zend-Avesta^  ii.  661,  note  29;  see  also  suprOf 

PP-  149-SO. 

59.  Afrinr-tF-Zartuski^  7. 

60.  Yaskt^  V.  54. 

61.  J.  Darmesteter,  Zend-Avesta^  ii.  380. 

62.  C.  Bartholomae,  Altiranisckes  fForterbuck^  ool.  1459. 

63.  The  prose  line  oat  me  turn  aredvi  sure  anikiu  kusk{k)^m  peskum 
rdecaya  should  probably  read, 

oat  kusk(k)^m  p^skum  rdecaya 
ar^dvt  sure  anakite 
(^^So  a  crossing  dry  provide  thou, 
Ardvi  Sura  Anahita")- 

64.  Yaskt^  V.  77-78. 

65.  Yasktf  V.  113. 

66.  J.  Darmesteter,  £tudes  iraniennes^  ii.  230.  •  The  chief  Pahlavi 
source  for  Zairivairi,  the  Yaikar^Zanran^  has  been  edited  by  Jam- 
aspji  Minocheherji  Jamasp-Asana  (Bombay,  1897)  and  translate  by 
Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi  (Bombay,  1899). 

67.  Deipnosopkistae^  ziii.  35  (p.  575). 

68.  J.  Darmesteter,  Zend-Avesta^  iii.  p.  Izzzii. 

69.  Skaknamakj  iv.  318  fF. 

70.  J.  Darmesteter,  Zend-Avesta^  iii.  p.  Izzzi;  cf.  E.  Rohde,  Der 
grieckiscke  Roman^  2nd  ed.,  Leipsdg,  1900,  pp.  47-55. 
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III.  THE  VEDIC  PERIOD  ill 

(o)  TVxlr  tfftif  Translations  jf^ 

(a)  SamhitSs 

1.  ^gpeda.    Ed.  T.  Aufrecht,  2  vols.,  Bonn^  1877;  with  Si7aQa's 
commentary,  ed.  F.  Max  Miiller,  4  vols.,  London,  1890-92;   tr. 
H.  Grassmann,  2  vols.,  Leipsdg,  1876--77,  A.  Ludwig,  5  vds.,  IHmgne^ 
1876--88  (with  an  elaborate  introduction  —  vol.  iii  —  and  notes), 
R.  T.  H.  Griffith,  2  vols.,  Benares,  1896-97,  F.  Max  MuUer  (hymns  :^| 
to  the  Maruts,  Rudra,  Vayu,  and  Vata),  in  SBE  xxxii.  (1891),  H.                         <|^ 
Oldenberg  (hymns  to  Agni  from  Books  i-^),  in  SBE  xlvL  (1897);                         *^!^ 
commentary  by  H.  Oldenberg,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1909-12. 

2.  Sdmaveda.  Ed.  and  tr.  T.  Benfey,  Leipng,  1848;  ed.  Satyavrata 
Samasrami,  Calcutu,  1873;  tr.  R.  T.  H.  Griffi^  Benares,  1893. 
See  also  W.  Caland,  Die  Jaiminlya  SamhitOf  Breslau,  1907. 

3.  Yojurveda.  (i)  Kdthaka  Samhita.  Ed.  L.  von  Sduoed^,  3 
vols.,  Leipzig,  1900-10.  (ii)  Taittiriya  Samhita.  Ed.  J?/  1860^)9^ 
A.  Weber,  in  Indische  Studies  xi-xii  (1871-72);  tr.  A.  B.  KAJi,  % 
vols.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1914.  (iii)  MaitrSyaffi  Samhita.  Ed.  L. 
von  Schroeder,  4  vols.,  Leipsdg,  1881-86.  (iv)  Fajasaneyi  SaMiti. 
Ed.  A.  Weber,  Berlin  and  London,  1852;  tr.  R.  T.  H.  Griffith, 
Benares,  1899.  The  first  three  texts  bdongto  the  ''Black''  divittoa 
of  the  Yqjusveda^  and  the  fourth  to  the  ''White." 
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I.  Attadbed  to  tkft  #|MCi.   0 
vodity  Bomiy  t879»  ^^  mm  tf«  M» 
(S)  fMfiCtfK  jffnOMiftf.   EdL  B,  Uadhlii^ 

a.  Atuched  to  the  SSmmiim.  4^ 
A.  VedinuvigiiA,  in  BI  1869*74.    (H) 
Jibiimda  Vidyisigtia,  Calcotta,  tSSt. 

3*  Attached  to  the  Y^JurmdM*  CD 
RijendnliU  MStrt,  in  BI  1855-70^  K. 
Oi)  &^aapa$ka  BfSkma%a*  Ed.  A.  Webor, 
tr.  J.  Eggelmg,  in  SBE  zii,  ixvi»  zB,  i3m^  ^ 
are  no  separate  BrSkmanas  for  the  f  ifldki 
SamkUas^  but  these  texts  inchide  j9f JiiMfi 

4.  Atuched  to  the  Atkarmmds.  Gapmks 
dralala  Mhra,  in  BI  187a. 
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(7)  Ara^dkas  ^nd  Ufmiifmbf 


A    >•; 


1.  Attached  to  the  ^puda.    (i)  AiUnnym 
AiSareya  Upanisad.    £d.  and  tr.  A.  B.  K^^ 
&ink}^yana  Arai^yaka.     Tr.  A.  B.  JKLehh, 
KaufUaki  Upanisad.    Ed.  E.  B.  Cowell,  in  BI 

2.  Attached  to  the  Sama9eda.    (i)  Jaimi\ 
Ed.  and  tr.  H.  Oertel,  in  JAOS  zvi.  79-260  (iS^^^ 
Upanisad.    Ed.  and  tr.  O.  Bohtlingk,  Leipai^  I<M|lA 

3.  Atuched  to  the  Yajufvida.     (i)  Ka^hahA  U\ 
tr.  O.  Bohtlingk,  Leipzig,  1890.    (ii)  Taittiny^ 
Apte,  in  ASS  1898.     (iii)  Taittiriya  Upmifod. 
(iv)  Maitrayaffi  Upanisad.     Ed.  E.  B.  Cowelli  M 
Brhadarat^yaka  Upanisad.    Ed.  and  tr.  O.  BSh 
(vi)  Isd  Upanisad.     Ed.  ASS  1888.     (vii) 
(attributed,  though  without  much  reason,  to  'dbe 
Ed.  ASS  1890.  .  v: 

4.  Attached  to  the  Atharvaoeda.  .  (i)  Mwi4^ 
ASS  1889.  (ii)  Prasna  Upanisad.  Ed.  and  tr.  0« 
zig,  1890.    (iii)  Mdndikya  Upanisad.    Ed.  and  tf v 

There  are  many  other  Upanisads^  but  they  areial 
and  of  doubtful  age.    The  principal  Upanisads  mm 
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Max  Miiller,  in  SBE  i  (2nd  ed.,  1900),  xv  (1884),  and  by  P.  Deussen, 
Sechzig  Upanishads  des  Veda^  2nd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1905  (see  also  his 
Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads y  tr.  A.  S.  Geden,  London,  1906,  and 
A.  E.  Gough,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads ^  London,  1882). 


(5)  Ritual  Literature 

The  most  important  source  for  mythology  in  the  ritual  literature 
is  furnished  by  the  Grhya  Sutras^  of  which  those  of  Asvalayana, 
Sankhayana,  Paraskara,  Khadira,  Apastamba,  Hira^yakesin,  and 
Gobhila  are  translated  by  H.  Oldenberg,  in  SBE  xxix,  xxx  (1886). 
The  Kausika  Sutra  of  the  Atharvaveda^  the  chief  text  on  Vedic  magic, 
is  edited  by  M.  Bloomfield,  New  Haven,  1890,  and  translated  in 
large  part  by  W.  Caland,  Altindisches  Zauberritualy  Amsterdam,  1900, 
who  has  also  edited  the  Pitrmedha  Stitra  (on  ancestor-worship)  of 
Gautama,  Baudhayana,  and  Hiraijyakesin.  Of  the  Dharma  Nostras, 
or  law-books,  those  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  Vasi^tha,  and  Baudh- 
ayana are  translated  by  G.  Biihler,  in  SBE  ii  (2nd  ed.,  1897),  xiv 
(1882),  who  has  also  translated  the  later  Manu  Smrtiy  in  SBE  xxv 
(1886). 

(i)  General  Treatises 

Bergaigne,  a..  La  Religion  vedique,    4  vols.    Paris,  1878-83. 

Bloomfield,  M.,  The  Religion  of  the  Veda.    New  York,  1908. 

CoLiNET,  P.,  "Le  Symbolisme  solaire  dans  le  Rig-Veda,"  in  Melanges 
Charles  de  HarleZy  pp.  86-93.    Leyden,  1896. 

Deussen,  P.,  Philosophie  des  Veda  {Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Philoso- 
phie  mit  besonderer  Bertie ksichtigung  der  Religionen^  i,  part  i). 
3rd  ed.    Leipzig,  191 5. 

Hardy,  E.,  Die  vedisch-brahmanische  Periode  der  Religion  des  alten 
Indiens,    Miinster,  1893. 

Henry,  V.,  La  Magie  dans  Vlnde  antique.    2nd  ed.    Paris,  1909. 

HiLLEBRANDT,  A.,  Vedische  Mythologie.    3  vols.    Breslau,  1891-1902. 

Hopkins,  E.  W.,  "Henotheism  in  the  Rig- Veda,"  in  Classical  Studies 
in  Honour  of  Henry  Drisler^  pp.  75-83.     New  York,  1894. 

"The  Holy  Numbers  of  the  Rig- Veda,"  in  Oriental  Studies: 

A  Selection  of  the  Papers  Read  before  the  Oriental  Club  of  Phila- 
delphiay  pp.  141-59.    Boston,  1894. 

Kaegi,  a.,  Der  Rigveda.  2nd  ed.  Leipzig,  1881.  English  transla- 
tion by  R.  Arrowsmith.    Boston,  1886. 

KuHN,  A.,  Die  Herabkunft  des  Feuers  und  des  GoUertranks.    2nd  ed. 
Giitersloh,  1886. 
VI  —  25 
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{€)  Tubuses  an  Spi€ud  foim 

I.  Comciogr  "    ^^ 

ScHBRMAN,  L.,  Pkilosopkiscki  Hymmn  mm  dir  'fSK^i 
Vei&'SafihUi.    Strattburg,  1887. 

Walu8,  H.  F.,  Cosmology  of  tht  Rigvida.    homkk^ 

2.  Dyaus 

Bradke,  p.  voNy  Dyaus  Asura^  Akura  MmM  imiMi 
1885. 

HoPKiNSy  E.  W.,  ^'Dyausy  Viv^u,  Varufia,  and  R 
ings  of  ike  American  Oriental  SoHefy^  18^  pp. 

3,  Vanilla  ^         -^ 

BoHNENBEBGER,  K.,  Der  olHndische  GoU  Faru^. 
FoYy  W.9  Die  konigliche  Gewalt  nock  den  abindisekm$i 

pp.  80-86.    Leipzig,  1895.  .  v^^; 

HiLLEBRANDT,  A.,  Varuf^a  und  Mitra.    BreslaUy  1877^ 

Oldenberg,  H.9  ^' Vanilla  und  die  Adityaa,"  in 

(1896).  ^M 
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4.  Mitra 

Eggers,  a.,  Der  arische  Gott  Mitra.    Dorpat,  1894. 
Meillet,  a.,  "Le  Dieu  indo-iranien  Mitra,"  in  Journal  asiatiquey 
X.  i.  143-59  (1907)- 

5.  Pu§an 

Perry,  E.  D.,  "Notes  on  the  Vedic  Deity  Pu§an,"  in  Classical 
Studies  in  Honour  of  Henry  Drisler,  pp.  240-43 .  New  York,  1 894. 

SiECKE,  E.,  Ptisan,    Leipzig,  1914. 

6.  Adityas 

Oldenberg,  H.,  "Vanina  und  die  Adityas,"  in  ZDMG  xlix.  177-78 
(189s),  1.  50-54  (1896). 

7.  Savitr 

Oldenberg,  H.,  "Noch  einmal  der  vedische  Savitar,"  in  ZDMG  lix. 
253^4  (1905). 

8.  Asvins 

Myriantheus,  L.,  Die  Ahins  oder  arischen  Dioskuren.   Munich,  1 876. 

9.  U§as 
Brandes,  E.,  Usas.    Copenhagen,  1879. 

10.  Indra 

Hopkins,  E.  W.,  "Indra  as  the  God  of  Fertility,"  in  JAOS  xxxvi. 

242-68  (1917). 
Perry,  E.  D.,  "Indra  in  the  Rigveda,"  in  JAOS  xi.  117-208  (1885). 

11.  Trita 

Bloomfield,  M.,  "Trita,  the  Scape-Goat  of  the  Gods,  in  Relation 
to  Atharva-Veda,  vi.  112  and  113,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society y  1894,  pp.  cxix-cxxiii. 

Macdonell,  a.  a.,  "The  God  Trita,"  in  JRAS  1893,  pp.  419-96. 

12.  Rudra  and  the  Maruts 

Charpentier,  J.,    "t)ber  Rudra-Siva,"    in  WZKM  xxiii.    151-79 

(1909). 
" Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Vratyas,"  in  WZKM  xxv.  355-68 

(1911). 

Keith,  A.  B.,  "The  Vratyas,"  in  JRAS  1913,  pp.  155-60. 
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Butonniw,  ML,  ''Contrilmtioiis  to  tbi^ 

in  JAOS  XV.  172-88  (1893).  .   .  ^^^/i 


15.  Gaadlumras 

MxTXft,  E.  H.»  GttiuttiMwii^Jr/fiteiifvw.   BoSlay 

ScHROBDBit,  L«  VON,  Gfuckiscki  Gitiir  nnd  Himti% 
1887. 

16.  Apttratet 
SiscKB,  O.,  Die  Lubisgesckichu  dis  Himmib. 

17.  Itbhut 
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Ryder,  A.  W.,  Die  ^bhus  im  Jglgoeda.    Gutenloli,  t0I^B 


18.  Animal  Worship 


p^\' 


Hopkins,  E.  W.,  ^^  Notes  on  Dyaus,  VifQu,  Vanti|ii 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  Society y  l9ji§^^ 

Keith,  A.  B.,  ^^Some  Modem  Theories  of  ReUgion  att|l 
in  JRJS  1907,  pp.  929-49.  ,^^ir;.ii 

WiNTERNiTZy  M.,  Der  Sarpabali.    Vienna,  i888. 


19.  Asura 

Macdonell,  a.  a.,  '*  Mythological  Studies  in  tlie 
/.RifS  189s,  pp.  168-77. 


20.  Namuci 

Bloomfield,   M.,   ^'Contributions   to   the 
Veda,"  in  JAOS  xv.  143-63  (1893). 
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21.  Dadhikra 

Henry,  V.,  "Dadhikra-Dadhikravan  et  reuhemerisme  en  exegese 
vedique,"  in  Album  Kerriy  pp.  5-12.    Leyden,  1903. 

22.  Pisacas 

Charpentier,  J.,  Kleine  Beitrdge  zur  indoiranischen  Mythologies  pp. 
1-24.    Upsala,  191 1. 

23.  Matarisvan 

Charpentier,  J.,  Kleine  Beitrdge  zur  indoiranischen  Mythologies 
pp.  69-83.    Upsala,  191 1. 

24.  Brhaspati 
Strauss,  O.,  Brhaspati  im  Veda,    Leipzig,  1905. 

25.  Manu 

Lindner,  B.,  "Die  iranische  Flutsage,"  in  Festgruss  an  Rudolf  von 
Rothy  pp.  213-16.    Stuttgart,  1903. 

Muller,  F.  Max,  India^  What  can  it  teach  us?^  pp.  133-38.  London, 
1883. 

Weber,  A.,  "Zwei  Sagen  aus  dem  ^atapathabrahmana  uber 
Einwanderung  und  Verbreitung  der  Arier  in  Indien,"  in 
Indische  Studien^  i.  161-232  (1851). 

26.  Eschatology 

BoYER,  A.  M.,  "£tude  sur  Torigine  de  la  doctrine  du  samsara," 
in  Journal  asiatique^  IX.  xviii.  451-99  (1901). 

Caland,  W.,  Altindischer  Ahruncult.    Leyden,  1893. 

Die  altindischen  Todten-  und  Bestattungsgebrduche.  Amster- 
dam, 1896. 

Ehni,  J.,  Der  vedische  Mythus  des  Yama.    Strassburg,  1890. 

Die   ursprungliche   Gottheit   des   vedischen    Yama.     Leipzig, 

1896. 

Geldner,  K.,  "Yama  und  Yami,"  in  Gurupujdkaumudls  Festgabe 
.  .  .  Albrecht  Weber y  pp.  19-22.    Leipzig,  1896. 

Keith,  A.  B.,  "Pythagoras  and  the  Doctrine  of  Transmigration,**  in 
JRAS  1909,  pp.  569-606. 

ScHERMAN,  L.,  Materialien  zur  Geschichte  der  indischen  Visions- 
litter atur.    Leipzig,  1892. 

WiNDiscH,  E.,  Buddha^s  Geburty  pp.  57-76.    Leipzig,  1908. 
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wiUi^i$^Pana$^Bk€tm^pt3hMokti 
(the  Mi^aMMllptf  aeparat^,  hApo%^  191  iX 

The  iUmiyatM^  which  exists  m  three  diferent 
been  edited:  by  G.  Gonesio,  Turin,  1845-^^  K# 
Bombay,  1909,  and  T.  R.  Krishnachaiya  rad  % 
Bombay,  191 1.   It  lias  been  translated  by  IL  T« 
1895,  ^*  N-  ^0\xtx^  Calcutta,  1892-93,  and  A.  Rousseiy 

BuHLBR,  G.,  Indian  Studus^  ii.    Vienna,  1892. 

Dahlmann,  J.,  Das  Mahabhdraia  als  Epos  nmi 
1895, 

Genesis  des  Mahabkarata.    Berlin,  1899. 

: —  Die  Sdmkhya  Philosophii.    Berlin,  1902. 

Fausboll,  v.,  Indian  Mythology  according  to  tke 
Oudine,    Londony  1902. 

Feer,  L.,  '^Vrtra  et  Namuci  dans  le  Mahabharata;**; 
Phistoire  des  religions,  xiv.  291-307  (1886). 

Garbe,  R.,  Indien  und  das  ChrisUntUMf  pp.  209-71 

I9H- 
HoLZMANNy  A.,  Agni.    Strassburg,  1878. 

Arjuna,    Strassburgy  1879. 

"Indra,"  in  ZDMG  xxxii.  290-340  (1878) 
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Brahmam''  in  IMtQ imm.^^bt-^ 

Das  Mahabkarakt.    4  voh^   Kiil»  189^-^, 

Hopkins,. E.  W.,  7%#  Gmtf  Epi€  ^ hidm.  ^mt^f^ 
India  Old  Afid  New.     New  York,  I90t» 

Mythdogical  Aspects  of  Tiees  and  HstoioXlSm 


Great  Epic,"  in  JAOS  xa.  i^rT^i^  (1910). 
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/ifOS  xxxiii.  ss-70  (1913).  ^      . 
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Jacobi,  H.,  Das  RamSyai^.    Bonn,  1893. 

Das  Mahibhirata.    Bonn,  1903.  ^ 

KsrrH,  A.  B.,  ''The  Child  Kn^a,''  in  JRJS  1908,  pp.  169-75. 

Kennedy,  J.,  "The  Child  Kr»9a,"  in  /JLf  S  1907,  pp.  951^-92. 

LuDwiG,  A.,  Ueber  das  Ferkdltnis  des  mytkischen  BUnunUs  su  der 

historiscken  Grundlage  des  MahabhSrata.    Prague,  1884.  -'^^^ 

Ueber  das  Ramayai^  und  die  Beziekungen  desselben  zum  MakS^  :^ 

bkarata.    Prague,  1894.  'r^S 

R0U88EL,  A.,  Idies  religieuses  et  socidles  de  Flnde  aneienne  dFapris  '^^ 
Us  ligendes  du  MakSbkiraia.    Fribourg,  191 1. 

ScHOEBEL,  C,  Le  Ramayai^  an  point  de  vue  religieuxy  pkihsepkigue 
et  moral.    Paris,  1888. 

SoRENSEN,  S.,  Index  to  the  MakSbkirata.    London,  1904  ff.  ''M 

Speijer,  J.  S.,  "Le  Mythe  de  Nahusha,''  in  Jcten des seeksten  inier^ 
nationalen  OrienialistenrCongresseSf  iii.  81-120  (Leyden,  1885}. 

Vaidta,  C.  v.,  Tke  Riddle  of  the  Ramayana.    Bombay  and  London, 
1906. 

We3ER,  a.,  Ueber  das  Ramayana.    Berlin,  1870. 


V.  THE  PURA^AS  AND  TANTRAS 

The  following  eighteen  texts  are  geneFalljr  leoognited  as  die  AfrifMr 
par  excellence: 

1.  Brahma  Purina.    Ed.  JSS  1895. 

2.  Padma  Purina.  Preserved  in  two  recensions,  the  fint  as  yet 
unedited,  the  second  ed.  N.  N.  Mandlick,  ia  JSS  1894. 

3.  Fisipu  Purina.  Ed.  Jibananda  Vidyasagara,  Caloitta,  1882; 
tr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  London,  1840  (2nd  ed.  by  F.  Hall,  in  Unison's 
JForkSf  vi-iz,  London,  1864-77),  M.  N.  Dutt,  Cakotta,  1896;  Bode 
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It40-9IB.  See  alio  F 

fMrJfa,  Ftrity  18989  Ugnuks  iMMli^ 

&  NiNtim  (or  NimJBymM  ~ 
filMv  mjB/ 1891.  •  ii^ 

7*  M3H^if4iya  Pmriifm.    Ed.  K.  lie  "^ 
biiumda  Vidj^bigara,  Caloitu,  it^f)^  ii.  I 
i888-i90S»  M.  N.  Dutt,  Cakutu,  tl^.       ^ 

8.  Jgni  Pwrins.    Ed.  jV/  1870^ 
Calcutta,  1903-04.' 

9.  Bkimfya  F^ifh^    Ed.  BoinbiT>  tSipfi 
in  Mrt  untruttwoitlqr  tact;  tee  T.  AniMjpil^ 

84 I1903I.) 
la  Bf^mmmMfrU  (or  BuJmMkMJMfm) 

1888. 

11.  Linga  PurSna.    Ed.  Bombajr,  1857^ 
Calcutta,  1885. 

12.  Faraka  Puriiia.    Ed.  Hnikeia  Sittrii; 

13.  Skanda  Puriiia.    The  original  it  lott, 
to  be  paru  of  it:  SiUisamkiiiy  ed.  JSS  tfig$i 
T.  G.  da  Cunha,  Bombay,  1877;  KiKkkmi4m 
Bombay,  1881.  '•^'^  . 

14.  Famana  Purina.   Ed.  Calcutta,  1885.  ^  "^'^ 

15.  Kurma  Puriiia.    Ed.  NUma^i  M 
kara,  Calcutu,  1886-90. 

16.  Mauya  Purii^.  Ed.  Jibananda  Vidyati|pdii^ 
ASS  1907. 

17.  Garu4a  PurSffa.  Ed.  Jibananda  l^dyitigai% 
Bombay,  1903;  tr.  in  Sacred  Books  of  the  Himimi^ 
191 1. 

18.  BrakmSffda  Puraifa.  Not  exunt  at  a  whole;  m 
rimiya^a  ed.  Bombay,  1891,  1907. 

Of  the  Upapurif^f  or  minor  textt  of  thit  type,  the 
which  contains  an  important  chapter  on  the  ▼ictstat 
was  published  at  Bombay  in  1891;  the  Samrm 
JSS  1889,  and  summarized  and  partially 
Strassburg,  1908.  !.>t:fj 

Much  information  on  the  contents  of  the  PuMmmt^ 
Wilson  in  his  translation  of  the  Fis^u  PurSfjMmAili 
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Sanskrit  LtUroHiri  (JForks^  iSL  i-iS5)»  hf  E.  Momoni  k  tlie  pfi&ce 
to  his  edition  and  translation  of  the  BktgmfiOm  FurifSp  Igr  T«  huf^ 
recht  in  his  Caiahgus  codicum  mss.  Simserideomm  •  •  •  $»  JFJfeKb- 
theca  BoiUianOj  Oxford,  18591  and  by  J.  EggeBi^  in  hb  C«iAb|ii#  ^ 
the  Sanskrit  Manuscripts  in  iki  Lihrary  pfAi  IntKa  Q^icy»  vi,  Lon^OiSy 
1899.  See  also  A.  Holzmann,  I)as  MahSbhSrata^  4  inob;^  Kid,  t%pf 
95  (especially  vol.  iv.)« 

The  Tantric  texts  are  now  bring  made  accetriUe  bjr  It  aetiei  ^ 
translations,  etc.,  by  ''Arthur  Avalon,''  Calcutta  and  London,  1913  ft 
Those  which  have  thus  far  appeared  are  as  followt:  Tan^acf  ^ 
Great  Liberation  (MakdnirvaiiatantraX  with  ititioduction  and  eofldK 
mentary;  Hymns  to  the  Goddess  {Tantrabkidkina\  Sanskrit  teat  aiid 
English  translation;  Sa^akranirupafOf  Sanskrit  text  and  Ea|^dh 
translation;  Principles  of  Tantra^  part  i.  The  Tantratama  ofSriyi$ha 
&ioa  Chandra  Fidyar^taoa  Bhattacharya  Mahodaya^  with  introductioii 
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(about  1030  A.D.),  ^translated  by  E.  Sachau,  new  ed.^  Londpii,  i^oi^ 
contwis  much  on  mythology,  as  does  the  Persian  DMsti%  writteil 
in  the  seventeenth  century  (tr.  D.  Shea  and  A.  Troyer,  Paris,  f&d, 
ii.  1-288).  Some  incidental  material  may  be  gleaned  from  the  old  tfir* 
ellers  in  India,  such  as  Pietro  della  VaUe  (early  seventeenth  century; 
ed.  E.  Grey,  2  vols.,  London,  1892),  and  faom  the  earlier  mksJonaiy 
material,  notably  A.  Roger,  Open-Deure  M  kit  vatargin  Hiydeniomf 
Leyden,  1651  (new  ed.  by  W.  Caland,  The  Hague,  1915;  French  tr» 
Amsterdam,  1670;  German  tr.  Nuremberg,  1663),  and  an  anonymous 
Roman  Catholic  Portuguese  missionary  <rf  the  eariy  seventeenth  cen- 
tury partly  translated  by  h*  C.  Casartelli,  in  B4Aybmian  and  OrimUd 
Micofdf  viii.  248-59,  265-70,  ix.  41-46^  63-67  (1900-01)  and  Jf^ 
ihropoSf  i.  864-76,  ii.  128-32,275-81,  iii.  771-72  (1906-08)  (the author 
is  believed  by  H.  Hosten,  in  Atikfopos^  ii.  272-74  [1907),  to  have  been 
Fr.  Francis  Negrone).  For  the  problem  of  the  relatioQS  between 
India  and  the  Greeks  see  A.  Weber,  ''Die  Griechen  in  Indkn,**  in 
Sitxungsberichu  der  koniglich  pnusnichen  Jkadimu  der  Wissifi^ 
sehafUn^  1890,  pp.  901-33;  G.  d'AlvieUa,  Ce  que  findi  doU  i  la 
Grecif  Paris,  1897;  S.  L^,  Quid  de  Gntcis  neUrum  Indamm  numm- 
nunta  tradiderinij  Paris,  1890,  H.  G.  Rawlinson,  Inierctmrse  himan 
India  and  the  Western  World  frtm  ike  Earliest  Times  to  tke  Fall  of 
Rome,  Cambridge,  1916.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  M.  Reinaud, 
Memoire  giographiquef  historique  et  scienHfique  sur  finde  .  .  .  dFapris 
les  icrivains  arabeSf  persans  et  chinois^  Paris,  1849.  ' 
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I.  Avesta.  Ed.  N.  L.  WesteigMrd,  Cq>eiilii^eii,  i8sa-||^  f. 
Spi^  (incomplete),  2  yok.,  Vienna,  1853-5^  K.  F.  GeMner,  3  v^otiUi 
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1900,  C.  Bartholomae,  Strassbnrg,  1904. 

z.  PahUn.  (i)  Jftdni^FirSf.  Ed.andtr.E.W.WestandM.Haii8^ 
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SBE  V.  3-151  (1880).  (iv)  Dinkof^.  Ed.  and  tr.  P.  B.  and  D.  P. 
Sanjana,  Bombay,  1874  ff.;  ed.  D.  M.  Madan,  2  vds.,  Bombay,  191 1 ; 
tr.  (partial)  E.  W.  West,  in  SBB  zmrii,  zhrii.  1-130  (1892-91)4 
(v)  Great  Bundakish,  Ed.  T.  D.  Anklesaria,  Bombay,  1908.  (vQ 
Gujastak-irAbSlisk.  Ed.  and  tr.  A.  Barthefemy,  Paris,  1B87;  U. 
L  Pizzi,  in  Bessarione^  IL  iii.  299-307  (1902).  (vii)  Mmna^fiJCimfk 
Ed.  and  tr.  E.  W.  West,  Stuttgart  and  London,  1871;  ed.  D.  P. 
Sanjana,  Bombay,  1895;  tr.  E.  W.  West,  in  SBB  zadv.  3-113  (l88s>k 
(viii)  Selections  of  Zaf-Sparam.  Tr.  E.  W.  West,  in  SBB  v.  t^^^j^ 
xlvii.  133-70  (1880-97).  (ix)  Yosh^Ftyino.  Ed.  and  tr.  E.  W.  Wes^ 
in  The  Book  of  Aria  Viraf^  pp.  207-66^  Bombay,  1872;  tr.  A.  Bar- 
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Z.  Persian  ani  Arabic,  (i)  DMsta$i.  Tr.  D.  Sm  and  A.  Tfdyw, 
3  vols.,  Paris,  1843  (only  vd.  i  rdevant  here).  (&)  Firimuif  StiOMh 
mak.  Ed.  T.  Macan,  4  vols.,  Caloitta,  1829;  ed.  ttd  tr.  J.  Molil^ 
7  vols.,  Paris,  1838-78  (translation  separatdy,  7  vols.y  Piiris,  1876-78); 
ed.  J.  A.  Vullers  and  S.  Laudauer,  3  vols.,  Leyden,  1877-84  @aeoflii 
plete);  tr.  L  Pizzi,  8  vols.,  Tarm,  i88fr-88,  A.  G.  and  EL  WamoTt 
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